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THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  HIERARCHY 

THE  DEADLIEST  MENACE  TO  OUR 

LIBERTIES  AND  OUR  CIVILIZATION 


(Copyright  by  Thomas  E.  Watson) 

[For  the  individual  Roman  Catholic  who  finds  happiness  in  his  faith,  I  have  no  word  of 
iinkindness.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  devout  believers  in  their  "Holy  Father".  If  anything 
contained  in  the  series  of  chapters  dealing  with  the  hierarchy  causes  them  pain,  and  alienates 
their  good  will,  I  will  deplore  it. 

The  Roman  Catholic  ORGAXIZATION  is  the  object  of  my  profoundest  detestation — NOT 
the  belief  of  THE  INDIVIDUAL.] 


Chapter  II. 


I 


i  it  peculiar  that  some  nations, 
lilce  some  individuals,  should 
win  from  the  world  a  greater 
share  of  sympathy  and  commis- 
eration than  others  whose  sit- 
uations and  sufferings  are  as 
great?  Whether  peculiar  or 
not,  it  certainly  is  a  fact  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Greece  and  Kome  are  the  two  words 
that  almost  pall  on  the  ear,  so  often  are 
they  mentioned;  but  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  ancient  Rome  bears  no  com- 
parison whatever  to  the  sentimental 
appeal  which  is  made  to  us  by  the  more 
melancholy  story  of  Greece. 

Take  Poland  and  Hungary  for  in- 
stance; they  more  profoundly  in- 
terest us  than  any  other  of  the  Con- 
tinental countries.  Poland  especially 
arouses  compassion,  because  she,  more 
unfortunate  than  her  sister  country, 
has  been  divided  among  the  spoilers. 
But,  however  much  we  feel  for  deca- 


dent Greece,  however  much  we  may  de- 
]:>lore  the  failure  of  Hungary  to  achieve 
separate  National  existence,  however 
nuich  we  may  commiserate  Poland 
upon  the  unhappiness  of  her  fate,  there 
is  another  coimtry  whose  story  is  so 
varied,  so  strange,  so  sad,  that,  in 
power  to  excite  sympathy,  it  eclipses 
even  Poland. 

Of  course,  Ireland  is  meant. 

Speaking  of  her  one  night,  after  his 
removal  to  N"ew  Orleans,  and  when 
famine  was  stalking  throughout  the 
highways  and  b3'-ways  of  the  Emerald 
Isle,  Sergeant  S.  Prentiss — the  most 
versatile,  richly  endowed  orator  that 
ever  thrilled  an  American  audience — 
said  truly  and  beautifully:  "There  lies 
upon  the  other  side  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic a  beautiful  island  famous  in 
story  and  song.  It  has  given  to  the 
world  more  than  its  share  of  genius 
and  of  greatness.  It  has  been  rich  in 
statesmen,    warriors    and    poets.      Its 
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brave  and  generous  sons  have  fought 
successfully  all  battles  except  its  own. 
In  wit  and  humor  it  has  no  equal, 
while  its  hnrp^  like  its  history,  rtioves 
to  tears  hy  its  siceet  and  mellow 
pathos.'''' 

There  was  a  time  when  it  might  have 
been  truthfully  said  that  the  torch  of 
learning  blazed  more  brightly  in  Ire- 
land than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  In 
the  mediaeval  ages  she  was  a  beacon. 
In  the  third  centur}'  after  Christ  she 
was  not  only  Christian  herself,  but  her 
devoted  evangelists  were  bearing  the 
banner  of  the  Cross  throughout  Con- 
tinental Europe.  In  those  days  not 
only  Britain  went  to  school  to  Ireland, 
but  when  Charlemange  was  planning 
educational  institutions  throughout  his 
immediate  Empire  it  was  to  Erin  that 
he  looked  for  scholars.  Throughout 
ih^  Highlands  of  Scotland,  Columba. 
the  Irish  soldier  of  the  Cross,  carried 
his  conquest.  Against  the  heathenism 
of  Gaul,  and  Germany,  the  great  Irish 
Columbanus  made  dauntless  headway. 
In  Italy,  the  chief  educational  in- 
structor was  an  Irishman,  chosen  by 
Charlemange's  grand-son,  who  estab- 
lished him  as  Superintendent  of  the  en- 
tire system  of  Italian  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

Peace  as  well  as  learning  blessed  the 
Emerald  Isle,  between  the  sixth  and 
tenth  centuries.  No  country  could 
boast  of  a  government  more  orderh^  or 
of  a  civilization  more  progressive. 

Then  came  the  Danish  invasion,  and 
long  wars,  which  left  their  curse  in  de- 
pleted population  and  national  exhaus- 
tion. But  the  necessary  men  arose,  as 
they  flid  in  Scotland  and  England;  and 
the  Danes  were  driven  out.  But  the 
struggle  left  the  afflicted  Island  spent 
and  divided,  with  no  chieftain  predom- 
inating above  the  others,  to  unite  his 
country,  to  reorganize  it,  and  prepare 
it  for  self-defense. 

Across  the  narrow  channel,  which 
separates  Ireland  from  P^ngland,  was 
a  crafty,  cruel,  greedy  and   powerful 


Norman  King,  Henry  the  Second.  He 
looked  upon  bleeding  and  divided  Ire- 
land with  the  eye  of  desire.  He  deter- 
mined that  he  would  seize  her  for  his 
own.  As  cunning  as  he  was  grasping 
and  powerful,  he  determined  to  com- 
mit one  more  crime  in  the  name  of  re- 
ligion— the  holy  name  under  which  so 
many  wicked  deeds  have  been  done,  the 
sacred  name  under  which  so  many  sor- 
did lusts  are  gratified,  so  many  subtle 
deeds  are  worked  out,  so  many  bloody 
acts  done  and  so  much  suffering  inflict- 
ed upon  humanity. 

From  the  very  beginning  when  the 
heartless  Eoman  Emperor  Constantine, 
made  his  bargain  with  the  heads  of  the 
Roman  hierarchy,  one  great  wrong 
after  another  has  been  inflicted  upon 
people  by  churches  and  kings  in  the 
name  of  God  and  for  the  pretended 
advancement  of  His  Kingdom,  a  great- 
er amount  of  human  blood  has  been 
poured  out  than  was  ever  shed  in  all 
the  ages  that  went  before.  Henrj^  the 
Second  knew  perfectly  well  the  nature 
of  the  papal  hierarchy.  He  was  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  bargains  that 
so  often  before  had  been  made  between 
kings  and  popes.  He  knew  the  pride, 
the  rapacity,  the  callousness  to  human 
suffering,  of  the  many  who  have  posed 
as  the  personal  representative  of  Christ 
on  this  earth ;  therefore  he  proposed  a 
devilish  bargain  by  which  he  was  to 
have  increased  power,  Rome  was  to 
have  additional  revenue,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  a  heartless  task-master. 

For  eight  hundred  years  Ireland  had 
been  a  loyal  Catholic  country,  passion- 
ately devoted  to  the  Roman  hierarchy. 
Xo  country  under  the  sun  had  given 
such  great  and  touching  evidences  of 
its  devotion  to  the  arrogant  Italian- 
who  claimed  to  be  ''the  successors  of 
St.  Peter",  It  would  seem  that  if  there 
was  ever  a  time  when  the  papal  hier- 
archy would  spurn  a  damnable  propo-  ' 
sition,  could  be  tru^  to  their  sacred  call- 
ing, Avoidd  prove  that  there  was  sin- 
cerity   and    purity    in    their    purposes, 
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that  tlu\v  Avere  really  devoted  to  the 
calliuir  of  their  Divine  Master  on  this 
earth,  it  was  tchcn  tJie  Norman  Kinr/ 
pro  posted  to  hiiy  from  the  Pope  the 
r'u/ht  to  invade  and  suhjiigate  such  a 
p<ithcti<al1y  loyal  people  as  the  Irish 
had  (dirays  been. 

At  the  time  that  the  Norman  pro- 
posed to  buy  Ireland  from  the  Pope, 
there  was  no  pretense  of  provocation 
from  the  people  who  were  to  be  vic- 
timized. It  was  not  contended  that  Ire- 
hmd  had  in  any  way  offended  the  Pope. 
Nevertheless  as  a  manifestation  of  his 
l^ower  to  pull  down  and  set  up  rulers, 
lie  imposed  upon  the  people  a  govern- 
ment which  was  revolting  to  every 
racial  and  national  instinct.  Pope  Ad- 
rian the  Fourth  issued  a  decree  which 
was  to  mean  the  ruin  of  a  devoted 
Catholic  people,  the  setting  over  them 
a  detestal^le  tyrant,  the  overthrow  of 
Irish  law  and  order,  and  the  bringing 
upon  them  centuries  of  misery,  oppres- 
sion, anarchy  and  starvation. 

At  the  appearance  of  the  first  article 
in  tlic  August  nvjnher  of  this  magazine 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  of  New  York 
smote  our  news-stand  circulation  with 
(I  hlow  that  destroyed  it.  How  soon 
they  may  induce  the  pliant  Republican 
administration  to  throw  us  out  of  the 
mails.  Ave  do  not  know.  On  the  4th  of 
August  they  compelled  this  Govern- 
ment to  deport,  as  an  undesirable  alien, 
Rishop  Miraglia,  of  the  Independent 
Citholic  Church  of  Italy,  when  that 
'■'•'•lesiastic  had  been  in  this  country  for 
><)me  months,  and  when  he  had  com- 
mitted no  greater  sin  against  law  and 
order  in  this  country,  than  to  preach 
(I  few  sermoivi  within-  doors,  exposing 
and  denouncing  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarcliy.  He  himself  having  once 
been  a  priest,  could  from  the  inside 
view  its  Avorkings  at  close  range;  and 
although  an  Italian  himself,  with  tlie 
natural  predilection  towards  the 
church  of  his  own  country,  he  re- 
nounced it  and  became  a  member  of 
the     Independent      Catholic     Church. 


Coming  to  this  country,  he  dared  to 
believe  that  speech  is  still  free  among 
us,  just  as  I  have  dared  to  believe  that 
freedom  of  press  is  still  among  us. 
That  cruel,  intolerable,  unscrupulous 
hierarchy,  which  absolutely  controls 
the  City  of  New  York,  and  which  seems 
to  control  this  administration,  had 
liishop  INIiraglia  arrested,  like  a  com- 
mon criminal,  conveyed  to  Governor's 
Island,  and  from  there  shipped  hack  to 
Italy,  as  thongh  he  were  infected  with 
some  contagious  disease,  or  were  an 
enemy  to  society. 

Since  these  Roman  wolves  have 
pulled  down  Bishop  Miraglia,  and 
have  boycotted  to  its  death  the  news- 
stand circulation  of  my  magazine,  it  is 
only  a  question  of  time  perhaps  when 
Falconio  and  "saponacious  Jim"  Gib- 
bons Avill  apply  to  the  Department  at 
AVashington  and  haA'e  this  magazine 
throAvn  out  of  the  mails. 

As  I  dictate  this  article,  one  can  al- 
most hear  the  clash  of  arms  in  the 
mountains  of  Spain.  The  goA^ernment 
Avishes  to  divorce  itself  from  the  Cath- 
olic Church.  The  State  Avishes  to  as- 
sert its  independence.  Heretofore,  a 
sum  of  $8,230,000  has  been  taxed  out 
of  prince  and  peasant  alike  in  Spain, 
and  this  royal  revenue  has  been  turned 
OA^er  to  the  modest  and  unselfish  fol- 
loAA-ers  of  Christ.  Of  course,  the  Vati- 
can is  in  an  uproar.  The  monks  and 
the  priests  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  los- 
ing that  amount  of  money.  The  very 
thought  of  not  lieing  able  to  gOA^ern 
Spain  from  the  Vatican,  is  hateful  to 
the  hierarchy.  Consequently,  ]Merry 
del  Val,  the  prototype  of  Loyola,  is 
scheming  to  overthroAv  the  reigning 
dynasty,  and  replace  it  Avith  another 
Avhich  will  groA'el  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pope.  This  fanatical  Spaniard,  Cardi- 
nal del  Val.  has  intrigued  in  CA'ery  pos- 
sible Avay  to  incite  the  peasantry  of 
Spain  to  Civil  Avar.  From  the  Vatican 
itself,  he  telegraphed  to  the  Biscay ans, 
cwoyiragement  to  hloody  strife.  Drop- 
ping   their    Bibles,    the    Priests    and 
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Monhs  gathered  up  guns,  hy  the  ship- 
load, to  send  to  the  Spanish  rebels. 
Evidently  the  Vatican  would  he  will- 
ing to  see  the  entire  Peninsida  running 
with  rivulets  of  hlood,  rather  than  have 
the  hierarchy  lose  one  dollar  of  its  in- 
come or  one  iota  of  its  power. 

Now,  when  I  begin  a  series  of  chap- 
ters under  the  heading  which  you  see 
at  the  beginning  of  this  one,  why 
should  an  American  Catholic  be  so 
profoundly  enraged?  Are  we  to  un- 
derstand that  they  are  willing  to  see 
this  country  carried  to  that  state  of 
subserviency  to  the  Pope,  which  the 
Pope  is  struggling  to  maintain  on  the 
peninsula  ?  The  clash  comes  because 
the  Liberal  administration  wishes  to 
separate  the  Church  from  the  State, 
just  as  our  Constitution  requires  of  us, 
there  being  no  question  of  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  as  was  the  case  with 
France.  The  Spanish  government  pro- 
poses that  CA^ery  religious  denomination 
in  Spain  shall  have  the  right  to  build 
its  church,  so  that  it  will  be  known  as 
a  church :  to  have  their  emblems  placed 
upon  their  doors,  if  they  so  desire;  to 
display  the  symbols  of  their  faith,  just 
as  the  Catholics  do;  and  to  parade  the 
street  whenever  they  like — just  as  the 
Catholics  have  so  long  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  do. 

The  Catholics  ask  us  to  believe  that 
if  they  should  ever  get  in  the  ascendant 
in  this  country,  they  would  never  per- 
secute and  claim  special  privileges,  as 
they  have  so  long  done  in  Spain  and 
Portugal.  On  the  contrary,  those  who 
believe  as  T  do  have  been  warning  our 
people  that  unless  the  spread  of  the 
power  of  the  hierarchy  is  checked,  we 
will  find  that  the  same  old  spirit  which 
erected  the  Inquisition,  preached  the 
Albigensian  crusade,  and  brought  on 
the  Massacre  of  St.  BarthofomeAv  will 
bring  night  upon  our  own  country. 

AVith  Portugal  rocking  with  the 
clash  of  contending  factions;  with 
popes,  cardinals  and  arch-bishops  in- 
citing war  in  Spain,  the  American  who 


fails  to  see  in  these  occurrences  an  il- 
lustration for  the  need  of  such  a  warn- 
ing as  I  am  giving  them.,  are  as  unwise 
as  the  Trojans  when  they  mocked  at  the 
prophesies  of  Cassandra. 

Xow,  let  me  illustrate  the  truth  of 
everything  that  has  been  charged  upon 
the  Poman  hierarchy  by  following  the 
history  of  the  fearful  consequences  of 
the  sale  of  Ireland  to  the  Norman  King. 
Some  of  my  American  correspondents 
claim  that  the  bull  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  authorizing  Henry  the  Second 
to  take  possession  of  Ireland,  is  a  forg- 
ery. It  is  easily  believable  that  these 
American  Catholics  are  sincere.  They 
'go  to  Catholic  schools  where  they  are 
taught  in  books  that  have  been  carefully 
doctored.  Historical  facts  which  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  Catholic  hier- 
archy, are  omitted.  If  mention  is  ever 
made  of  them  at  all,  they  are  either  dis- 
torted or  falsified.  No  Catholic  child, 
no  Catholic  man  or  woman  can  get,  out 
of  Catholic  literature,  the  true  story  of 
the  trade  made  by  Constantine  or  that 
made  with  Charlemange.  In  none  of 
their  books  will  you  find  a  veracious 
narrative  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Barth- 
olomew, the  atrocity  of  the  Torquenada 
and  of  the  Alva,  the  ferocity  Avith  which 
the  Roman  wolves  hounded  the  Yaudois 
in  the  Alps,  or  of  the  true  secrets  that 
were  walled  in  and  kept  hidden  from 
view  within  the  torture  chambers  in 
Rome,  in  Avignon  and  in  almost  every 
other  European  city. 

To  say  that  the  bull  which  Adrian  the 
Fourth  granted  to  Henry  the  Second  is 
a  forgery,  is  as  impudent  a  falsehood 
as  human  lips  ever  uttered.  You  will 
find  it  referred  to  in  all  the  standard 
histories  of  England.  Macaulay  omits 
it  in  the  rapid  summary  which  precedes 
what  is  really  not  much  more  than  a 
history  of  the  great  struggle  of  1G88. 
You  will  find  it  in  Aubrey's  history  of  i 
the  British  people.  You  will  find  it  in 
Hume,  in  Knight's  great  work,  and  in 
every  other  book  which  claims  to  be 
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a  full  hhtory  of  Great  Britain.  The 
bull  of  Adrian  the  Fourth  is  a  document 
as  genuine  as  the  Magna  Charta. 

AVliy  should  it  be  so  hard  for  the 
Anioi-ican  Catholics  to  believe  that  the 
Pope  signed  away  from  a  people  the 
right  to  choose  its  own  rulers?  It  is  a 
part  of  the  Catholic  creed  that  the  Pope 
has  such  power.  It  is  claimed  to  be  his 
l)v  virtue  of  his  being  the  personal 
representative  of  God,  in  the  hollow  of 
whose  hand  rests  all  lands  and  all  peo- 
ples. Here  is  the  wording  of  the  most 
cruel  document  that  human  brains  ever 
conceived  and  human  hands  ever  sign- 
ed :— 

"As  for  Ireland  and  all  other  islands 
where  Christ  is  known  and  Christian  re- 
ligion is  received,  it  is  out  of  all  doubt, 
they  do  belong  to  the  right  of  St.  Peter 
and  the  Church  of  Rome.  You  have, 
our  well-beloved-son  in  Christ,  so  ad- 
vertised and  signified  to  us  that  you  wall 
enter  into  the  land  and  realm  of  Ire- 
land to  the  end  to  bring  them  into 
obedience  to  law,  and  in  your  subjection 
to  root  from  among  them  their  foul  sins 
and  wickedness,  as  also  to  yield  and  J)ay 
yearly  out  of  every  house  a  yearly  pen- 
sion of  one  penny  to  St.  Peter.  We 
therefore  grant  that  you  do  enter  to 
possess  that  land.  And  further^  we  do 
stj^ctly  require  that  all  the  people  of 
that  land  do  with  all  humhleness,  duti- 
fulness  and  honour  accept  and  receive 
you  as  their  liegelord  and  sovereign.'''' 

The  order  which  sent  the  troops  into 
Highland  glen,  to  commit  the  aw^ful 
massacre  of  Glencoe.  is  a  wicked  docu- 
ment. The  order  which  sent  armed  men 
into  the  south  of  France  to  slaughter  oft 
and  to  desolate,  is  a  wicked  document. 
But  by  the  side  of  this  devilish  bull, 
which  Adrian  the  Fourth  granted  to  the 
Norman  King,  these  other  two  papers 
might  almost  seem  virtuous.  The  docu- 
ment, which  was  the  death  warrant  to 
the  dwellers  within  the  glen,  carried  at 
least  the  excuse  of  having  been  issued 


against  those  who  had  sprung  up,  with 
arms  in  their  hands,  to  resist  the  govern- 
ment. The  order  which  sent  the  ruth- 
less warriors  against  the  peace-loving 
Albigenses,  could  have  at  least  have 
claimed  that  the  Pope  considered  the 
victims  to  be  heretics.  But  the  papal  bull 
which  sent  Ireland  to  chains  and  slav- 
ery, which  time  again  and  again  has 
caused  her  precious  life-blood  to  flow  in 
torrents,  and  which  has  caused  her  peo- 
ple to  be  smitten  by  famine  until  wide 
areas  were  absolutely  bereft  of  human 
inhabitant,  was  directed  not  against 
those  who  had  been  in  rebellion,  not 
against  those  who  were  heretics,  hut 
'against  those  who  regarded  the  Pope  as 
the  Holy  Father.,  and  his  church  as 
Holy  Mother.  Of  all  the  dark  deeds 
born  of  malice  and  greed,  that  have 
cursed  the  human  race,  this  was  the 
most  diabolical,  and  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, by  the  so-called  Vicar  of  Christ, 
in  the  sacred  name  of  religion. 

To  let  loose  upon  his  faithful  children 
the  hell-dogs  of  Norman  and  Saxon 
ferocity  and  lust — the  enormities  being 
given  the  express  sanction  of  God's 
representative  upon  the  earth — was  a 
more  frightful  crime  against  God  and 
man  than  was  ever  committed  by  At- 
tila,  by  Alaric,  by  Tamellane,  or  by 
Herod  himself.  In  the  butcheries  which 
followed  the  granting  of  that  papal 
bull,  the  burning  of  homes,  the  outrages 
upon  helpless  women,  the  ruthless 
slaughter  of  children,  the  desolation 
which  blighted  the  commerce,  agricul- 
ture and  education  make,  to  my  mind, 
quite  the  most  hon^hle  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

"When  the  Norman  invaders  landed  in 
Ireland,  in  the  year  1170,  they  brought 
no  weapon  so  effective  as  the  papal  hull. 
That  command  from  their  Holy  Father 
paralyzed  the  Irish.  They  were  thrown 
into  a  state  of  stupefaction  and  de- 
spair. "\^'Tiile  some  said  "u-e  must  re- 
sist the  Norman^''  others  said,  ^^we  must 
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ohey  the  Popey  One  hundred  thousand 
Saxons  were  hurled  against  the  Scots, 
only  to  be  rolled  back  in  discomforture. 
Scotland  never  was  conquered,  although 
assailed  from  generation  to  generation 
by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.  The  Irish- 
man has  proved  on  a  hundred  fields  of 
battle  throughout  the  world  that  a  bet- 
ter soldier  than  he  has  never  gone  to 
the  firing  line.  Why  is  it,  as  Prentiss 
said,  "The  brave  and  generous  sons  of 
Erin  have  fought  all  battles  success- 
fully, except  their  own?"  It  is  because 
they  have  heen  kej)t  in  a  state  of 
division  and  half-heartedness  hy  the 
papal  command^  tohich  enjoined  obedi- 
ence vjwn  them  to  their  liegelord,  the 
British  King.  Conscience,  which  makes 
cowards  of  us  all,  was  against  the 
Irishman  in  fighting  for  his  own  rights 
and  liberties,  and  hence  his  struggle  for 
Ireland  has  been  hesitating,  fitful,  and 
devoid  of  that  unity  and  confidence 
which  is  essential  to  success.  Educated 
to  believe  that  the  Pope  has  a  right  to 
impose  rulers  of  his  own  choosing  upon 
his  own  children,  the  Irish  have  never 
resisted  the  English  with  anything  like 
the  national  spirit  and  persistence  of 
the  Scots.  Only  7,000  soldiers  were  sent 
to  subdue  the  unhappy  Island,  and 
Henry  the  Second  was  so  certain  of 
success,  hecmise  of  the  papal  hull,  that 
he  did  not  deign  to  lead  these  troops  in 
person.  He  sent  his  brother;  and  that 
brother  with  only  a  handful  of  troops 
was  successful  in  effecting  a  conquest. 
Awed,  divided,  superstitiously  afraid, 
the  Irish  almost  held  out  their  arms  to 
the  shackles.  Following  the  conquest 
there  came  to  the  Irish  the  loss  of  their 
estate,  their  liberty,  their  commerce, 
their  manufactures,  their  system  of  edu- 
cation, their  law,  and  their  civilization. 
Yet  vnth  suhmissireness  and  docility, 
hard  to  understand,  the  sons  of  Erin 
continued  to  lick  the  hand  lohich  struck 
them  down.  The  cowl  of  the  monk 
having  heen  stretched  hefore  the  hrain 


of  the  child  rested  upon  the  mind  of  the 
man.  The  priest  taught  the  children 
of  Erin,  not  to  see  with  their  own  eyes, 
hut  icith  the  eyes  of  the  priests.  They 
continued  to  obey  the  priests ;  they  con- 
tinued to  adore  their  holy  pap ;  and  they 
dutifully  and  regularly  send  the  Peter's 
pence  to  Rome. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  the  logical  result  of  the  priestly 
teaching  in  parochial  schools,  consider 
the  words  of  some  Irish  chieftains  who, 
in  the  14th  century,  were  addressing  to 
the  Pope  a  remonstrance  full  of  pathos. 
In  the  remonstrance  these  monk-taught 
Irishmen  did  not  deny  the  Pope  had 
the  right  to  give  them  a  ruler  who  was 
revolting  to  them;  did  not  deny  thxit 
the  Holy  Father  had  kept  well  within 
his  prerogative  when  he  sold  them  to 
the  Norman  king :  hvt,  on  the  contrary, 
admitted  that  the  Pope,  as  a  represen- 
tative of  God,  upon  the  earth,  possessed 
the  supreme  over-lordship  of  Ireland. 
On  the  ground  that  the  English  had  not 
complied  with  the  terms  of  the  papal 
decree,  and  on  that  ground  only,  was 
the  remonstrance  against  the  Norman 
king  founded.  The  Irish  chieftain 
claimed  that  the  English  had  set  aside 
their  laws, corrupted  their  morals, seized 
their  lands,  and  had  committed  all 
kinds  of  enormities  against  the  Pope's 
children — his  poor  faithful  children — 
and  for  this  reason,  and  no  other,  the 
Irish  claimed  a  right  to  revolt  against 
the  Brtish  and  Normans.  But  it  was 
too  late.  The  fatal  division  and  dis- 
sensions that  the  papal  bull  had  brought 
into  the  country — some  saying  that  they 
should  submit,  and  others  saying  the> 
should  resist — caused  the  desiderate  re- 
volt of  the  Irish  chieftains  to  have  no 
other  result  than  to  stretch  10,000  Irish 
stark  and  gory  on  the  field  of  Athunsee. 

'"'"Thoiigh  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  serve 
Him'''' !  In  like  spirit  these  distracted, 
oppressed,  suffering  Irish,  during  all 
the  years  of  their  suffering  and  subjec- 
tion, might  have  gathered  up  the  na- 
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t  ion  a  I  voice  into  the  one  expression  in 
(TV  to  their  Holy  Father,  ^'thour/h  he 
ctnisc  the  death  of  my  children .  the  deso- 
/(ition  of  my  country,  yet  icill  I  love 
him  and  obey  him. 

Wlien  Henry  the  VIII  smote  Rome 
Avith  that  heavy  hattle-ax  of  his,  the 
Ii-ish  remained  true  to  the  Pope.  The 
Knalish  kin<2:,  filled  with  wrath,  could 
not  reach  the  Vatican  to  wreak  his 
vengeance  there,  but  he  could  reach  the 
Irish,  and  he  did  it,  in  a  way  that  makes 
the  reader  of  the  record  shudder.  Up- 
on those  devoted  people  was  inflicted  by 
Henry,  by  Elizal)eth  and  by  James  the 
First  such  a  code  of  laws  as  this  sin- 
cursed  world  has  rarely  known.  One  of 
those  frii»:htful  statutes  made  it  high 
treason,  punishable  by  the  death  pen- 
ahy,  for  an  P^nglishman  to  marry  an 
Irish  woman. 

After  centuries  of  ceaseless  struggle 
in  which  she  has  often  been  chained  to 
the  ground  and  pinned  there  by  the 
bayonet,  her  voice  of  protest  choked  by 
her  own  blood.  Ireland  is  at  length  win- 
ning back  her  soil  by  the  sword  wrested 
from  her:  and  the  time  may  yet  come 
when  this  green  isle  may  have  the  de- 
scription, "first  flower  of  the  earth  and 
first  gem  of  the  sea."' 

It  is  related  that  when  that  effeminate 
but  intelligent  king,  Louis  XV  of 
France,  visited  Brussels  he  was  shown 
the  tombs  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy. 
Among  others  there  was  the  sepulchre 
of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  the  last  of  that 
great  house.  Pointing  to  it  the  French 
King  remarked  to  his  courtiers,  "there 
lies  the  cause  of  our  wars."  The  great 
but  unscrupulous  King  Louis  the  11th 
had  seized  upon  the  inheritance  of  that 
orphan  girl.  She  married  the  Emperor 
of  (iermany.and  her  cause  was  espoused 
along  the  lihine.  Many  a  long  devour- 
ing struggle  followed,  as  ages  dragged 
along,  and  the  remark  of  the  French 
monarch  was  well  made. 

With  eren  stricter  accuracy,  the  Irish 
coidd  point  to  the  hvll  of  Adrian  the 
Fourth,  ivho  sold  them  to  the  Norman 


King,  as  the  cause  of  centuries  of  strife, 
misrule,  spoiliation,  illteracy,  starva- 
tion and  despair. 

"By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them." 
AVhat  of  the  Ireland  of  today?  She  is 
still  controlleci  by  the  Pope,  as  she  ever 
was.  What  of  her  actual  condition  and 
l)r()gressive  tendency?  To  what  goal 
does  she  seem  bound?  What  has  been 
the  harvest  of  a  thousand  years  of 
blind  fidelity  and  service  to  the  cause 
of  Rome  ?  In  answering  this  no  Protes- 
tant report,  pamphlet  or  book  will  be 
used.  I  am  depending  upon  a  book  re- 
cently issued  from  the  I-.ondon  Press 
entitled  ^'■Priests  and  People  in  Ire- 
land;' by  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy.  The 
first  volume  appeared  in  the  year  1902. 
I  am  using  an  edition  of  lOOG. 

The  author  is  an  eminent  Barrister 
at  Law,  formerly  a  member  of  the 
Catholic  church,  and  still  a  Catholic, 
though  lie  has  been  ex-communicated 
for  telling  the  truth  about  the  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

In  the  appendix  of  his  book  there  is 
a  table  of  statistics  that  ought  to  set  the 
American  world  to  thinking.  Bear  in 
mind,  as  I  quote  these  figures,  that  this 
is  Roman  Catholicism  at  icorh  in  one  of 
its  own  countries  where  its  movements 
are  unhampered,  its  growth  unobstimct- 
cd,  and  where  it  exercises  its  power 
without  interference.  According  to  this 
publication  there  was  in  the  year  18G1, 
4,505.265  Catholics.  The  priests,  monks 
and  nuns  numbered  5,955.  Forty  years 
later  (1901)  the  Catholic  population 
had  decreased  to  3,308,GG1,  and  the 
priests,  monks  and  nuns  had  increased 
to  14,145.  In  the  forty  years  there  had 
occurred  a  diminution  in  the  Catholic 
population  of  27  per  cent.  During  the 
same  period  the  mnnbcr  of  pjnests, 
monl-s  and  nuns  had  increased  137  per 
cent. 

In  18G1  the  total  clerical  establish- 
ment was  9,294.  In  1901  it  was  1G.871. 
In  other  words  the  faithful  children 
outside  of  the  various  clerical  orders, 
are  not  so  numerous  as  they  were  forty 
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years  ar/o,  hut  they  are  taxed  to  support 
an  estahJishment  which  is  almost  twice 
as  large  and  almost  ticice  as  expensive. 

During  the  same  period,  (1861  to 
1901)  the  Protestant  population  has  di- 
minished very  slightly  (Ti/o  per  cent.), 
whereas  the  Protestant  clergy  of  all  de- 
nominations has  decreased  15  per  cent. 
To  be  exact,  in  1861  the  Protestant 
population  was  1.243,299.  Ministering 
to  these  about  3,239  clergy.  In  1901  the 
Protestant  population  was  1,150,114, 
the  clergy  numbered  2,726. 

.4  more  amazing  proof  of  the  growth 
of  the  hierarchy,  at  the  expense  of  the 
people  who  support  it,  could  not  he 
found,  than  is  afforded  hy  the  cold  fig- 
ures presented,  in  the  appendix  to  Mc- 
Carthy''s  hook. 

On  the  16th  page  of  this  volume  this 
devout  Catholic  (McCarthy)  speaks  of 
"the  stagnation,  decay  and  hopeless- 
ness" that  have  settled  on  Catholic  Ire- 
land, and  asks,  "AMio  are  the  enslavers? 
Who  keep  the  Irish  Catholic  mind  in 
subjection?  ^"STio  denounce  a  'free 
mind'  and  'free  thought'  as  if  they  are 
diseases?" 

Arguing  that  the  difference  between 
a  stagnant  Catholic  community  and  a 
thrifty  Protestant  community  is  due 
entirely  to  the  hierarchy,  McCarthy 
says  that  it  can  not  be  due  to  a  lack  of 
capital,  for  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars can  he  raised  hy  subscription  for  a 
new  Catholic  church  anywhere  in  Ire- 
land. Then  he  says  "we  find  in  this 
very  diocese  (Louth)  that  Cardinal 
Logue  vms  ahle  to  clear  over  $150,000 
at  a  single  hazarr,  for  the  interior  deco- 
ration of  his  cathedral!'''  He  asks  con- 
cerning this  "stagnation,  decay  and 
hopelessness"  in  Catholic  Ireland,  "Is 
it  not  caused  by  the  up-bringing  of  the 
lay  Catholics,  hecause  of  the  timidity 
and  want  of  self-help  implanted  in 
their  minds?  Is  it  not  the  result  of 
their  up-bringing  that  they  are  prepar- 
ed to  expend  millions  of  money  in  the 
building  of  churches  and  convents,  and 


endowing  priests  and  nuns,  and  thus 
leave  themselves  loithout  a  ten  pound 
note  to  start  a  fresh  industry  f 

Quite  at  random  I  will  take  some  of 
the  descriptions  of  priestly  devices  for 
separating  the  Irish  from  their  money. 
The  first  is  the  marriage  among  the 
poor.  The  priest  comes  to  the  wedding- 
feast,  after  he  has  performed  the  cere- 
mony. That  he  should  be  so  conde- 
scending, is  a  great  honor  to  those 
present.  He  seats  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  table;  fills  the  tumblers  with 
wine,  which  he  hands  to  the  females, 
each  of  whom  make  a  courtesy  as  she 
takes  the  tumbler  of  liquor  from  his 
hand.  To  the  men,  the  priest  hands 
cups  or  tumblers  of  whisky.  Now,  I 
quote  McCarthy,  just  as  he  writes, — 
''After  the  company  had  imhihed  freely, 
the  j)riest  arose  and  Avent  around  with 
the  bride-cake,  ichich  he  sold  in  pieces 
to  the  men  and  women.  Each  one  paid 
him  for  his  or  her  slice,  taking  the 
pieces  of  cake  and  dropping  the  money 
on  the  plate  instead  of  it.  AVhen  the 
priest  had  gone  the  entire  round  of  the 
company  he  took  the  proceeds  from  the 
plate  and  put  them  in  his  pocket,  and 
he  shortly  afterwards  took  his  depar- 
ture from  the  house.  This  habit  of  sell- 
ing the  bride-cake  is  very  prevalent  at 
weddings  of  poor  Catholics  throughout 
the  Xorth  of  Ireland".  At  this  partic- 
ular wedding  the  sale  of  the  bride's 
cake  to  these  poor  people  yielded  $25.00 
to  the  priest,  who  liad  already  been 
paid  a  fee  for  performing  the  cere- 
mony. 

From  the  marriage  feast  we  go  to 
the  funeral,  and  there  we  find  the  priest 
again  raking  in  the  sheckles.  Again  lot 
me  quote, — "If  the  priest  comes  to  the 
funeral  a  collection  is  made  up  for  hiin 
hefore  the  dead  hody  leaves  the  hous, 
for  the  cemetery.  In  some  instances  j 
this  is  done  in  a  particularly  offensive 
way.  The  coffin  is  laid  on  chaii's  out- 
side of  the  door,  and  a  large  dish  or 
plate  is  placed  upon  it,  and  all  of  those 


JULIAN  HARRIS  "DRAPS"  INTO 
STATESMANSHIP 


HE  seriousness  with  wliich  Jii- 

^  I  "^  Han  Harris  takes  himself  is 
I  beeomin*;  a  national  menace, 
seriously  enclangerin<»:  the  pub- 
lic eye.  He  has  been  using 
the  widest  license  in  the 
discussion  of  public  men 
and  measures.  He  not  only  holds  'post 
mortem  examinations,  but  practices 
vivisection.  He  took  me  to  pieces,  the 
other  day,  in  the  most  complacent  man- 
ner imatriiiable.  He  weig^hed  me  in  his 
mental  balances,  adjusting  the  indi- 
cator with  nicety,  and  then  left  us  in 
doubt  whether  he  considered  me  a 
statesman  or  a  mental  bushwhacker. 

On  page  13  of  his  magazine  for 
August.  1910,  appears  a  picture  of  an 
old  woman  with  a  shell  comb  at  the 
back  of  her  head  a  pair  of  large  spec- 
tacles (presumably  of  the  horn-rim  va- 
riety) over  her  eyes,  and  her  mouth 
opened  out  to  an  alarming  extent.  In 
her  hand  is  a  spoon,  from  which  she  is 
pouring  powdered  soap.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  believe  that  she  is  saying 
something  which  everybody  ought  to 
hear,  and  which  it  pleases  her  to' say. 

Directly  opposite  the  open  mouth  of 
this  old  Avoman,  appears  the  name  of 
Julian  Harris,  in  big  black  letters. 
Above  his  name  appears  the  headline, 
"A  ^fessage  to  Georgians  on  Compul- 
sory P2ducation.''  The  editorial  which 
follows  these  preliminaries  is  a  con- 
demnation of  those  members  of  the 
Legislature  who  voted  against  that 
particular  compulsory  education  bill 
which  was  before  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture at  its  recent  session. 

Julian  first  refers  to  Japan,  which 
has  a  compulsory  education  law,  re- 
quiring each  child  to  be  given  six  j'ears 
of  schooling.  Of  course,  Mr.  Harris 
contrasts  Georgia  and  Japan,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  former. 


Julian  should  remember  that  Japan 
has  no  such  terrible  problem  as  our 
race  question.  In  the  second  place,  no 
School-])ook  Trust,  leagued  with  the 
State  authorities,  plunders  the  Japs  as 
mercilessly  as  our  School-book  Trust 
robs  our  people.  An  investigation  of 
the  Japanese  educational  system  Avould 
l)robably  show  that  the  text-books  are 
published  and  furnished  by  the  State, 
and  that  the  children  are  fed  while  at 
school.  That's  the  Avay  they  do  in 
Europe ! 

Selecting  Legislators  Hardeman  and 
Baker,  Brother  Harris  calls  them  "as- 
sassins". Says  Julian.  "Hardeman 
harried  the  patience  of  the  weak-kneed 
Legislators  and  mouthed  them  into  si- 
lence or  flight,  after  Baker  had  bel- 
loAved  inanities  at  tiresome  length."  If 
I  had  been  there,  there  would  have  been 
at  least  one  more  man  to  "bellow"  and 
"harry".  Any  compulsory  education 
bill  which  fails  to  furnish  text-books 
as  a  part  of  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
school-house  Avould,  in  many  cases, 
make  poverty  a  crime.  The  State  fur- 
nishes the  teacher,  the  school-house,  the 
desks,  the  blackboards, — why  should  it 
make  an  exception  of  the  most  neces- 
sary part  of  the  outfit?  My  friend 
Julian  Harris  will  rack  his  brain  in 
vain  to  find  a  good  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion. The  School-])ook  Trust — and 
very  nearly  every  other  truts — has 
such  a  strangle-hold  upon  affairs  in 
(ieorgia.  that  it  has  not  only  exacted 
the  most  outrageous  prices,  but  has  se- 
cured a  change  in  the  books  required 
with  such  frequency  that  the  burden 
has  been  most  oppressive  to  the  poor. 
Before  the  Georgia  Legislature, — or 
any  other, — should  adopt  compulsory 
education,  all  the  "incidental  expense" 
gi'aft  should  be  swept  away,  and  the 
State   should   furnish   the  books  as   a 
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necessary  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
schools. 

Brother  Harris  is  so  extreme  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  sixty-eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  who  defeated 
the  bill,  that  he  utterly  repudiates 
the  idea  that  they  could  have  been  both 
intelligent  and  honest.  He  says  in  so 
many  words  that  they  were  either  ig- 
noramuses, or  demagogues,  or  foes  to 
education,  or  enemies  to  Georgia's 
growth  and  development ;  and  that  they 
should  stand  outlawed.  That's  pretty 
rough,  isn't  it? 

General  Robert  Toombs  was  the  most 
progressive  statesman  of  his  day.  His 
great  brain  shaped  our  Constitu- 
tion of  1877.  He  favored  and  advo- 
cated public  schools,  but  he  did  not  ap- 
prove of  compulsory  education.  Had 
he  done  so,  our  Constitution  would  have 
borne  evidence  of  the  fact.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  by  any  means  a  new  one, 
and  General  Toombs  must  have  studied 
it  during  his  long  sojourn  in  Europe. 

The  gentlemen  who  are  denounced 
by  name  in  the  Uncle  Remus's  Maga- 
zine are  standing  now  where  the  great 
Georgia  statesman  stood  in  1877;  con- 
ditions have  not  materially  changed; 
and  therefore,  in  attacking  Baker  and 
Hardeman,  the  irate  editor  has  assailed 
the  memory  of  such  sages  as  the  Judges 
Reese,  ex-Gov.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  and 
ex-Senator  Robert  Toombs.  Even 
so  earnest  a  man  as  Julian  Harris 
should  think  twice  before  he  puts  his 
opinion  before  that  of  the  Statesman 
who  framed  the  Constitution  under 
which  we  are  now  living. 

Taking  up  the  statistics  which  show 
the  frightful  illiteracy  that  exists  in 
the  South,  Brother  Harris  refers  espe- 
cially to  the  home  Counties  of  Messrs. 
Hardeman  and  Baker.  In  1908,  ac- 
cording to  Brother  Harris,  13  per  cent. 
of  all  the  children  of  school  age  in 
Lumpkin  County  were  illiterates.  Out 
of  the  196  illiterates  of  the  school  age, 
all  but  ten  were  white. 

Those  last  five  words  were  put  in 


caj^ital  letters  by  Brother  Harris,  for 
the  sake  of  emphasis. 

"^Vlien  you  remember  that  there  are 
no  negroes  to  speak  of  in  Lumpkin 
County,  you  will  realize  that  these  five 
words  need  not  have  sprung  up  in 
capital  letters.  A  mountain  county 
which  can  show  so  good  a  record  as 
Lumpkin,  where  the  percentage  of  il- 
literacy is  only  13  per  cent.,  certainly 
does  not  deserve  the  indictment  which 
l^rother  Julian  presents  against  it. 

Next :  Jefferson  County,  the  home 
of  Legislator  Robert  N.  Hardeman, 
is  taken  up.  By  the  School  Cen- 
sus of  1908  it  is  shown  that 
the  percentage  of  illiterates  of  school 
age  was  19  per  cent.  "When  you 
remember  that  Jefferson  County  has  a 
heavy  negro  population,  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  illiteracy  is  among 
the  blacks,  you  will  see  that  Brother 
Julian's  indictment  against  Harde- 
man's home  County  will  have  to.  be 
quashed. 

One  by  one  Brother  Harris  takes  up 
the  objections  to  the  Bill  for  Compul- 
sory Education,  as  it  w^as  framed  and 
presented  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Georgia  Legislature.  If  in  disposing 
of  these  objections  Julian  had  used  . 
more  argument  and  less  hysteria,  the  \ 
space  which  he  filled  from  his  fountain 
of  invective  would  have  been  occupied 
with  reading  matter  more  valuable 
than  that  which  now  fills  it.  He  was 
peculiarly  unfortunate  in  contrasting 
the  conduct  of  the  Hardemans  and  the 
Bakers  with  that  of  Bob  Toombs.  For. 
as  1  have  already  shown,  Bob  Toomb- 
did  not  favor  compulsory  education 
under  any  circumstances.  As  to  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens,  he  was  such  a  cham- 
pion of  personal  liberty  that  he  always 
opposed  all  such  measures  as  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  That  Ben  Hill  would  have 
favored  the  Compulsory  Education 
Bill,  which  would  have  put  a  penalty 
upon  the  moneyless  man,  no  one  con- 
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versant  Avitli  his  speeches  and  writings 
will  readily  believe. 

Now,  let  nie  say  a  friendly  ^^•ord  to 
Julian  Harris,  and  to  other  well-mean- 
ing but  mistaken  Atlanta  faddists,  who 
arc  hu tiding  up  an  entirely  new  kind 
of  lohhij  in  our  State  House.  Wh^n  a 
sane  Editor  can  deliberately  write  and 
publish  such  a  wild  editorial  as  that  of 
,Julian  Harris,  and  when  a  most  excel- 
lent Atlanta  lady  can  go  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature  and  claim  an 
appropriation  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
in(j  farmers''  u'ires  how  to  cook  and  how 
to  become  good  wires  and  mothers,  it 
is  high  time  that  common  sense  should 
deliver  its  message  to  the  people  of 
Georgia. 

The  most  excellent  lady  who  declared 
she  desired  aid  from  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature in  order  that  the  country  women 
can  be  taught  by  the  city  women  how 
to  cook  and  how  to  become  good  wives 
and  mothers,  unwittingly  insulted  the 
womanhood  of  the  country  side.  It  is 
to  these  women  that  Ave  are  looking,  to 
a  large  degree,  for  the  manly  boys  and 
the  pure  girls  who  are  to  be  the  hope 
of  our  future.  As  everybod}^  knows, 
too  many  of  the  city  ladies  go  in  for 
fads  and  fancies.  They  will  not  deny 
themselves  the  pleasures  of  society  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  rearing  of 
large  families.  Many  of  them  drink, 
some  of  them  smoke.  Instead  of  stay- 
ing at  home,  the  beautiful  sphere  for 
which  God  created  them  and  where  the 
Woman  is  the  Queen  of  her  own  do- 
mestic world,  they  too  often  chase  rain- 
bows, devoting  themselves  to  imprac- 
tabilties,  talking  visionary  stuff  that 
has  nothing  substantial  to  it.  I  say 
this  in  all  kindness,  for  many  of  these 
ladies  are  known  to  me  and  I  respect 
them  highly.  They  mean  well,  but  they 
take  up  the  wrong  things  instead  of  the 
right  things;  and  some  of  the  right 
things  which  they  do  take  up,  they  get 
at  in  the  wrong  way  and  at  the  wrong 
time. 

When  a  splendid  gentleman  like  Bob 


Hardeman,  of  Jefferson  County,  can  be 
pillored  in  the  Uncle  Rcmiis's  Maga- 
zine, and  hissed  by  the  society  ladies  of 
Atlanta,  the  case  calls  for  heroic  treat- 
ment. Our  Legislators  are  not  sent  to 
Atlanta  to  take  orders  from  Lady 
I^obbyists,  any  more  than  they  are  to 
take  orders  from  masculine  Lobby- 
ists. Whatever  these  ladies  have  to 
say  about  compulsory  education,  or 
other  subjects,  should  be  given  to  the 
press,  or  put  out  in  pamphlets,  books, 
or  circulars.  There  is  danger  of  a 
great  public  evil  growing  up,  if  a  lot  of 
women  should  besiege  every  session 
of  the  Legislature,  rewarding  with 
blandishments  and  flattery  the  weak- 
lings who  yield  to  them;  and  assailing 
with  hisses  on  the  streets  and  on  the 
street-cars  and  in  the  Capitol  Lobby, 
those  stalwart  men  who  stand  by  their 
own  convictions. 

If  Julian  Harris  will  but  direct  his 
undoubted  ability  towards  a  deeper 
study  of  this  subject,  he  will  realize 
that  the  true  reason  why  so  many  w^hite 
children  are  not  sent  to  school  is  a  dis- 
credit, not  to  the  parent,  but  to  the 
State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
not  offered  free  education  to  our  people 
as  it  Avas  intended  by  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  that  the  State  should 
do.  We  have  allowed  a  system  of  pet- 
ty, but  burdensome,  graft  to  grow  up 
within  the  system.  The  parents  have 
to  pay  unjustly  and  excessively  for  the 
privilege  of  keeping  their  little  ones  in 
schools  which  are  almost  mockingly 
called  "'free".  They  are  taxed  with 
"incidental  dues",  many  items  of  which 
will  not  bear  searching  investigation. 
They  are  burdened  with  the  everlasting 
exploitation  of  the  School-book  Trust; 
and  many  a  time  an  arbitrary  Board 
of  Education  or  the  arbitrary  teacher 
confiscates  the  rights  of  the  child  to 
an  education  without  giving  the  child 
or  the  parent  a  right  to  be  heard  before 
the  door  of  the  school-house  is  shut  in 
the  face  of  the  child. 

Again,  abject  poverty  has  much  to 
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do  with  illiteracy  in  Georgia.  Some  of 
our  peojjle  are  miserabl}''  poor.  They 
can  not  send  their  children  to  school  in 
rags  and  with  nothing  but  a  crust  of 
bread  to  eat  for  dinner.  All  of  the 
other  children  would  ridicule  the  shab- 
bily dressed  child,  would  ridicule  the 
contents  of  his  dinner-bucket,  and 
Avould  practically  expel  it  by  that  cruel 
treatment,  of  which  children  are  so 
often  guilty. 

Away  back  yonder,  is  the  beginning 
of  our  troubles  in  the  National  Legisla- 
tion which  allows  the  beneficieries  of 
special  privileges  to  take  for  them- 
selves the  entire  national  increase  in 
wealth.  To  say  to  the  poor  man,  who 
is  unable  to  properly  clothe  and  feed 
his  children,  and  who  is  unable  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  School-book  Trust — 
after  having  been  robbed  by  so  many 
other  Trusts — that  he  must  buy  the 
high-priced  books,  pay  the  incidental 
fees,  and  send  his  child  to  school  for  at 
least  sixty  days  in  the  year,  or  go  to 
jail,  would  be  heartless.  I  hope  that  the 
Georgia  Legislature  will  never  pass  an 
act  which  would  make  a  criminal  out 
of  a  destitute  parent  because  he  could 
not  "squeeze  blood  out  of  a  turnip." 

What  could  a  City  chap  know  about 
the  actualities  of  Country  life?  "VVliat 
could  my  friend,  and  respected  friend,- 
Fred  Seely,  know  about  it?  What 
could  Mrs.  John  K.  Ottley,  a  most  ad- 
mirable lady,  Avhose  friendship  I  am 
glad"  to  possess,  know  about  the  inner 
home  life  of  a  country  plantation? 
These  earnest  citizens,  desiring  to  do 
something  for  the  betterment  of  the 
community,  have  read  books,  pamph- 
lets, magazine  articles  and  newspaper 
comments  upon  rural  conditions  until 
they  feel  absolutely  certain  that  they 
are  masters  of  the  subject.  But  they 
are  mistaken.  Honestly  mistaken,  I 
grant  you,  but  nevertheless  grievously 
mistaken. 

Having  lived  among  this  poor  class 
of  our  people,  having  sat  around  their 
fire-sides    talking    with    them,    having 


eaten  at  their  tables  month  after  month, 
having  taught  their  boys  and  girls  in 
humble  school-houses  in  remote  rural 
communities,  having  studied  them  Sun- 
day and  Mondaj^,  I  can  conscientiously 
say  that  all  this  talk  about  unnatural 
parentage  in  rural  districts  is  the 
merest  bosh,  and  the  most  cruel  mis- 
representation. 

Xinety-nine  fathers  and  mothers  out 
of  every  hundred  are  talking,  or  think- 
ing, or  dreaming  or  struggling  for  the 
education  of  their  children.  I  have 
scarcely  ever  talked  to  a  father  or 
mother  concerning  some  child,  who  at- 
tracted my  attention,  but  that  the  pa- 
rent Avould  immediately  respond,  "If 
I  can  just  give  him  a  good  schooling." 
That  is  the  thought  which  occupies  the 
first  place  in  the  average  parents' 
mind,  that's  the  wish  that  is  the  dear- 
est to  the  heart  of  the  average  Georgia 
farmer  who  has  a  son  or  daughter. 

As  to  asking  the  aid  of  the  Georgia 
Legislature  to  make  better  wives  and 
mothers  of  the  country  women  of  this 
State :  I  have  rarely  known  a  subject 
more  difficult  to  discuss  patiently  and 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
There  are  thousands  of  devoted  and  ab- 
solutely admirable  wives  and  mothers 
in  our  cities,  in  our  towns,  and  in  our 
villages,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  and 
pride  to  testify  to  that  fact ;  but  if  you 
ask  me  to  carry  you  to  the  home  of  the 
true  wife  and  the  true  mother,  one  who 
loses  herself  entirely  in  the  existence  of 
her  husband  and  children,  one  who  is 
the  first  to  rise  in  the  morning  and  the 
last  to  retire  at  night,  one  who  is  al- 
w^ays  at  her  post  of  duty,  and  the  one 
who  carries  upon  her  shoulders  the  bur- 
dens of  both  her  husband  and  children, 
one  who  is  the  keeper  of  the  household 
and  the  good  angel  of  it,  utterly  un- 
selfish, happy  in  making  others  happy, 
with  no  thought  of  seeing  her  name  in 
the  papers,  no  thought  of  besieging  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  no  thought  of 
fashionable  pleasure,  perfectly  con- 
tent in  a  quiet  home  life,  in  which  she 
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(loos  nobody  harm  and  everybody  much 
^ood.  takin<»-  as  many  thorns  as  she  can 
i'l-om  the  path\Yay  of  her  husband  and 
strewinp:  it  with  as  many  roses  as  possi- 
l)le,  streiiiitheninir  him  by  her  inspira- 
tion as  lie  <>()es  forward  to  li<rht  the  bat- 
tles of  life,  smoothing  the  pillow  upon 
which  he  rests  his  tired  head  when  he 
comes  home,  tenderly  rearino;  the  boys 
and  fjirls  ^Yho  will  in  turn  g:o  away 
from  the  door  some  day  for  the  last 
lime — the  boy  to  become  a  good  soldier 
in  life's  continuous  \Yarfare,  and  the 
airl  to  become  some  ardent  suitor's  wife 
and  to  be  to  him  wdiat  her  mother  has 
l)een  to  her  father;  and  wdio,  wdien  all 
toils  are  done  and  her  strength  is  de- 
l)arting,  will  sit  calmly  in  the  doorway 
watching  the  setting  sun  with  a  serene 
smile  upon  her  face  and  never  a  fear  in 
her  heart — ask  me  to  find  where  this 
woman  lives,  where  this  type  is  to  be 
found,  and  I  will  make  a  bee-line  for 
the  country. 

Any  description  of  fashionable  life 
among  City  people,  who  being  rich  are 
devoting  themselves  to  what  they  call 
pleasure,  wotdd  fit  any  American  City 
about  as  well  as  another.  In  New  York, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  Bos- 
ton. Baltimore,  Atlanta  and  Washing- 
ton City  the  fast  life,  meaning  the  life 
devoted  to  fashionable  pastimes  and 
pleasures,  present  about  the  same 
features. 

Is  it  not  true  that  at  every  social 
function  in  the  Gate  City,  wdiiskey  and 
wines  are  provided  for  the  guests?  Is 
there  not  smoking  among  the  women  as 
well  as  among  the  men? 

A  few  years  ago  when  I  w^as  visiting 
Colonel  "\V.  D.  Mann  for  the  purpose  of 
launching  the  New  York  Magazine  I 
discovered,  to  my  amazement,  that  it 


was  the  proper  thing  to  offer  to  every 
Sunday  morning  caller,  male  or  female, 
a  drink  of  rKjuor.  Some  of  the  ladies 
took  a  High -ball  and  some  preferred  a 
Cock-tail. 

In  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun,  of 
August  S.  1J)10,  there  is  a  Washington 
special  defending  Mrs.  Nicholas  Long- 
worth,  the  daughter  of  Roosevelt,  in 
the  matter  of  smoking  cigarettes. 
The  substance  of  the  defense  is  the  fa- 
miliar old  phrase  among  politicians, 
'^They  all  do  it." 

According  to  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle, "the  practice  of  smoking  is  not 
confined  to  any  special  few,  but  is  quite 
general  among  fashionable  w^omen  as  a 
regular  feature  of  practically  every 
ultra-fashionable  dinner  party  is  to 
supply  cigarettes  for  the  w'omen, 

"The  old-fashioned  idea  of  having  the 
men  at  the  table  to  smoke  their  cigars 
is  almost  entirely  discarded,  for  the 
men  have  their  cigars  and  liquors  in 
one  room  and  the  women  in  another. 

""WHiere  the  occasion,  is  informal  and 
the  company  is  intimate,  it  is  not  ex- 
traordinary for  the  women  to  smoke  at 
the  table  with  the  men." 

Now,  as  a  picture  of  the  times  and 
the  customs,  what  do  you  think  of  that? 

If  the  Legislature  is  to  make  any  ap- 
propriation to  send  out  teachers  w^ho 
will  train  our  Avomen  in  the  gentle  arts 
of  cookery  and  of  being  good  wives  and 
mothers,  had  we  not  better  send  mis- 
sionaries to  the  Smart  Set,  w^here  the 
women  and  men  booze  and  smoke  to- 
gether ? 

AVould  you  ever  find  such  a  state  of 
affairs  as  that  in  a  rural  community  of 
American,  or  of  any  other  country 
under  the  sun? 


± 
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THE  MOST  ASTONISHING  THING  THAT  I 

HAVE  YET  DISCOVERED  ABOUT 

FOREIGN  MISSIONS 


AVE  you  analyzed  the  report 
|-[  handed  out  by  the  "World's 
Missionary  Conference,"  which 
was  recently  held  in  Edinburgh, 
Scotland?  If  not,  it  would 
be  worth  your  while  to  do  so. 
By  adding  up  the  figures,  which  are 
given  in  four  separate  statements,  you 
will  discover  the  astonishing  fact  that 
there  Avere  117,2io  missionary  workers 
on  the  pay-roll  last  year.  The  result  of 
their  labors,  as  reported  by  themselves, 
was  the  "conversion"  of  127,875  "heath- 
en". Thus  you  will  see  that  even  the 
missionaries,  who,  of  course,  have  every 
motive  for  making  the  best  possible  re- 
port, expose  the  futility  of  their  efforts 
to  Christianize  the  Oriental  world. 
Practically,  it  was  a  case  of  one  convert 
to  each  missionary.  Each  of  the  con- 
verts whose  name  they  enrolled,  cost 
Christendom  more  than  a  thousand  dol- 
lars. 


But  the  most  significant  confes- 
sion of  the  rotteness  of  the  whole 
existing  system  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  white  missionaries 
from  Europe  had  to  employ  and 
pay  98.000  black,  brown,  and  yel- 
low natives  to  corral  those  127,000 
alleged  converts.  Did  you  have  any 
idea  that  they  were  hiring  98,000  ne- 
groes, Japs,  Chinks,  and  Hindoos  to 
call  themselves  Christians  and  to  help 
the  white  missionaries  persuade  about 
an  equal  number  of  their  own  people  to 
forsake  their  native  religions,  and  to  ac- 
cept a  share  of  such  material  benefits  as 
free  medicine,  free  schools,  comfortable 
homes,  industrial  teaching,  music  les- 
sons, board  and  lodging  from  kinder- 
gartens up  to  colleges, — to  say  nothing 
of  the  dentist  and  his  gold  leaf,  or  the 
trained  nurse  or  the  traveling  doctor? 
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IX  preparing  to  make  the  speech 
at  Thomson  on  July  23  last,  it 
became  necessary  for  me  to  ran- 
sack various  receptacles  in 
which  have  lain,  for  many 
years,  those  clippings,  college  re- 
ports, private  letters,  and  other 
souvenirs  of  the  past.  In  this  search 
for  biographical  data,  I  came  upon  an 
article  written  by  ex-Governor  William 
D.  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  and  published  in 
the  Eufaula  Times  during  the  vear 
1896. 


Inasmuch  as  my  personality,  as  well 
as  m}'  public  career,  is  under  the  fiercest 
criticism,  and  will  probably  always 
have  that  to  bear,  I  will  ask  you  to 
consider  what  kind  of  impression  was 
made  by  me  on  one  of  the  ver}^  finest 
characters  who  attended  Mercer  Uni- 
versit}-. 

As  I  understood  it,  "Willie  Jelks  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  fine  old  aristo- 
cratic families  of  Alabama.  At  all 
events,  he  wore  fine  clothes;  had  the 
look  of  a  typical  thorough-bred;  and 
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was  understood  to  be  one  of  the  rich 
hoys  of  the  College.  On  the  contrary, 
1  \Yas  known  to  be  one  of  the  poor  boys, 
unable  to  pay  the  tuition  fee  of  sixty 
dollars;  was  very  plainly  dressed;  and 
was  shy  and  awkward  in  manner.  Con- 
sequently, being  of  a  retiring  disposi- 
tion anyhow.  I  did  not  seek  especialh^ 
the  friendship  of  Jelks,  but  rather 
avoided  him. 

At  the  time  he  paid  me  such  a  gen- 
erous tribute  in  the  Eufaula  Times,  it 
would  have  been  good  policy  on  his 
l)art  to  have  held  his  peace.  It  would 
have  been  still  better  policy  for  him  to 
have  abused  me.  But  he  was  writing 
about  his  school-days  and  his  school- 
mates; and,  being  a  true  man,  he  wrote 
his  honest  convictions. 

The  clipping,  which  Avas  sent  to  me 
by  my  old  school-fellow,  has  been 
treasured  for  fourteen  years.  You  Avill 
j^lease  pardon  me  for  incorporating  it 
in  one  of  the  pages  from  my  old  diary. 

"And  there  was  Tom  Watson,  upon 
whom  my  eyes  have  not  rested  in  an 
age.  Tom  was  a  class-mate  of  mine 
and  in  the  societ,y  we  chased  the  ball  of 
argument  on  many  Saturday  mornings. 
Tie  was  a  great  debater  and  my  voice 
was  loud  and  strong.  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  going  up  against  him  a  thousand 
times.  His  figure,  slight  and  wirj^, 
filled  my  mind  as  I  dallied  with  the 
red-crested  tomato.  He  was  red  and  I 
was  inclined  to  be.  He  swaggered 
across  the  campus,  the  dear  fellow,  the 
admiration  of  less  forceful  natures,  and 
in  his  wake  followed  Dan.  I  wonder 
what  has  become  of  Dan?  Dan  fur- 
nished a  shadow  for  Tom.  He  was 
large  and  red  and  Tom  was  small  and 
red.  They  were  inseparable,  though 
having  little,  it  would  seem,  in  com- 
mon. Dan's  shadow  fell  across  the 
bright  Tom  and  kept  the  too  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun  from  marking  him;  and 
the  brilliance  of  the  smaller  man — as 
marked  then  as  now — drew  the  good 
Dan  and  kept  him  constantlv  in  its 
rays.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  Tom 
should  get  to  be  President,  Dan  \vould 
fill  a  Cabinet  place,  and  I  am  not  sure 


if  I  should  not  amount  to  something 
myself.  I  loved  that  boy  as  much  as 
he  would  let  me,  and  my  admiration 
has  constantly  grown  for  years.  He  is 
a  true  man  and  an  honest  man.  I  be- 
lieve he  is  as  true  to  his  convictions  of 
right  as  the  sun  itself,  and  brave  he  al- 
ways was.  He  would  swagger  in  the 
old  days  and  he  swaggers  yet,  conscious 
of  j)ower.  He  was  sometimes,  I 
thought,  bitter  in  the  olden  times,  and 
he  gives  one  that  impression  to  this 
good  hour.  But  a  purer  piece  of  grit 
never  inhabited  a  slight  frame.  The 
a  ji  pea  ranee  to  him  of  the  Devil  in  a 
graveyard  would  not  have  moved  him 
a  fraction  of  an  inch.  He  would  have 
marched  up  to  the  Devil  and  tweaked 
his  nose.  "We  know  what  has  become 
of  dear  old  Tom,  but  Dan,  his  ever- 
l}resent  companion, — Avhat  has  become 
of  Dan?" 

I  The  reference  is  to  Dan  Proctor,  of 
whom  I  have  never  heard  since  we  were 
in  College  together.] 

***** 

"Then  tell  us,  please,  how  it  is  that 
Mr.  Watson  can  be  alluded  to  con- 
temptuously, his  character  spat  upon? 
If  Ave  Avere  a  free  sih^er  Democrat  we 
Avould  throw  ourself  at  his  feet  and 
embrace  them.  AVe  Avould  caress  his 
auburn  and  too-free  hair,  look  upon  his 
gray  eye,  and  CA^en  press  our  lips  to  his 
strong,  honest  face  and  would  bless 
him  in  our  feeble  Avay. 

"You  kept  the  light  burning,  Tom, 
you  kept  the  faith,  dear  boy,  and  haA'e 
become  the  refuge  for  a  Aveary  people. 
You  have  borne  the  cross  continually, 
and  noAv  wear  the  crown  and  blessing 
of  all  good  men.  If  A\e  Avere  a  free 
silver  Democrat  Ave  Avould  shoAver  bless- 
ings upon  the  eloquent  Georgian  until 
Ave  had  droAvned  him  out  Avith  the  A'ery 
sweetness  of  them.  Let  Tom  AVatson 
IJA'e  in  song  and  story  forcA'cr  and  for- 
CA'er  ! — Eufaula   Tiniesy 

***** 

While  teaching  school  in  Screven 
County,  my  spare  time  Avas  dcA^oted  to 
reading  and  study.  Many  beautiful 
poems  Avere  committed  to  memory,  and 
I  could  recite  "by  heart"  such  thrilling 
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passages  as  "The  Stag  Hunt",  in 
Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake^  and  the  weird 
night  picture  with  which  Rokehy  begins. 
Professor  Steed,  my  youthful  mentor, 
had  given  me  a  vohune  of  Burns' 
Poems.  The  "Epistle  to  Davie",  and 
his  matchless  "A  Man's  a  Man  for  A' 
That",  were  as  familiar  to  me  as 
A,  B,  C.  Speaking  to  me  of  Byron  one 
day.  Professor  Steed  said  that  the 
opening  lines  of  "The  Bride  of  Aby- 
dos"  were  the  most  musical  conglom- 
eration of  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. Of  course  I  committed  them  to 
memory, — in  fact,  when  in  my  teens,  I 
could  spout  Byron  by  the  hour. 

Whether  some  teacher  advised  it,  or 
whether  it  was  an  original  impulse,  I 
am  not  able  to  say;  but  it  was  a  regu- 
lar habit  of  mine  to  paste  in  scrap- 
books  such  beautiful  prose  or  poetry, 
and  such  apparently  valuable  data  of  all 
kinds,  >2S  attracted  my  attention.  AVere 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  my  purpose  is 
to  encourage  ambitious  boys  and  girls, 
who  are  poor  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  as  I  once  was,  such  details 
would  not  find  their  way  into  these 
pages. 

If  the  impression  can  be  indelibly 
made  upon  their  minds,  that  there  is  no 
royal  road  to  success — no  getting  of 
something  for  nothing  from  Fate — the 
time  spent  upon  these  early  struggles 
of  mine  will  not  have  been  wasted.  I 
mean  to  make  the  impression  on  qvqvy 
boy  and  girl  who  will  read  after  me, 
that  they  can  travel  to  the  goal  of  suc- 
cess, just  as  I  did,  if  they  will  pay  the 
same  price  for  the  ticket. 

Diligent  in  the  collection  of  useful 
facts,  eagerly  filling  my  memory  with 
great  thoughts  and  elevating  senti- 
ments, I  spent  much  time  strolling  over 
the  wire-grass,  under  the  tall  pines,  lis- 
tening to  the  solemn  music  which  the 
wind  made  in  their  tops,  and  compos- 
ing speeches  and  poems  of  my  own. 
As  fair  samples  of  these  youthful  com- 
positions, the  two  which  follow  are 
submitted : 


THE  FARM. 

They  talk  of  the  joys  of  the  city, 

Its  palaces  lofty  and  gay, 
Wliere  Life  on  the  billows  of  Pleasure 

With  rapture  is  passing  away; 
And  many  a  heart  is  enchanted 

By  its  wild  and  bewildering  charm. 
But  give  me  the  open-aired  pleasure 

That  dwells  on  the  old-fashioned  farm. 

There's  a  pride  in  the  wide-waving  corn-field, 

With  its  stalks  like  a  party  of  girls, 
Where  the  light  breeze  pauses  a  moment 

To  play  with  tlieir  gossamer  curls; 
And  a  murmur  steals  low  from  their  bosoms 

As  the  wind  floats  lazily  by, 
As  sweet  as  the  echo  of  music 

And  as  soft  as  a  tremulous  sigh. 

There's  a  joy  in  the  low  of  the  cattle 

As  homeward  they  wander  at  eve 
By  the  paths  which  through  the  green  forest, 

Like  silvery  rivulets  weave. 
There's  a  joy  in  the  far-rolling  forest, 

Its  vista,  savannah  and  dell, 
Where  the  Dryads  hard  by  the  brooklet 

'Mid  primeval  quietude  dwell. 

At  eve  when  the  shadows  are  stealing 

O'er  the  depth  of  the  slumbering  glade 
Like  travellers  wandering  lightly 

From  the  regions  of  Silence  and  Shade, 
0  list  to  the  song  of  the  farmer 

As  home  from  the  harvest  he  wends, 
How  it  rings  out  over  the  meadows 

And  with  Nature  echoing  blends. 

In  the  country  the  stream  sings  sweeter 

Than  the  notes  of  the  harp  or  the  lute. 
In  the  country  the  musical  warble 

Of  the  mocking-bird  never  is  mute. 
Ihen  who  could  ever  relinquish 

The  mountain,  the  valley,  the  glen. 
This  Paradise  made  by  Jehovah 

For  the  town  which  was  fashioned  by  men? 

Then  weave  all  your  love  round  the  farm,  boys, 

Drive  away  from  it  idleness,  sloth, 
Be  as  proiid  in  j'our  honorable  homespun 

As  the  nobleman's  son  in  his  cloth. 
And  Georgia  will,  by  your  endeavor, 

"Hard  times"  from  its  pedestal  hurled 
Be  the  Empire  State  of  the  nation, 

And  the  Empire  State  of  the  world. 

THE  TORN  LOVE  LETTER. 
June,  1876 

As  I  came  from  mj'  school  one  beautiful  eve 
Hy  tlie  path  which  winds  through  the  bay, 

I  came  to  the  brink  of  the  musical  brook 
And  paused  for  awhile  on  my  way. 
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And  there  as  I  loitered  I  happened  to  see 
JU'snieared  by  the  dust  and  the  rain. 

A  letter  all  torn  into  fragments  ami  shreds, 
Wliere  perhaps  for  a  montii  it  had  lain. 

I  knelt  to  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  brook 
\nd  gatliered  tlie  remnants  with  care, 

And  thought  as  I  brushed  tiie  splotches  away 
How  on  earth  it  came  to  be  there. 

I  see  it  commences,  ''My  Dear  Little  Friend," 
And  '"Jennie's"  the  maiden  addressed, 

And  through  the  whole  letter,  with  titles  of  love 
Tliat  name  is  fondly  caressed. 

l\'rl>ai)s  't  was  a  coquette  who  loved  him  awhile 
Then  tos:?ed  him  aside  with  a  frown. 

And  reading  his  letter  by  the  brook  one  day 
1  lircw  it  carelessly,  cruelly  down. 

And  liere  it  lias  Iain  beat  down  to  the  earth 
Like  a  thing  that  was  loatiisome  or  mean, 

Vet  it  breathes  of  a  love  as  radiantly  pure 
As  the  moonbeam's  silvery  sheen. 

80  it  is  with  the  worUl  wliich  loves  us  awliile 
And  fondles  our  liigli-Jlown  pride, 

Then  caught  bj'  an  eye  more  brilliant  than  ours 
Rehntlessly  throws  us  aside. 

And  travellers  oft  on  the  higliways  of  life 

Will  pause  while  journeying  by. 
And  viewing  the  wrecks  of  Hope  and  Resolve 

Turn  away  witii  sympathy's  sigh. 


( 1'he  story  of  the  visit  to  the  cousin, 
Li  Hie   Jones,  brings   the   letter   which 

'  follows.  Those  are  remarkable  facts: 
my  half-aunt  is  yet  livino-,  the  cousin 

I  is  in  good  health  and  spirits,  her  chil- 

Idren  are  married,  her  grand-children 
are  on  the  stage  -with  her,  and  the  four 
generations  form  a  congenial,  happy 
group  in  old  Columbia  County. 

If  Cousin  Alma  will  have  the  four 
generations  })hotographed,  you  shall 
"^  see  the  unusual  picture  for  yourself. 
I  hope  they  will  find  that  small  al- 
bum in  which  ^^'«s  the  best  '"likeness" 
of  ToomV)S  that  I  have  ever  seen.  He 
had  the  dark,  dishevelled  appearance  of 
a   popular  tribune;   and  was  standing 


l)y  a  li((!('  table,  on  which  rested  his 
left  hand.  II is  hair  fiew  loose  over  his 
forehead,  and  there  was  no  stereotyped 
smiU>  on  his  face:  his  feattn-es  bore  an 
expression  of  fi.xed  resolution,  and  his 
(\ves  were  almost  fierci;. 

T  will  be  hooranging  Old  Man  Pee- 
])id  somewhere  within  reach  of  these 
relatives  before  long,  and  I  certainly 
lioj^e  to  renew  accjuaintance  with  the 
ohl  and  to  make  that  of  the  voung. 

t.  F..  W.) 

Mautinez,  Ga.,  August  7,  1910. 

Dkar  Coz.  Tom: — I  guess  that  I  will  have 
to  introduce  myself  to  you,  as  I  know  that 
you  will  not  know  who  1  am.  1  am  your 
Cousin  Lillie  .Times'  daugliter,  and  after  read- 
ing your  poem  in  TiiK  .Jefkersonian  dedicated 
to  Mamma,  I  feel  that  I  would  like  to  write 
you  a  few  lines  and  tell  you  how  much  I  ap- 
preciate them. 

We  don't  take  The  Jefkersonian,  but  my 
sister  from  Albany,  Georgia,  brought  it  to 
Mamma,  and  we  have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  My 
husband,  who  is  a  great  "Watson  man",  says 
that  he  wants  to  subscribe  to  it.  He  likes  your 
pieces  so  much.  I  think  that  it  did  JNIamma  a 
lot  of  good  to  read  it  and  to  know  that  you 
had  not  forgotten  her.  I  have  heard  her  speak 
of  you  often,  and  1  have  always  had  a  desire 
to  meet  you.  1  heard  Mannna  say  not  so  long 
ago  that  she  would  like  so  much  to  see  you. 

She  has  only  two  children  and  we  are  both 
married,  and  have  children,  so  you  see  she  be- 
gins to  feel  a  little  old,  although  she  looks  real 
well.  She  is  living  with  her  mother,  who  is 
quite  old  now  and  feeble.  She  does  not  re- 
member having  Toombs'  picture,  but  anyway 
we  are  going  to  try  to  look  it  up  and  if  we  can 
lind  it  we  will  certainly  send  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Gardner  (my  husband)  says  tell  you  if 
you  are  in  Augusta  any  time  and  would  like  to 
come  out  here  to  see  us,  he  will  come  to  meet 
you,  if  you  will  let  us  know.  We  live  just  in 
front  of  ]\Iamma.  Mr.  Gardner  is  very  anxious 
to  meet  you. 

Mamma  is  going  to  keep  the  ^Magazine  with 
the  piece  about  her  in  it,  as  she  prizes  it  very 
much. 

Will  stop  now,  hoping  that  I  may  in  the  fu- 
ture, some  day,  see  you,  to  speak  to  you. 

\^■itil  best  wishes.  1  am  Your  cousin, 

( Signed )     Alma  West  Gardner. 


AfJti' 
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The  Call  of  the  Age 


Charles  W.  Hubner 


Be  wise,  waste  not  the  unreturning  years, 

Oh,  grasp  the  golden  hours  and  hold  them  fast! 

Time  is  man's  workshop,  wonderful  and  oast. 

In  which  the  dreams  of  poets  and  of  seers, 

Into  realities  are  daily  cast. 

^Tis  Mind  that  rules  the  age;  the  world''s  his  throne, 

No  honndaries  of  space  or  time  Tie,  fears; 

He  dares  the  depths  and  heights  of  the  Unknown, 

And  plants  his  flag  even  on  the  starry  spheres — 

^Ylio  woidd  not  follow  lohere  this  conqueror  leads? 

This  sovereign  Genius  of  out  age  demands 

Men  of  great  dreams,  and  doers  of  great  deeds; 

For  mightier  conquests  still  to  come,  he  needs 

Broad,  scliemeful  hrains,  strong,  executing  hands. 


Thus  Science,  Labor,  decked  and  crowned  hy  Art, 
Out  of  whafs  hest  in  human  mind  and  heart. 

Shall  huild  the  future'' s  temple,  fairer,  higher. 
With  hroader  hase,  with  grander  dome  and  spire, 
Than  ever  Seer  of  old  in  visions  saw; 
A  temple  dedicated  to  Love  and  Law, 
Wherein  the  nations  of  the  earth  may  meet, 
To  lay  their  hearts  in  reverence  at  God\  feet; 
Men  of  all  races  and  of  every  name, 
Shall  gather  there  ''''good  tidings''"'  to  proclaim. 
And  pledge  their  lives,  till  Time  itself  shall  cease. 
For  brotherhood  and  universal  peace. 


By  THE  EDITOR 


THE  political  situation  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  presents  a  bewildering 
si^ectacle  of  local,  State  and  nation- 
al turmoil.  In  almost  every  county,  in 
practically  every  city,  in  the  State  poli- 
tics of  every  member  of  the  Union,  and 
in  the  broad  field  of  national  issues, 
there  is  dilference,  division,  and  strug- 
gle. 

I,  for  one,  am  glad  to  see  it.  The  in- 
(liii'erence  of  the  common  people  to 
their  public  affairs  is  the  main  reason 
why  their  condition  is  so  bad.  Popular 
self-government  is  necessarily  a  disas- 
trous failure  if  the  plain  people  permit 
the  aggressive  few  to  legislate  them- 
selves into  an  aristocracy. 

***** 

The  Insurgent  Republicans,  tempo- 
rarily set  back  by  the  Taft-Foraker 
triumph  in  his  home  State  of  Ohio, 
have  more  than  oifset  this  set-back  by 
the  magnificent  victories  which  they 
won  in  Kansas  and  Iowa.  Mr.  Taft 
will  doubtless  discover  that  the  Ohio 
triumph  cost  him  more  than  it  was 
worth.  He  owes  it  to  a  combination 
between  the  very  worst  elements  of  his 
party.  In  securing  the  support  of 
Standard  Oil  Foraker,  and  of  Boss 
Cox  (whom  Taft  himself  denounced  in 
his  better  days)  our  pleasure-loving 
President  probably  lost  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

***** 

The  Insurgent  victories  in  Kansas 
and  Iowa  possess  none  of  the  Pyrrhic 


element.  They  are  not  stained  by  any 
compromise  with  wrong-doers  or 
wrong-doing.  They  are  clean-cut  tri- 
umphs of  the  right.  That  the  entire 
West  will  be  swept  by  the  Insurgent 
movement  is  my  sincere  prayer.  Gov- 
ernor Folk  makes  a  profound  mistake 
when  he  urges  the  Democrats  of  the 
West  to  oppose  these  Insurgents.  If  I 
lived  in  Wisconsin  I  would  certainly 
take  the  stump  for  such  a  man  as  La 
Follette.  Every  Democrat  and  Popu- 
list in  Iowa  should  hold  up  the  hands 
of  Cummins  and  DoUiver.  Every  Popu- 
list and  Democrat  of  Indiana  should 
throw  his  vote  to  Beveridge.  The  very 
thought  of  there  being  any  Reform 
zeal  in  the  Taggart-made  Kern  is  ridi- 
culous. 

***** 

In  Texas  a  Presidential  boom  for 
Senator  Joseph  W.  Bailey  has  been 
launched.  This  is  to  be  deeply  regret- 
ted. The  Morgan-Rockefeller-Guggen- 
heim syndicates  see  Judgment  Day 
coming,  and  they  are  resorting  to  des- 
perate methods  to  keep  the  people  di- 
vided. It  was  a  woeful  day  for  the 
South,  as  w^ell  as  for  the  country  at 
large,  when  Joe  Bailey  allowed  Dave 
Francis  to  lead  him  up  on  the  moun- 
tain. Little  by  little,  Bailey  himself  was 
couipelled  to  admit  that  he  had  been 
paid  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars of  Standard  Oil  money.  There  were 
no  legal  services  rendered,  and  no  legiti- 
mate fee  paid  for  such  legitimate  serv- 
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ice:  it  was  a  clear,  sordid  case  of  buy- 
ing and  selling  political  influence.  God 
knows  how  I  hate  to  say  this ;  but  Bai- 
ley's tardy  and  reluctant  admissions 
force  me  to  it. 


S.  Senate,  with  such  an  utterly  corrupt 
old  scoundrel  as  Aldrich  of  Ehode  Isl- 
and, I  would  have  given  him  the  lie. 
Yet,  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  he 
was  voting  with  such  Eepublicans  as 


Senator  Bailey,  the  Standard  Oil's  Protege 


N,  Y.  American. 


"When  Bailey  and  I  were  colleagues 
in  Congress,  we  were  fond  of  one  an- 
other. In  the  main,  we  agreed  on  all 
public  questions.  I  greatly  admired 
his  magnificent  intellect  and  person- 
alty. Had  any  one  told  me  that  he 
would  have  been  found  voting,  in  theU. 


Aldrich  in  the  interest  of  the  Railroad 
Corporations,  to  defeat  the  absolutely 
just  and  equitable  amendments  offered 
by  Cummins  and  La  Follette. 

It  is  a  literal  fact  that  Senator  Bai- 
ley is  unable  to  show  that  he  has  done 
a  single  thing  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
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(rv  during  the  twenty  years  that  the 
people  have  kept  him  in  office.  He  not 
only  cannot  prove  by  the  Kecord  that 
lie  has  (lone  anything  more  than  make 
speeches  and  win  a  reputation  as  being 
a  great  debater. — but  he  has  not  even 
persistently  tried  to  do  anything  for 
the  common  people ;  nor  does  he  tell  the 
masses  what  lie  will  do  for  them  if 
they  continue  him  in  office  another 
twenty  years. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
in  the  v^outli  when  the  peojile  who  elect 
men  to  represent  them  in  Congress  will 
emphatically  demand  that  these  Repre- 
sentatives produce  results.  This  thing 
of  staying  in  Congress  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  speaker,  a  good 
mixer,  a  good  glad-hander,  a  good  dis- 
tributor of  questionable  garden  seed, — 
has  gone  far  enough. 


IS  President  Taft  right  when  he  says 
everybody  ought  to  take  at  least 
three  months  vacation  every  year?  I 
cannot  think  so.     The  vacation  of  the 


ChicapTo  Tribune 

Our  Pleasure=Loving  President 

real  woi-kei"  is  a  change  of  work.  The 
men  who  have  made  the  world  what  it 
i>,  never  took  vacation  in  any  other 
way.  AVise  men  never  work  when  they 
are  tired.  When  fatigued  in  mind  or 
body,  take  your  rest  right  then  and 
there,    Thus  each  day  gives  you  the  in- 


disj^ensable  vacation.  Do  the  people 
who  go  oil'  for  a  vacation  ever  find  it? 
Don't  they  return  home  with  the  most 
fagged-out  faces  that  ever  you  saw? 
Isn't  the  kind  of  life  led  at  the  resorts 
and  seasides,  where  people  go  to  seek 
rest  and  recreation,  one  of  the  causes  of 
our  decadence  in  manners  and  morals? 
Mr.  Taft  doesn't  set  a  good  example 
when  he  devotes  so  much  of  his  time  to 
personal  j)leasure-seeking  on  land  and 
water. 


IX  Tennessee  the  Ham  Patterson  ma- 
chine has  been  smashed.  The  combi- 
nation l)etween  the  worst  element  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  the  worst 
element  of  the  Republican  Party,  was 
an  utter  failure.  By  a  majority  of 
forty  thousand,  respectability  won. 
The  man  who  pardoned  the  notorious 
lobbyist.  Dune  Cooper,  is  morally  as 
guilty  as  the  assassin  himself.  There 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  Governor 
Patterson  knew  that  Carmack  was  to 
be  killed.  This  guilty  secret  was  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  the  pardon.  The  at- 
tempt to  prove  that  Cooper  killed  Car- 
mack  in  self-defence,  was  an  insult  to 
common  sense. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  these:  Ex-Sen- 
ator Carmack.  running  for  Governor  on 
a  proliil)ition  platform,  was  defeated  by 
as  corrupt  a  combination  as  ever  was 
made.  Afterwards,  Carmack  began  to 
ridicide  the  three  chieftains  of  that 
combination,  doing  so  in  the  columns 
of  his  paper,  the  Tcnnesseean.  After 
the  ai)pearance  of  a  particularly  bril- 
liant editorial  against  Cooper  and  his 
principal  associates,  Cooper  threatened 
to  kill  Carmack  if  his  name  was  men- 
tioned again  in  the  TennesHcean.  Heed- 
less of  this  threat  against  his  life,  Car- 
mack wrote  another  article  against  the 
corrupt  combination — an  article  which 
Junius  himself  never  excelled.  Imme- 
diately following.  Cooper  and  his  son 
armed  themselves  with  the  latest  im- 
proved and  deadliest  revolvers,  and 
went  out  hunting  for  Carn:i9,Qlj:..    Mak- 
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ing-  inquiries  as  to  his  whereabouts,  and 
following  him  on  his  way  home,  they 
came  upon  him  from  behind,  where  he 
has  stopped  to  speak  to  a  lady  acquain- 
tance, and  is  standing  with  his  lifted 
hat  in  one  hand  and  his  cigar  in  the 
other.  That  the  Coopers  cried,  "We've 
got  you  I"  I  believe  for  two  reasons: 
1st:  The  lady  sv>'Ore  to  it.  2nd:  You 
cannot  otherwise  explain  why  Car- 
mack  whirled  and  drew  his  pistol.  He 
had  heard  of  Cooper's  threats,  but  his 
admitted  actions  prove  conclusively 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  being  pur- 
sued. He  had  agreed  to  carry  the  pis- 
tol, which  his  friends  insisted  that  he 
should  take;  but  his  leisurely  way  in 
going  home,  his  loitering  to  chat  with 
a  lady,  and  the  utter  failure  to  take  any 
precautions  against  a  sudden  attack, 
prove  that  he  was  not  expecting  one. 

The  mere  hearing  of  footsteps,  ap- 
proaching on  the  sidewalk,  was  noth- 
ing unusual ;  and  there  was  nothing  in 
that  alone  to  cause  him  to  whirl,  draw- 
ing his  pistol  as  he  did  so.  I  have  no 
more  doubt  that  he  heard  that  ominous 
"We'v^e  got  you !"  than  if  I  had  heard 
the  words  myself.  On  no  other  hy- 
pothesis can  you  reconcile  what  was 
done  by  the  Coopers  and  what  was 
done  by  Carmack.  The  Coopers  armed 
themselves  to  get  him;  they  went  out 
hunting  for  him,  as  the  doomed  man 
was  peacefully  wending  his  way  home- 
ward; and  they  began  to  shoot  at  the 
very  moment  they  came  upon  him.  In 
other  words,  they  got  the  man  whom 
the}^  prepared  to  get. 

It  doesn't  make  the  slightest  differ- 
ence who  fired  first, — the  Coopers  or 
Carmack.  It  is  a  sound  principle  of 
the  criminal  law  that  he  who  brings 
about  the  necessity  for  a  blow,  is  the 
aggressor.  In  this  case,  Carmack  did 
not  make  it  necessary  for  the  Coopers 
to  pursue  him  Avith  deadly  weapons, 
and  to  come  upon  him  in  a  menacing 
manner.  If  he  shot  first,  he  shot  in 
self-defence,  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 
Cooper's  statement  that  he  merely 
wanted  to  reason  with  Cannack,  is  as 


brazen  a  falsehood  as  ever  sullied  hu- 
man lips.  The  Coopers  were  two 
against  one;  and  if  their  purpose  was 
not  deadly,  they  would  never  have  gone 
hunting  for  Carmack  at  that  particu- 
lar time,  and  in  that  particular  man- 
ner. 

Patterson  is  ever}^  bit  as  guilty  as  the 
Coopers;  and  for  crimes  less  foul, 
many  a  trio  has  been  hanged  by  the 
neck  until  they  were  dead. 


IN  SjDain,  conditions  continue  to  be 
turbulent,  and  the  priests  are  doing 
all  in  their  power  to  precipitate  civil 
war.  Of  course  they  get  every  encour- 
agement from  the  Vatican.  The}^  are 
distributing  arms  among  the  people 
and  wildly  preaching  sedition.  Between 
the  Spanish  Pretender,  Don  Jaime,  and 
Cardinal  Merry  del  Val,  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding seems  to  exist.  If  Alfonso 
can  be  pulled  down,  Don  Jaime  will  be 
set  up.  In  the  meantime,  the  Liberal 
Ministry,  which  is  divorcing  Church 
from  State  and  endeavoring  to  intro- 
duce modern  freedom  into  priest-rid- 
den Spain,  is  proceeding  with  firmness 
to  carry  out  its  program. 


SENATOR  ALDRICH  of  Rhode 
Island  furnishes  the  latest  and  best 
evidence  of  the  strength  of  the  Insur- 
gent Movement  within  the  Republican 
Party.  For  thirty  years,  he  has  arro- 
gantly ignored  all  public  criticism.  No 
amount  of  newspaper  denunciation  was 
sufficient  to  make  him  take  notice.  But  I 
Avhen  the  Republican  Insurgent,  Sena- 
tor Bristow  of  Kansas,  accused  him  of 
legislating  money  into  the  pockets  of 
himeslf  and  his  family  by  increasing 
the  duty  on  rubber  manufacturers, — the 
situation  of  the  Republican  Party  be- 
ing so  critical — such  pressure  was 
brought  to  bear  upon  his  own  party 
that  the  great  and  silent  Aldrich  has  to 
publish  a  defence  of  himself. 

The  charges  which  Bristow  makes 
against  Aldrich  are  as  clear  as  they  are 
specific.     In  brief,  Aldrich  is  accused 
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of  havintj:  cuiised  to  be  substituted  iu 
the  Senate  a  85  per  cent,  tariff  where 
the  House  had  made  one  of  80;  and 
tliat  Aldricli  and  his  son  in  combination 
with  the  M()r<j:an  interests,  the  (lUfjgen- 
heiin  interests,  and  tlie  Thomas  F.  Ryan 
interests,  already  deeply  interested  in 
rubber,  formed  a  «>igantic  rubber  trust, 
and  innuediately  put  up  prices  on 
everything  from  the  tires  of  automo- 


petitioii  than  one  of  80,  his  defence  of 
tliat  extra  5  i)ercent.  will  not  amount 
to  anythinff. 


THE  country  received  with  a  shock 
the  news  of  the  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  the  Mayor  of  New  York.  As 
he  was  about  to  start  upon  his  summer 
vacation,  he  was  shot  in  the  face  at 


Baltimore  Sun 


Senator  Aldrich  Responsible  for  the  Workingman's  Tax 


i)iles  to  the  child's  rattle;  thereby  earn- 
ing enormous  dividends. 

In  reply  to  these  cruelly  clear  charges, 
Senator  Aldrich  makes  the  lamest  pos- 
sible defence.  He  admits  that  he  and 
other  members  of  his  family  own  heavy 
blocks  of  stock  of  the  Intercontinental 
Rubber  Company,  but  claims  that  it  has 
no  monopoly  and  does  not  control 
prices.  Not  until  Senator  Aldrich  can 
demonstrate  that  a  tariff  of  85  per  cent, 
on  foreign  manufacturers  of  rubber  is 
not  a  greater  obstacle  to  foreign  corn- 


close  range  by  James  J.  Gallagher,  a 
discharged  employee  of  the  city.  The 
motive  was  revenge.  "Wliile  the  wound 
is  extremely  dangerous,  the  physicians 
pronounce  it  to  be  not  necessarily  fatal. 
In  the  latest  bulletins,  handed  out  as 
we  close  our  forms,  it  is  stated  that  his 
chances  of  recovery  are  excellent. 

Since  he  was  inaugurated,  Mayor 
Gay  nor  has  accomplished  more  reform- 
atory work  than  any  other  mayor,  in 
any  other  citv.  has  accomplished  since 
the  Civil  War. 


SOME  PERSONAL   MEMORIES  OF 
JOHN  C.  CALHOUN 


F.  B.  DOYLE 


N   "The   Life   and   Times   of 
Andrew  Jackson",  May  Jef- 

FERSOXTAN       MAGAZINE,       yOll 

speak  of  the  "broad,  fore- 
sighted  statements"  of  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. This  reminds  me  of  some  things 
I  heard  Senator  Joseph  E.  Bro^Yn  talk 
about  in  1 802.  I  remember  calling  with 
a  friend  at  the  home  of  the  venerable 
Senator  and  hearing  him  discuss  many 
interesting  events  in  his  life.  His  re- 
marks about  distinguished  men  were 
particularly  entertaining.  I  asked  him 
of  all  the  great  men  he  had  met  who  of 
them  was  the  most  intellectual  man. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  said : 
"John  C.  Calhoun." 

Senator  Brown  gave  an  instance  of 
his  own  experience  and  Imowledge  of 
the  wonderful  foresight  of  the  great 
statesman.  He  said  that  soon  after  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Canton, 
Georgia,  he  made  a  trip)  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  met  for  the  first  time  Mr. 
Calhoun,  who  was  then  in  his  prime. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  noted  for  the  friendly 
interest  he  took  in  young  men  and  in- 
vited Mr.  Brown  to  come  to  his  apart- 
ments at  a  certain  hour.  Our  host  told 
us  that  this  invitation  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  him,  as  he  could  not  imagine 
what  the  great  Calhoun  could  want 
with  a  young  and  unknown  man  like 
himself. 

But  he  went  at  the  appointed  time 
and  soon  after  his  arrival  Mr.  Calhoun 
asked  young  BroAvn  where  he  was  go- 
ing to  locate.  "At  Canton,  Georgia," 
the  latter  replied.  With  a  peculiar 
twinkle  in  his  eye  the  great  man  said : 
"Mr.  Brown,  take  my  advice  and  locate 
at  Atlanta.  The  railroad  from  Augusta 
is  completed,  the   State   Road   is  now 


Macon  and  West  Point  will  converge 
there.  I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  in 
your  day  a  great  trunk  line  will  be 
built  from  Washington  City  to  Atlan- 
ta, which  is  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  inland  cities  of  the  South." 
In  this  prophetic  strain  Mr.  Calhoun 
mapped  out  the  Southern  and  other 
great  roads,  foretold  the  future  of  At- 
lanta and  incidentally  that  of  Joseph 
E.  Brown. 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation  the 
Senator  reminded  us  of  what  Atlanta 
was  at  that  time,  he  had  passed  by  it 
on  his  waj^  to  Washington.  Half  a 
dozen  log  cabins,  two  of  which  were 
used  as  whiskey-shops,  was  about  the 
way  Atlanta  looked  then.  He  said 
really  when  IVfr.  Calhoun  first  men- 
tioned Atlanta  he  had  to  study  a  mo- 
ment to  locate  it,  so  insignificant  was 
the  Gate  City  at  the  time.  Young  Mr. 
Brown  was  not  favorably  impressed ' 
with  the  future  of  Atlanta,  but  on  his 
return  home  he  noticed  a  number  of 
substantial  houses  going  u])  there  and 
then  he  thought  of  what  ]Mr.  Calhoun 
had  told  him.  Well,  in  the  evolution 
of  things  he  did  finally  locate  at  At- 
lanta, and  when  we  look  back  and  con- 
sider the  growth  and  expansion  both  of 
this  city  and  of  Joseph  E.  Brown,  we 
are  impressed  with  the  sagacity  and .  j 
foresight  of  John  C.  Calhoun.  Why 
did  Mr.  Calhoun  invite  this  young  man 
to  his  room?  Because  his  judgment  of 
men  was  such  that  he  saw  there  was  j 
something  good  and  big  in  young  Joe 
BroAvn.  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  a  peculiar 
interest  in  the  young  man  of  promise. 

Senator  Brown  related  another  inci- 
dent which  showed  Mr.  Calhoun's  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  subjects.    To  illustrate.  Sen- 
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ator  I'rown  said  thai  diiriiiji-  his  iirst 
iiitorvit'W  \vitli  Mr.  Calhoun  that  an- 
other (listin<j:iiislKMl  South  Carolinian, 
Mr.  McDiiflie,  broujrht  in  and  intro- 
duced three  tjentleuien,  a  farmer,  ship- 
builder and  lawyer.  Mr.  Calhoun 
turned  his  attention  first  to  the  farmer 
and  <i:a\e  him  some  advanced  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  farminfi:.  Xext  he  turned 
to  the  ship-builder  and  discussed  the 
construction    of   a    ship    from    keel    to 


mast-head,  lie  then  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  lawyer  who  wanted  infor- 
mation on  a  point  of  constitutional  law. 
The  lawyer  was  not  disappointed,  he 
got  what  he  came  for  in  a  clear  and 
masterly  style. 

Senator  Brown  told  us  that  to  his 
younp:  mind  at  the  time  it  was  an  in- 
sjnration  to  hear  Mr.  Calhoun  even  in 
private  conversation. 


The  Wilderness  Way 

Stokely  S.  Fisher 

Out  of  thick  night  the  stumbling  pilgrims  cry. 
Worn  watchers  for  the  dawn,  for  lost  are  they 
Where  wandering  paths  bewilder  all  the  way; 

They  cry  to  heaven !    If  a  voice  reply. 

The  sacred  word  is  lost  in  clamour  nigh 
Of  foolish  tongues.     The  modest  star's  far  ray 
By  nearer  glow-worm  drowned,  the  tired  feet  stray, 

And  souls  in  quest  of  life  fall  down  and  die. 

Oh,  he  who  serves,  with  sordid  tasks  at  odds 

While  he  assumes  them,  having  sacrificed 

The  individual  for  the  common  need. 

His  humble  toil  is  holy — it  is  God's! 
And  he  is  very  brother  of  the  Ghrist, 
Fulfilling  love's  one  law,  the  Masters  creed. 


PINE  BURRS 


EUGENIA  ESTELL 


10  go  with  me  for  a  walk 
^^Pil  somewhere!"  a  sweet  voice 
exclaimed,  and  the  speaker 
put  her  head  within  the 
half-closed  door  of  the  parlor.  The 
only  occupant  of  this  room  was  a  man 
over  fort,Y,  six  feet  in  height  and  of  a 
fine  phj^siqiie.  He  was  reading  a  maga- 
zine, but  at  the  sound  of  Daphne  Sims' 
voice  he  put  the  book  down,  walked  in- 
to the  hall  for  his  hat  and  overcoat, 
joining  her  on  the  piazza  where  she 
stood  waiting  for  him. 

"Where  shall  we  go?" 

"Anywhere,"  she  replied.  Then  cor- 
recting herself  she  said  :  Let's  go  to  the 
old  famih^  cemetery.  I  have  never  been 
there,  and  I  hear  that  there  are  some  in- 
teresting old  tomb-stones  to  be  seen.  Be- 
sides it  suits  my  mood  this  morning  to 
visit  such  a  place." 

He  looked  at  her  inquiringly,  but  she 
made  no  further  explanation. 

They  were  old  acquaintances.  Ten 
years  before  this,  every  one  who  saw 
them  was  speculating  on  the  nearness 
of  their  wedding.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
he  left  his  home,  and  nothing  was 
heard  of  him  for  a  year.  Then  a  rela- 
tive received  a  postal  card  from  him 
saying  that  he  was  working  in  a  salt 
mine  out  West  and  expected  soon  to 
become  a  partner.  That  was  all.  Ru- 
mors were  heard  occasionally  of  a  life 
not  moral  in  all  respects,  but  exciting 
no  comments  in  the  rough  country 
where  he  had  settled. 

He  was  a  "queer  mixture,"  as  some 
of  his  friends  expressed  it.  He  did  the 
kindest,  bravest  and  most  unselfish 
things  in  the  most  simple  way.  Again, 
he  loved  fun  as  much  as  a  boy  does, 
only  with  a  man's  idea  of  what  fun  is. 
If  it  came  in  contact  with  the  moral 
law,  why,  the  latter  suffered. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas,  One 


of  those  cool,  but  not  cold,  bright  days 
in  December,  so  often  felt  in  the  South. 
It  was  warmer  out  doors  than  within. 

Daphne  had  come  to  spend  the  holi- 
days with  a  married  friend.  Mrs.  Barn- 
well. Jacques  Simonton,  Daphne's  es- 
cort, was  her  brother.  She  had  known 
nothing  of  his  coming  until  he  was  in 
the  house.  She  had  no  time  to  inform 
Daphne  of  his  arrival.  Daphne,  who 
was  noted  for  her  tact,  met  the  return- 
ed prodigal  as  if  they  had  only  parted 
a  few  days  before.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  a  "girl  bachelor"  of 
thirty  would  blush  and  simper  at  an 
unexpected  meeting  with  a  former 
sweetheart. 

For  a  short  time  after  he  left,  she 
had  felt  angry  that  he  should  have 
gone  without  one  word  of  farewell  to 
her.  But  gradually  she  came  to  under- 
stand his  mood,  and,  while  not  agree- 
ing with  his  mode  of  behavior,  she  sym- 
pathized with  his  feelings  in  this  mat- 
ter. 

She  knew  that  he  loved  her,  although 
he  had  never  said  so  in  words.  She  rea- 
soned that  he  knew  that  she  had  every 
comfort  at  home.  It  was  almost  luxu- 
rious. He  liked  the  same,  but  did  not 
have  the  means  to  afford  it.  He  was 
too  impatient  and  restless  to  make 
money  by  slow  degrees,  and  unwilling 
to  make  it  by  unfair  business  ( ?)  trans- 
actions. 

Of  course  many  young  people  had 
married  and  worked  together,  and  in 
an  old  age  had  a  good  income.  There 
was  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment  in  his 
character  Avhich  many  people  overlook- 
ed on  account  of  his  somewhat  rough 
conduct.  But  Daphne  understood  that 
he  wanted  her  far  more  for  a  compan- 
ion and  SAveetheart,  than  for  a  wife  or 
servant.  Love  could  not  be  bought,  and 
servants  could  be  paid. 
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Duriiif!:  nil  his  lon<r  absence  no  one 
had  heard  her  speak  a  word  a<Tainst 
him.  Now  that  he  had  returned  she 
intended  never  to  speak  of  the  past, 
luit  to  treat  him  merely  as  an  old 
friend. 

'J'hey  had  a  full  mile  to  walk  over 
old  fields  and  across  ditches  before 
they  could  reach  the  now  unused  fami- 
ly burying:  ground,  and  Daphne's  jDret- 
ty.  expressive  face  became  more  so  by 
the  cool  air  and  exercise. 

Mrs.  rJarnwell  had  married  a  man 
who  owned  hundreds  of  acres  of  land. 
Tiike  so  many  other  plantations  in  the 
South,  they  were  worthless  because 
there  was  no  capital  to  work  them.  The 
land  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
family  for  generations,  and  pride  pre- 
vented them  from  selling  any  part  of 
it.  Pride  and  Poverty !  What  wrecks 
they  have  made  of  many  good  people ! 
^Ir.  Barnwell  had  been  accustomed 
during  all  the  early  years  of  his  life  to 
be  waited  on  by  slaves.  After  they  re- 
ceived their  liberty  he  hired  out  his 
land  to  them  on  shares.  But  he  had 
never  worked  himself.  For  this  rea- 
son, there  was  never  much  in  the  fami- 
ly treasury,  but  ]\rrs.  Barnwell  man- 
aged with  the  help  of  one  servant  to 
keep  everything  around  the  house  in 
order,  besides  attending  to  the  dair}^, 
farmyard,  and  garden.  She  never  com- 
plained, but  every  one  knew  she  would 
have  had  everything  better  had  she  the 
o])portunity.  She  was  one  of  those 
typical  Southern  women  who  Avould  be 
better  off  without  a  man.  He  was  a 
type  of  man  supposed  to  exist  only  in 
malarial  districts.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  he  apportioned  the  land  to  the 
different  tenants,  sowed  a  little  corn 
and  cotton  himself,  with  the  help  of  a 
hired  hand,  looked  after  the  horses 
every  day,  and  dug  some  potatoes  if  he 
specially  wanted  them.  During  the 
summer  he  slept  in  the  cool  piazza  be- 
tween meals,  and  in  the  winter  sat  over 
the  fire  and  quenched  it  with  a  solution 
of  the  tobacco  weed. 


The  house  was  a  plain  wooden  struc- 
ture containing  four  rooms,  with  a  pan- 
try, dining  room,  and  kitchen  attached 
to  one  side.  A  wide  entry  entirely 
separated  the  four  rooms.  They  were 
all  built  alike  except  the  parlor,  that 
had  a  bay  window.  This  room  contain- 
ed all  the  comfortable  chairs  the  house 
owned. 

Jacques  told  Daphne  some  months 
later  how  picturesque  she  looked  the 
first  night  he  met  her  after  his  return; 
she  was  sitting  in  a  large,  straight- 
backed  armchair,  its  blue  trimming 
forming  a  pretty  background  for  her 
brown  hair. 

The  guests  had  been  there  several 
days.  On  this  particular  morning  the 
children,  of  which  there  Avere  two,  had 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  room,  where 
they  were  making  something  to  sur- 
prise their  parents  with  on  Christmas 
night.  'Sirs.  Barnwell  had  some  extra 
household  duties  to  perform  as  it  was 
Christmas  eve.  She  would  not  permit 
Daphne  to  assist,  although  the  latter 
would  have  been  glad  to  do  so.  Having 
nothing  particular  to  do,  she  put  on 
her  hat  and  cloak  and  picking  up  a 
book  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  piazza  in 
the  sun  and  tried  to  read.  It  was  a  sad 
but  short  story  that  she  read.  AAHien 
she  finished  she  hastily  put  the  book 
aside  and  took  several  turns  on  the 
piazza.  It  was  then  that  she  entered 
the  house  and  asked  Jacques  to  walk 
Avith  her. 

"Elisabeth  is  busy  with  household 
cares,  the  children  are  intent  on  some 
Christmas  arrangements,  so  there  is  no 
one  to  go  with  me  but  you." 

This  seemed  a  very  ungracious  invi- 
tation, but  Daphne  wished  him  to  un- 
derstand that  only  necessity  made  her 
do  what  he  ought  to  have  done  first. 

They  came  to  a  narrow  stream  and 
sat  on  a  fallen  tree  near  its  bank. 
Years  before  this  stream  had  fed  the 
pond  where  once  stood  a  mill.  It  was 
almost  filled  up  now,  and  the  water 
with  difficulty  made  its  way  through 
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the  rubbish.  Red  berries  ahnost  cover- 
ed the  shriibber}^  on  its  banks.  The 
tree  on  which  they  sat  had  been  recent- 
h^  cut  down.  The  resinous  odor  of  the 
newly  cut  pine  still  filled  the  air.  Only 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  near  its  roots  had 
been  taken  away.  Its  tall  branches  still 
clustered  around  its  trunk,  though 
some  of  them  had  been  broken  off  in  its 
fall.  The  green  branches  with  their 
broken  cones,  formed  a  lovely  bower 
under  which  they  were  sitting.  It  was  a 
pretty  picture  to  look  at,  at  least 
Jacques  thought  the  central  figure  so, 
and  was  selfish  enough  to  be  glad  that  he 
was  the  only  spectator.  He  had  an  ar- 
tist's eye  for  color  without  knowing  it. 
He  could  not  have  told  why  it  affected 
him,  but  he  felt  it. 

Daphne's  costume  of  tan,  with  a 
large  hat  of  the  same  color,  harmonized 
well  with  its  background  of  green, 
brown,  and  red,  the  only  bit  of  color 
about  Daphne  being  a  small  bunch  of 
red  berries  she  held  in  her  hand. 

The  brisk  walk  and  bracing  air  had 
somewhat  restored  her  spirits,  but  the 
effect  of  the  story  had  not  Avorn  off  al- 
together. She  nervously  pulled  the  pine 
leaves  from  a  bough  near  her.  She 
knew  that  he  liad  no  intention  of  ask- 
ing her  what  troubled  her,  that  if  she 
intended  telling  him  the  reason,  it 
would  have  to  be  done  by  her  own  free 
will. 

"I  wonder  why  people  will  write 
such  sad  stories.  I  have  just  read  one 
that  made  me  feel  sad  and  angry  at  the 
same  time.  I  suppose,  though,  such 
stories  are  true  to  life.  I  will  give  you 
a  synopsis  of  it. 

"A  man  of  strong  Avill,  which  the 
sequel  proves  Avas  often  misdirected, 
Avas  in  love  with  a  girl.  Nothing  un- 
usual in  that.  He  Avas  too  poor  to  ask 
her  to  marry  him,  and  because  he  mis- 
understood her,  supposed  that  he  must 
possess  nothing  less  than  a  gold  mine 
to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  accept 
him.     Remember,  noAv,  he  had  never 


asked  her.  That  is  man's  consistency. 
She  felt  a  certain  resentment  against 
him  and  showed  it  in  her  manner  for 
this  very  reason. 

"If  he  had  told  her  of  his  love  and  of 
his  hopes  and  plans,  she  Avould  haA'e 
then  had  a  right  to  show  an  interest  in 
Avhat  he  intended  doing.  But  he  had 
not  given  her  the  right  to  share  his 
thouglits  and  she  could  not  thrust  hers, 
unasked,  on  him.  True  to  life,  he  goes 
out  West  to  seek  his  fortune,  expecting 
her  to  trust  and  wait  for  him  until  he 
Avas  ready  to  return  again.  Because 
she  did  not  shoAv  that  she  understood 
all  this,  he  thought  she  did  not  love 
him.  Pie  Avas  in  company  with  scA^eral 
friends  and  for  ten  years  they  met  Avith 
no  luck.    Some  of  them  returned  home. 

"One  day  during  their  traA^els  they 
had  rescued  a  Mexican  boy  from  the 
Indians.  This  boy  became  the  devoted 
companion  of  Tom,  which  Avas  the 
name  of  the  hero.  Tom  was  smitten 
with  fcA'Cr,  and  but  for  the  faithful  at- 
tention of  the  Mexican  would  have 
died.  He  awoke  one  day  to  conscious- 
ness, to  hear  a  woman's  A'^oice  praying 
for  his  recoA'erA%  and  telling  her  love 
for  him  in  the  most  child-like  fashion. 
The  Mexican  boy  proved  to  be  a  girl  of 
about  sixteen.  '\"\nien  the  party  reach- 
ed the  place  Avhere  they  were  again  to 
try  to  find  gold,  this  girl  took  up  her 
abode  Avith  Tom.  You  can  guess  the 
re^t.  A  fcAv  years  later  there  were 
three  children  in  the  household. 

"One  day  tliey  struck  the  gold  A^ein, 
and  they' found  themseh^es  after  years 
of  toil  rich  men.  The  same  night  the 
miner  brought  a  letter  to  Tom's  cabin. 
It  Avas  from  his  SAveetheart  in  the  East, 
and  it  read : 

"  'We've  both  made  a  mistake,  but  I 
Avill  Avait.'  This  other  one  Avatched  his 
face  anxiously  Avhile  he  read  characters 
that  she  could  not  understand.  She 
Avas  never  good  looking  and,  being 
ignorant,  age  and  hard  Avork  had  not 
improved  her  looks.    But  Tom  saw  the 
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love  liirlit   in  her  eves  and  those  of  tlie 
children. 

"lie  left  the  house  and  went  out  into 
the  air  to  think,  to  decide  which  should 
be  his  choice.  The  next  day  he  told  his 
coniiianions  that  he  intended  reniainin«r 
where  he  was.  Thev  laufjhed  at  him, 
sayinjr  that  they  also  were  hound  as  he 
was,  but  that  a  few  hundred  would 
•square  matters  up.* 

"Hut  he  remained  on  the  same  spot. 
It  was  useless  to  move  into  a  better 
l)lace,  as  his  liousehold  would  only  be 
the  more  unhappy  in  better  surround- 
inofs.  The  nio-ht  he  returned  to  the 
house  after  reading:  the  letter  he  said: 
'Come,  little  woman,  let's  go  to  the 
priest, — something  we  should  have 
done  long  ago.' 

"The  story  ends  some  years  later, 
after  his  wife  and  children  are  all  dead, 
and  he  is  left  alone  with  his  riches,  his 
ill-spent  life,  and  his  love. 

"What  I  can't  understand  in  this 
story  and  in  real  life,"  continued 
Daphne,  "is  that  so  much  trouble  is 
taken  to  protect  the  'other  woman'  from 
unhappiness,  whereas  the  good  woman 
in  the  case,  the  one  he  loA'ed  first,  and 
still  loved,  who  loved  him  as  much  and 
in  a  better  way  than  tthe  other,  should  • 
be  left  to  suffer  in  silence.  That  she 
woidd  miss  his  presence,  wish  to  hear 
from  him,  or  be  willing  as  his  wife  to 
share  his  trials  and  dangers,  never 
seemed  to  enter  his  mind.  And,  after 
he  had  gained  his  freedom  and  had  had 
enough  of  romance  to  last  him  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  why  did  he  not 
return  and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
the  woman  he  really  loved?  Of  course, 
I  know,  in  reference  to  tlie  story,  the 
critics  would  reply  that  that  would  not 
be  artistic.  No  woman  should  take  to 
her  heart  again  a  man  who  had  neg- 
lected her  for  an  inferior  woman  and 
for  money.  But  suppose  this  'neglect- 
ed woman',  as  the  world  called  her, 
knew  that  there  was  a  deeper  meaning 
to  all  this,  that  below   the  surface  it 


meant  a  high  regard  for  Iter,  a  feeling 
of  distrust  "and  unworthiness  of  him- 
s(  /f,  then  they  would  understand  how 
it  was  that  she  could  forgive  him.  We 
women  are  not  like  the  feminine  statues 
of  stone  and  bronze  that  you  men  set 
up  and  call  Purity,  Innocence,  Fame, 
and  other  poetical  names.  We  are  made 
of  softer  material.  We  are  the  obelisks 
of  Egypt.  Keep  us  in  our  native  air 
and  we  remain  the  same  for  all  time, 
but  remove  us  to  another  clime  and  we 
cruml)le.  It  is  not  the  lofty  monu- 
ment's fault,  but  the  change  of  climate. 
It  still  retains  its  great  height,  though 
it  loses  its  inscription." 

As  she  finished  speaking  Daphne 
rose,  stepped  up  on  the  log  where  she 
had  been  sitting,  and  reached  up  to 
break  off  a  small  twig  on  which  there 
were  several  pretty  brown  burrs.  Her 
foot  slipped  on  the  smooth  bark,  and 
she  would  have  fallen  had  not  Jacques 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  He  did  not 
release  her,  but  said  hurriedly : 

"Would  you,  too,  forgive  a  man  who 
had  acted  like  that  man?" 

She  did  not  reply,  but  gently  releas- 
ing herself,  she  began  to  walk  off  to- 
Avard  the  old  field  where  lay  the  family 
burial  ground.  After  going  a  few 
yards  she  turned  around,  waving  the 
pine  ))ough  she  had  in  her  hand,  and 
called  to  him  to  come  quickly  or  they 
would  be  late  for  dinner. 

Jacques  soon  overtook  her  and  in  a 
few  minutes  they  were  leaning  over  the 
low  brick  wall  reading  the  inscriptions 
on  the  tombstones.  Some  had  been 
born  in  the  eighteenth  century.  One 
was  a  girl  of  eighteen.  Under  a  bright 
sky  and  with  happiness  again  budding 
in  her  heart,  it  seems  out  of  place  to 
Daphne  that  one  should  die  so  young. 
They  chatted  over  the  brick  wall  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  started  for  the 
house. 

Daphne  talked  on  all  subjects,  except 
the  one  nearest  her  heart.  AVoman-like, 
she  could  hide  her  thoughts.     No  one 
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seeing  them  together  would  guess  that 
there  had  come  a  crisis  in  their  lives. 
Jacques  was  quiet,  replying  only  occa- 
sionally to  her  remarks.  He  did  not 
know  what  to  expect;  he  felt  helpless, 
but  not  quite  hopeless.  She  certainly 
was  not  vexed  with  him,  he  argued  to 
himself,  yet  neither  her  words  or  man- 
ner encouraged  him  to  repeat  his  ques- 
tion. But  he  watched  her  bright  face 
and  listened  to  her  voice,  without  know- 
ing what  she  had  said.  It  was  happi- 
ness for  him  only  to  be  in  her  presence. 
No  matter  what  the  morrow  would 
bring,  he  would  enjoy  the  present. 

By  the  time  dinner  was  served  he  had 
partly  recovered  his  cheerfulness. 

They  all  laughed  and  joked  each 
other,  Mrs.  Barnwell  trying  to  find  out 
what  she  most  desired  to  hear. 

Jacques  said  teasingly :  "We  had 
an  awfully  solemn  time  today.  I  don't 
think  I'll  ever  take  another  walk  with 
her.  vShe  first  told  me  a  dismal  story, 
and  then  carried  me  to  a  cemetery.  I 
thought  at  one  time  I  would  have  to 
take  her  there.  Did  she  tell  you  she 
tried  to  kill  herself  this  morning  by 
falling  from  a  tree?" 

"This  is  the  first  time  I  have  thought 
that  you  objected  to  my  experiment  in 
that  direction,"  Daphne  replied.  Her 
face  was  grave,  but  her  eyes,  when  she 
turned  them  toward  him,  were  full  of 
mischief.  Jacques  said  nothing  to  this, 
but  walked  from  the  room  whistling. 

All  the  afternoon  was  passed  in  as- 
sisting Mrs.  Barnwell  or  in  playing 
with  the  children,  so  that  Daphne  had 
not  been  alone  with  Jacques.  They 
amused  themselves  during  the  after- 
noon by  listening  to  the  childrens' 
prattle. 

Little  Ellie,  the  elder  child,  had  lived 
in  the  country  all  her  life.  She  had 
now  reached  the  age  of  eight  j-ears,  and 
during  that  time  had  been  to  the  near- 
est city,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  once. 

She  was  a  "real  child,"  loved  dolls 
and  mud  pies.     She  and  her  brother 


John,  aged  four,  were  playing  with  her 
dolls.  One  doll  was  quite  ill  with  sore 
throat.  She  had  slept  the  night  pre- 
A'ious  on  the  front  steps,  and  was  quite 
damp  from  the  dew.  Ellie  had  wrap- 
ped her  throat  in  flannel,  and  was  giv- 
ing her  some  medicine  from  a  bottle. 

"Ess,"  said  Johnnie,  "that's  the  way 
ma  does;   gimme  bad  tasa  oil." 

""Wliy,  Johnnie,  it  makes  you  well 
again,"  said  Ellie,  wrapping  her  doll 
in  the  end  of  her  apron  and  trying  not 
to  lose  her  balance,  as  she  swa3'ed  back 
and  forth  in  a  straight-legged  chair. 

"Xo  it  didn't,"  answered  Johnnie, 
"it  make  me  sicker.    Me  jus'  f roup." 

"Johnnie,  how  can  you  talk  so! 
Aunt  Daphne  mixed  it  so  nice  for  you, 
and  gave  you  candy  afterwards." 

John  made  no  reply,  but  gazed  out 
over  the  garden  with  his  lips  trembling 
and  eyes  moist  at  the  remembrance  of 
the  indignities  offered  to  his  babyhood. 
Aunt  Daphne  had  coaxed  in  vain,  and 
then  she  and  his  mother  had  held  his 
hands  and  feet  and  compelled  him  to 
swallow  the  fearful,  old-fashioned  cas- 
tor oil.  AA^iat  if  dear  Aunt  Daphne 
had  knelt  down  by  his  bed,  and  begged 
him  to  taste  the  candy  he  had  eagerly 
wanted  a  few  hours  before.  He  "didn't 
want  ther  ol  candy."  He  was  grieved 
and  hurt  that  he  was  compelled  to  do 
what  he  hated  to  do,  for  John,  although 
very  lovable  in  many  ways,  had  an  ex- 
ceedingly stubborn  disposition. 

But  at  length  lured  by  the  sweet 
tones,  and  the  assurance  that  he  need 
not  touch  the  horrid  candy,  Johnnie 
had  succumbed  to  a  woman's  influence, 
as  many  of  his  sex  ten  times  his  age 
have  done,  and  fell  asleep  with  the  de- 
spised sweets  in  his  chubby  hand. 

But  the  past  was  soon  forgotten, 
childhood's  tears  are  quickly  dried,  and 
Johnnie  was  soon  assisting  the  dolls  to 
get  through  Avith  their  lunch.  Very 
often  his  sister  reproved  him  for  reach- 
ing across  the  table  to  get  a  sweet  mor- 
sel;   he  broke  a  piece  out  of  her  very 
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best  crackecl  plate,  too,  but  she  would 
not  let  him  know  how  this  grieved  her, 

"Ijet's  have  a  wedding,  Johnnie,  like 
Cousin  Lois,  You  be  the  bridegroom, 
and  stand  for  Uncle  Jaeques,  and  I'll  be 
the  bride,  and  be  Aunt  Daphne,  The 
dolls  will  be  bridesmaids.''  Just  as 
l-'dlie  was  endeavoring  to  make  John- 
nie stand  still  and  the  dolls  to  lean 
against  the  wall,  her  mother  came  out, 
having  overheard  the  suggestion,  and 
being  a  1st)  attracted  by  Jacques'  laugh- 
ter. 

"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before,"  she  quoted,  and  during  the 
screaming  of  the  children,  Daphne 
made  her  escape. 

After  the  children  had  retired,  the 
Christmas  tree,  consisting  of  the  top 
of  a  young  pine  tree  with  its  cones,  was 
dressed  with  gifts.  All  retired  to  their 
rooms,  and  Daphne  changed  her  dress 
for  a  fitted  white  wool  tea-gown  and  sat 
down  to  write  home  of  her  safe  arrival. 
The  letter  finished,  she  extinguished 
her  lamp,  leaving  onl}^  the  blazing  pine 
knots  to  light  her  room.  She  sat  gaz- 
ing into  its  depths.  All  the  joyousness 
had  left  her  face.  She  had  done  all  she 
could ;  self-respect  would  not  permit 
her  to  do  more,  and  after  tomorrow — 
her  heart  almost  stopped — she  would 
never  see  him  again.  But  Avhat  did  it 
all  amount  to,  she  mused.  She  had 
borne  it  for  ten  years,  another  ten 
years,  and  perhaps  she,  like  those  she 
had  visited  that  morning,  would  be 
gone.  She  looked  at  her  wat^h.  It  was 
eleven  o'clock:    surely  they  must  all  be 


asleej)  by  this  time.  She  had  waited  to 
put  on  the  tree  a  present  for  Mrs.  Barn- 
well, so  that  she  might  be  pleasantly 
sui-i)rised  as  well  as  the  children.  She 
lighted  a  candle  and  taking  the  pack- 
age started  for  the  parloi-.  Every- 
where was  darkness;  she  oj)ened  the 
door,  holding  the  candle  over  her  head. 
There  Avere  some  oak  logs  still  burning 
in  the  open  fireplace,  and  this  light  at- 
tracted her  in  that  direction.  What 
was  her  surprise  to  see  Jacques  sitting 
thei-e,  his  head  on  his  hand,  in  deep 
thought.  He  rose  as  she  stepped  into 
the  room, 

"I  thought  every  one  Avas  asleep,"  she 
said. 

"And  so  they  are,  except  an  angel 
and  the  'other  party,' "  he  answered, 
turning  his  hand  toward  the  floor, 

"Oh,  no,"  she  answered  smiling, 
"Satan  does  not  walk  the  earth  on 
Christmas  eve," 

She  had  tied  her  parcel  to  the  tree 
and  was  turning  to  leave  the  room, 

"Don't  go  yet.  Sit  here  a  little  while 
with  me,"  he  said  pleadingly.  Taking 
her  hand,  he  led  her  toward  the  fire. 
She  stood  thus  a  few  moment^s  looking 
at  the  glowing  coals,  then  turned  her 
face  towards  him.  He  drew  her  to- 
wards him,  saying  as  he  did  so,  "And 
have  you  no  Christmas  greeting  of 
'peace  and  good  will,'  sweetheart,  for 
me?" 

For  answer,  she  lifted  her  face  to 
him,  and  for  one  brief  moment  it  was 
hidden  from  view. 

Jacques  did  not  return  to  the  West. 
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THE  WORTH  OF  THE  TRUE  POLL 

TICIAN 


WILLIAM  W.  BREWTON 


lUR  history  offers  examples  of 
men  in  every  walk  of  life 
who  have  won  success.  There 
are  records  left  behind  by 
those  who  have  achieved  distinction  and 
honor  in  the  political  world;  men  who 
planned  and  schemed  to  bring  about 
the  adoption  by  the  people  of  those 
ideas  and  principles  of  government 
which  they  knew  were  for  the  good  of 
society.  Many  of  those  men  were  con- 
demned by  certain  classes  of  people.  It 
was  true  in  our  early  history,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  today,  that  whenever  a 
politician  has  advocated  a  system  of 
government  and  has  kept  up  a  steady 
and  continual  fight  for  the  same,  he  has 
received,  without  mercy,  the  unwar- 
ranted and  thoughtless  abuse  of  many 
of  the  people,  as  being  a  political  agi- 
tator and  a  public  nuisance.  Yet  an 
examination  of  this  abused  one's  poli- 
cies would  often  reveal  the  fact  that 
his  advocacy  was  exactly  in  line  with 
what  the  people  needed  and  were  striv- 
ing to  obtain.  Usually  the  only  reason 
that  men  are  able  to  give  for  not  fa- 
voring some  of  our  politicians,  who  are 
working  for  their  immediate  welfare, 
is  that  the  means  and  methods  used  are 
not  those  that  they  prefer.  Some  men, 
who  are  good  citizens,  intelligent  and 
upright,  will  let  conditions  of  extreme- 
ly minor  importance  prejudice  them 
against  supporting  men  whom  they 
know  to  be  advocating  the  principles  of 
economy  that  they  themselves  love. 

A  man  who  has  been  in  politics 
should  be  judged  by  his  record.  If  he 
is  running  for  re-election  to  an  office, 
that  re-election  should  be  determined 
by  his  administration  during  previous 
service.  It  is  not  requisite  that  his 
term  of  office  shall  have  been  signalized 


by  sensational  deeds  that  gain  him 
especial  popularity;  but  his  record 
should  show  an  honest  and  successful 
endeavor,  through  integrity  of  charac- 
ter, and  self-abnegation,  if  necessary, 
to  perform  his  duties  well  and  for  the 
benefit  of  his  people.  Too  often  votes 
are  cast  for  men  without  consideration 
of  wdiat  they  advocate.  The  modern 
political  motto  should  be  "Measures, 
and  not  men."  Above  all  others,  the 
public  censor  and  political  critic  should 
stand  firm  for  just  such  a  sentiment, 
and  should  pass  all  judgments  with 
this  motto  as  a  standard.  For  if  you 
have  a  man  who  always  fights  for  the 
right  measures,  you  have  the  right  man. 
By  this  statement  it  is  not  meant  that 
he  who  simply  advocates  the  proper 
principles  is  the  right  man — but  he 
who  fights  for  those  principles  until  he 
sees  them  in  practice.  No  politician 
will  stand  the  abuse  and  odium  that 
will  be  heaped  upon  him,  for  the  sake 
of  doing  his  duty  for  his  people,  unless 
he  is  made  of  the  material  of  which 
great  men  are  made.  If  a  public  man 
is  corrupt  it  wdll  tell  in  his  record.  He 
may  be  diligent  and  successful  for  a 
time  in  beguiling  his  supporters  by 
using  the  unscrupulous  arts  of  the 
"politician",  but  advancement  in  po- 
litical thought  and  dogma  will  even- 
tually banish  him  from  a  place  in  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  man  who  continually 
labors  for  the  people  with  honest  and 
beneficial  measures  is  inevitably  the 
right  man. 

But  today  people  are  denouncing  the 
politician  who  keeps  the  measures  he 
advocates  ever  before  the  public  mind. 
He  is  an  "old  fogy",  a  back  number, 
one  who  is  not  up  to  the  requirements 
of  his  day.  Just  mention  the  name  of 
such  a  man,  and  you  see  people  begin 
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to  hiii^li  in  derision.  They  must  have 
a  man  in  public  life  who  changes  his 
views  every  time  they  change;  who 
agrees  exactly  with  them  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  government;  who  exercises  no 
initiative,  but  waits  to  see  what  public 
opinion  happens  to  be,  and  makes  him- 
self immediately  compliant.  It  is 
strange,  but  true,  that  many  of  the 
American  people  will  run  after  the 
"sissy"  politician.  The  politician  who 
endeavors  to  lead  them  they  inevitably 
discard.  If  he,  with  the  eyes  of  a  states- 
man, sees  the  needs  of  his  people,  and 
l)egins  studying  and  laboring  to  pro- 
duce a  remedy,  he  is  often  branded  as  a 
meddler  in  other  people's  aft'airs.  If  he 
l)erceives  that  there  are  laws  which 
should  be  on  the  statute  books,  and  en- 
deavors to  bring  about  the  passage  of 
these  laAvs,  he  is  regarded  as  making 
suggestions  upon  a  subject  that  he 
knows  nothing  about.  If  he  discovers 
corruption  and  vice  in  politics  and 
politicians,  and  begins  an  orderly  and 
systematic  campaign  on  these,  he  is  im- 
mediateh'  declared  evil,  insinuating, 
false,  atrocious,  obnoxious  and  vastly 
dangerous.  Oh  no,  the  "sissy"  politi- 
cian is  the  man  who  is  benefiting  the 
people.  No  need  for  a  political  satirist 
or  a  revelator  of  vice.  He  disturbs  the 
peace  by  making  himself  odious.  Let 
no  attention  be  paid  to  him;  let  every 
ear  be  turned  away  from  him. 

Whenever  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
l)le  is  thus,  deception  is  certainly  extant 
throughout  the  land.  If  there  ever  was 
a  time  when  "agitators"  were  needed 
that  time  is  the  present;  and  the  true 
politician  is  that  man  who  wisely 
moves  in  public  life  as  such.  There  is 
today  an  idea  that  a  politician  is  neces- 
sarily a  scoundrel.  The  people  have 
i)een  deceived  so  often  by  men  wdio 
have  posed  as  politicians  that  they  are 
prone  to  avoid  to  a  great  extent  all 
those  making  a  profession  of  politics. 
Thus  the  odium  that  often  goes  with 
the  word  "politician"  attaches  itself  to 
the  names  of  those  men  who  are  in  pub- 


lic life  for  no  other  reason  than  from 
a  desire  to  serve  the  people.  Conse- 
quently it  is  vastly  urgent  that  as  far 
as  possible  those  men  who,  by  their  rec- 
ords, have  ])roved  themselves  unworthy 
of  i)ublic  trust  should  be  driven  into 
oblivion;  and  our  true  public  men,  who 
by  statesmanlike  labors,  and  unselfish 
dev'otion  to  duty  have  made  records 
that  count  for  political  purity,  should 
be  rendered  just  acclamation,  and  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  that  degree;  of  free- 
dom which  alone  enables  them  to  do 
their  best  Avork.  The  idea  that  a  poli- 
tician is  necessarily  an  under-handed 
and  scheming  fraud,  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  many  public 
men  are  frauds.  There  is  a  broad  ten- 
dency today  among  numbers  of  men  to 
count  politics  a  legitimate  field  for 
graft  and  deception,  and  they  enter 
public  life  with  that  idea  in  mind. 
Thus  corruption  is  found  on  almost 
every  hand.  Many  great  and  good  men 
are  afraid  to  enter  politics  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  repulsive  notoriety 
being  attached  to  their  names.  Today 
if  you  mention  the  word  "politics",  you 
have  at  once  suggested  corruption.  You 
will  find  in  newspapers  more  accounts 
of  graft  than  of  efforts  to  obtain  good 
laws  for  the  people;  more  accounts  of 
efforts  to  become  poi^ular  with  the 
moneyed  classes  than  of  efforts  to  per- 
form duties  toward  the  common  peo- 
ple: in  short,  you  will  find  more  ac- 
counts of  selfishness  than  of  unselfish- 
ness on  the  part  of  public  men.  Do  not 
these  conditions  suggest  the  need  of  a 
political  censor — a  true  politician? 

As  already  stated,  the  true  politician 
is  often  branded  as  corrupt.  The  ac- 
cumulated abuse  of  all  classes  of  the 
people  is  heaped  upon  him,  generally 
because  of  his  radical  tenacity  in  fight- 
ing for  a  principle  until  it  is  accom- 
plished. 

Yet  history  .shows  that  all  important 
measures  have  been  brought  about  by 
wise  radicalists.  All  reforms,  impor- 
tant laws,  and  steps  in  civil  progress 
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are  the  work  of  those  men  who  were 
willing  to  bear  censure  while  they 
stood  staunchly  for  what  they  knew  to 
be  riofht,  and  bore  their  unpopularity 
in  nobleness  and  silence.  The  poli- 
tician who  is  over-conservative  is  a 
hindrance  to  society.  The  wise  one  will 
ponder  and  study  long  before  he  advo- 
cates a  system  of  government,  but  when 
he  has  decided  on  what  he  believes  is 
best,  it  is  certain  that  he  will  not  be 
moved  by  the  foolish  and  thoughtless 
ideas  which  others  will  bring  to  bear 
upon  him. 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  modern 
politics  is  that  jjeople  attach  more  im- 
portance to  the  means  and  methods  of 
bringing  about  certain  measures  than 
to  the  measures  themselves.  The  poli- 
tician who  perceives  that  he  must 
change  his  methods  of  endeavor  often 
sees,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  sacrifices 
a  portion  of  his  popularity  when  that 
change  is  made;  but  if  he  is  devoted  to 
the  cause  for  which  he  labors  and 
knows  that  this  move  in  technical 
change  will  aid  in  accomplishing  suc- 
cess in  principle,  he  is  certain  to  act 
accordingly.      Eegardless     of     charges 


that  will  be  brought  against  him  as  one 
who  "flops"  from  one  thing  to  another ; 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  is  being 
continualh'  accused  of  tampering  with 
the  affairs  of  others  for  selfish  pur- 
poses ;  heedless  of  the  turmoil  that  calls 
him  a  menace  to  political  and  civil 
rights,  this  man  of  worth  stands  firm 
in  his  aim  to  reform  the  political 
thought  of  society  and  to  accomplish  a 
true  order  of  civic  righteousness. 

Of  all  men  in  public  life  none  is  more 
necessarv  to  the  welfare  of  the  govern- 
ment than  the  politician.  He  is  the 
mainstay  of  pure  government.  He  is 
the  political  educator  of  the  people,  the 
visional  medium  between  the  common 
people  and  the  high-handed  measures 
of  a  corrupt  government.  The  i^oli- 
tician  is  the  Xemesis  of  hounding  cor- 
porations; and  the  revelator  of  wrong 
actions  at  law.  He  is  feared  by  cor- 
rupt office-holders,  and  is  thus  a  check 
on  selfish  adminTstrations.  Let  the  peo- 
ple reflect  who  are  the  true  politicians 
— the  purgers  of  politics;  and  let  them 
remember  that  when  the  politician  has 
been  driven  into  oblivion,  a  death- 
blow has  been  struck  at  the  Eepublic. 
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The  Miracle 

Ralph  M.   Thomson 

"Lift,  Lord,  my  cross,"  in  prayer,  I  cried, 

"Remove  this  (horn-wreath  from  my  brow ; 

In  sore  distress  my  spirit  sighed, 

oBnd  said  unto  my  heart,— " But  how?  '* 


The  night  was  spent;— when  crimson  dawn 

Began  in  beauty  to  unfold, 
There  was  a  rose  for  every  thorn. 

An  halo  round  my  cross— of  gold. 


THE  SERGEANT'S  COURTSHIP 


(A  TRUE  TALE) 


VAL 


Chapter  I. 

IN  a  lovely  morning  in  the  spring 
of  1813  a  young  woman,  ac- 
companied by  a  little  girl,  ap- 
proached a  number  of  men  standing  on 
the  roadside  near  a  military  camp  at 
Dorchester,  S.  C.  They  were  riding  in 
a  rather  dilapidated  wagon  drawn  by 
a  small  horse  of  the  "marsh  tackey" 
tlescription.  Everything  in  the  api)ear- 
ance  of  the  two  girls  indicated  they 
were  country  raised;  but  their  dresses, 
although  of  coarse  cloth,  fitted  well 
and  were  scrupulously  clean.  As  they 
came  near  the  group  the  smaller  girl 
called  out: 

'•Milk,  milk !    Buy  any  milk  ?" 

"A^'ell,  stop  a  moment  and  let  us  see 
what  you  have,''  said  one  of  the  men. 

The  wagon  was  stopped  and  the  men 
came  to  the  side  and  asked  the  price. 
Being  satisfied  on  this  score,  two  or 
three  men  started  to  the  tents  to  bring 
vessels  to  hold  the  milk.  "While  they 
wore  gone  one  of  those  who  remained 
at  the  wagon  asked: 

"Who  are  you,  and  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  you  are  out  selling  milk?" 

"Please,  sir,"  said  the  young  woman, 
"my  name  is  Martha  Stevens,  and  this 
is  my  Sister  Nancy.  We  had  more  milk 
than  we  could  use  and  my  mother 
thought  we  might  find  sale  for  a  part 
of  it  here." 

"But  haven't  you  a  brother  who  could 
have  brought  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,  sir,  we  have  two  brothers, 
l>ii(  they  are  at  work  in  the  field,  so  we 
thought  we'd  come.  I  hope  it  was  not 
w  rong  for  us  to  do  so,  sir." 

"Xo.  no,  my  dear;  I  didn't  mean  to 
find  fault.  But  how  far  is  it  to  your 
home?'' 


"Only  three  miles,  sir." 

"Very  well ;  sell  all  the  milk  you  can 
and  when  you  are  ready  to  go  back  I 
will  accompany  you." 

"Thank  you,  sir;  but  I  don't  like  to 
trouble  you." 

"It  will  be  no  trouble.  I  am  off  duty 
until  evenmg  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
see  you  home." 

In  a  very  short  time  the  milk  was  all 
sold  and  there  was  a  demand  for  more. 
The  girls  were  urged  to  come  again 
next  day. 

Their  friend  w^ent  with  them  to  their 
gate  and  was  about  turning  away  when 
Martha  asked: 

"Will  you  not  see  my  mother,  sir  ?  I 
think  she  will  be  pleased  to  meet  you. 
Here  she  is  now." 

"Mother,  this  gentleman  came  from 
the  camp  with  us  to  protect  us." 

"Your  name,  sir?"  asked  Mrs. 
Stevens. 

"My  name  is  John  F.  Breaker,  a  ser- 
geant in  Captain  Izard's  company  of 
Dragoons,  madam.  I  thought  I  ought 
to  see  that  this  beautiful  daughter  got 
home  without  any  annoyance.'' 

"Thank  3'ou  very  much,  sergeant,  for 
vour  kindness;  and  won't  vou  come  in 
awhile?" 

"Not  now,  thank  you ;  but  Avith  your 
consent  I  wdll  visit  you  before  long." 

The  consent  was  given  cheerfully. 

As  he  rode  away  he  said :  "Send  the 
boys  with  anything  you  have  to  sell, 
and  they  will  find  a  ready  market." 

That  there  was  something  more  than 
a  special  care  for  the  girls'  protection 
will  be  readily  guessed.  The  fact  is, 
he  was  greatly  smitten  with  her  and 
he  did  not  want  to  have  a  rival,  as  he 
might  expect  if  her  charms  were  ex- 
hibited too  freely. 
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A  few  days  later  found  the  sergeant 
on  his  way  to  the  home  of  the  Widow 
Stevens.  His  approach  was  discovered 
by  Nancy,  who,  not  having  much  to  do 
at  the  moment,  was  looking  down  the 
road.  She  was  bidden  to  meet  him  and 
to  entertain  him  until  her  mother  and 
sister  could  come.  She  ran  to  the  gate 
and  invited  him  in;  then  she  brought 
him  a  drink  of  cool  water  and  taking  a 
seat  near  him,  said : 

"My  mother  and  sister  are  getting 
vegetables  for  dinner — mother  told  me 
I  must  entertain  you  initil  they  could 
come,  which  they  will  do  presently. 
I  don't  know  exactly  what  'entertain' 
means,  unless  it  is  to  talk  to  people." 

"Very  well,  my  dear;  I  love  to  hear 
you  talk,  and  I  shall  be  well  entertain- 
ed if  you  will  just  talk  to  me.  And  the 
first  thing  I  reckon  j^ou  better  tell  me, 
your  name  again,  for  I  am  not  sure  I 
got  it  just  right.  I  have  been  thinking 
all  morning  whether  it  is  Fancy  or 
Naney,  or  Pansy." 

"Nancy,  sir,  please.  Sometimes  they 
call  me  'Baby' ;  but  I  guess  they'll  have 
to  stop  that  soon,  for  I  am  a  large 
girl  now,  nearly  ten  years  old.  I  can 
card  and  spin,  and  milk  and  churn, 
sweep  the  house  and  make  the  beds  and 
do  lots  of  things.  And  when  I  get  a 
little  larger  T  am  going  to  have  a  sweet- 
heart, like  sister." 

"Eeally,  you  are  a  smart  girl.  And 
so  sister  has  a  sweetheart?" 

"Yes,  sir,  a  Mr.  Mills,  down  on  the 
Salts,  but  I  don't  think  she  likes  him 
as  well  as  she  does  you." 

The  sergeant  had  given  quite  a  start 
at  mention  of  her  having  a  sweetheart ; 
but  her  preference  for  himself  was  very 
gratifying.  He  felt  sure  that  something 
had  been  said  to  justify  Nancy's  opin- 
ion. 

Just  at  this  moment  Mrs.  Stevens 
and  Martha  were  heard  coming  up  the 
back  steps  and  Nancy  clapped  her 
hands  with  delight  as  she  said :  "I  tried 
my  best,  mother." 

After  the     usual     salutations     Mrs. 


Stevens  said:  "I  hope  my  little  girl 
succeeded  in  entertaining  you." 

"She  certainly  made  things  very 
pleasant,"  replied  the  sergeant. 

"Oh,  mother,"  said  Nancy,  "I  didn't 
tell  him  about  the  darling  little  bid- 
dies we  took  off  this  morning.  I  didn't 
get  to  that." 

"Never  mind,  honey,  you  may  show 
them  to  me  before  I  go." 

Nancy  was  sent  to  see  after  some  do- 
mestic concerns,  while  the  mother  and 
older  daughter  kept  him  company. 

"I  have  been  thinking  since  you  were 
here  the  other  day  that  I  met  a  brother 
of  yours  once.  Did  you  have  a  brother 
Jacob  who  married  Susan  Piatt?" 

"Yes,  ma'am ;  he  was  my  brother,  and 
I  have  another  brother,  Lewis,  who  is 
in  Key  West,  Fla.,  and  a  sister  who  lives 
about  19  miles  from  Charleston. 

"Is  yom-  father  living?" 

"No,  ma'am ;  he  died  last  year.  I  am 
now  practicall}^  alone  in  the  world.  The 
old  homestead  is  broken  up,  and  when 
this  Avar  is  over,  if  I  am  spared,  I  will 
want  to  start  a  home  of  my  own." 

At  this  last  remark  the  daughter  was 
seen  to  drop  her  head  and  blush.  She 
was  thinking,  no  doubt,  how  it  would 
do  for  her  to  help  him  to  make  that 
home,  and  girls  have  a  right  to  think 
of  those  things. 

Just  then  Nancy  came  rushing  into 
the  house  with  a  frightened  look  on 
her  face,  exclaiming:  "Oh,  mother, 
there  are  some  men  out  there  and  they 
are  trying  to  drive  off  one  of  our 
cows!" 

In  a  moment  all  Avas  in  confusion. 
The  sergeant  jumped  to  his  feet  and 
said :    "Show  me  the  way." 

All  parties  proceeded  to  the  back 
porch  from  which  point  two  of  the 
worst  looking  specimens  of  sand-lap- 
pers  mounted  on  very  poor  ponies,  were 
seen  trying  to  "cut  out"  a  fine  cow  and 
make  her  go  from  the  others.  This  she 
refused  to  do,  although  they  had  turn- 
ed her  calf  with  her. 

As  soon  as  the  sergeant  took  in  the 
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situation  he  said:  "lilow  the  horn  for 
the  hoys,  while  I  mount  and  go  around." 
This  was  done  promptly  and  two 
liii^in^  shouts  answered  the  summons. 
Meantime  the  sergeant  was  on  horse 
■Aud  his  sahre  dangling  from  his  side, 
lieofre  the  marauderswere  aware  of  his 
:ipl)roach,  he  was  in  a  few  yards  of 
them  and  demanded  to  know  wdiat  right 
they  had  to  interfere  with  the  cattle? 

•'And  IVl  like  to  know  what  right 
you've  got  to  meddle  with  our  con- 
sarns,"  said  one  of  the  men  with  a 
drawl. 

"Just  that  right  which  every  honor- 
able man  has  in  the  interest  of  defense- 
less women." 

"Well,  we  wus  sent  fur  the  cow,"  was 
answered  in  a  more  submissive  tone. 

"Tell  me  who  sent  you,"  demanded 
the  sergeant. 

"The  Boss,  sir." 

"Who  is  the  'Bos?'  Come  now,  no 
trifling.     I  want  the  name." 

"A\'ell,  sir,  it  is  Smith.  John  Smith, 
if  you  like  it  better." 

"See  here;  you  are  trifling;  there  are 
hinidreds  of  John  Smiths,  and  that 
name  docs  not  designate  an}''  one  in  par- 
ticular." 

"Wi'll,  Capin,  that's  the  best  I  kin 
do  as  to  name.  He  is  about  your  size, 
has  sandy  brown  hair,  gray  eyes,  an's 
two  teeth  out  in   front." 

"Well,  that's  a  little  better;  perhaps 
I  will  run  upon  him  some  day.  Now, 
give  me  your  names." 

"My  name,"  said  the  one  who  had 
been  doing  the  talking,  "is  Jeems  Wil- 
son." 

"And  what  is  your  name?"  said  the 
sergeant,  turning  to  the  other. 

•'Bud  Waters,  sir",  he  answered. 

••Now,  tell  me  where  you  live." 

"XearDrayton's  causeway,"  they  said. 
"Kin  we  go  now"? 

"If  you  will  promise  me  not  to  come 
back  here  to  trouble  these  folks,  or  any 
thing  they  claim  T  will  let  you  go,  but 
if  you  meddle  with  them  or  their  prop- 


erty I  will  arrest  you  and  take  you  to 
the  military  post  and  you'll  swing.  In 
fact,  Tve  a  good  mind  to  hang  you 
right  now.  I'll  let  you  go  this  time; 
but  look  out  for  the  next." 

As  they  rode  otl"  the  sergeant  turn- 
ed to  the  boys,  who  had  tlrawn  near, 
and  asked  if  they  knew  anything  of 
them.  Jim,  the  oldest,  a  sturdy  lad  of 
18,  said: 

"I  think  I  have  seen  that  AVilson  fel- 
low. It  was  when  I  was  driving  the 
cows  I  met  him ;  but  he  was  alone  then 
except  that  he  had  a  mangy  cur  fol- 
lowing him  that  seemed  to  be  ashamed 
of  himself  and  the  company  he  was  in. 
He  had  a  fishing  pole  on  his  shoulder 
and  a  string  of  pollywog  catfish  and 
he  talked  about  buying  that  same  cow 
and  calf.  I  told  him  they  were  not  for 
sale  and  drove  on." 

"I  thought  as  much,"  said  the  ser- 
geant. "That  fellow  came  on  his  own 
account;  he  w-as  not  sent  as  he  claim- 
ed, but  I  don't  think  he'll  come  back. 
Life  to  such  folks  is  not  worth  much, 
but  they  don't  like  to  part  with  it^ — 
especially  they  don't  like  hanging.'' 

The  calf  was  put  back  in  the  pen 
and  all  i)arties  returned  to  the  house, 
wliere  Mrs.  Stevens  soon  had  a  boun- 
tiful dinner  provided. 

Chapter  II. 

Shortly  after  dinner  the  sergeant 
bade  the  happy  family  adieu.  The  ir- 
rei)ressiblc  Nancy  followed  him  to  the 
gate  and  held  his  hand  until  he  prom- 
ised to  come  again  soon,  then  turned 
up  her  rosebud  mouth,  seemed  to  in- 
vite a  kiss,  which  he  was  fain  to  grant 
her.  As  he  rode  off  lie  heard  Mrs. 
Stevens  tell  her  she  was  afraid  he 
would  think  her  bold. 

"No,  mother,  he  knows  I  am  only  a 
child  and  he  knows  that  as  a  child  I 
love  him." 

"Well,  well,  I  hojje  he  appreciates  it 
that  way." 

Then  she  and  the  bovs  talked  about 
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the  cows  and  the  men  who  had  tried 
to  take  one  away.  It  was  resolved  that 
a  close  watch  should  be  maintained  and 
that  if  anything  of  the  sort  occurred 
again  it  should  be  reported  to  the 
camp. 

During  the  evening  a  basket  of  veg- 
etables and  a  large  roll  of  butter  were 
prepared  to  be  sent  to  the  captain. 
These  were  put  in  a  cool  place  and 
next  morning  a  jug  of  rich  milk  was 
added.  These  were  sent  by  one  of  the 
boys  and  reached  their  destination 
safely.  They  were  thankfully  accepted 
and  the  captain  had  the  basket  well 
laden  with  such  things  as  he  thought 
she  would  like  of  camp  fare. 

We  now  return  to  the  sergeant.  We 
left  him  riding  along  the  road  with  a 
peaceful  mind,  little  dreaming  of  a 
severe  trial  to  which  he  was  about  to 
be  subjected.  He  had  not  gone  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  till  he  met  the  surliest 
fellow  he  had  ever  seen.  Extending  to 
him  the  usual  salutation  of  "Good 
morning,"  he  met  the  following  rebuff : 

"To  hell  with  you;  I  want  none  of 
your  good  morning!" 

"AYhy,   Avhat's   the   matter,   friend?" 

"I  am  no  friend  of  yours,  nor  you  of 
mine;  so  stop  that  foolishness." 

"Well,  who  are  you,  anyhow?" 

"I  am  Jerry  Wills,  and  I'd  like  to 
know  what  in  the  devil  you  are  doing  in 
these  parts  so  much?" 

"And  suppose  I  don't  choose  to  an- 
swer your  impertinent  question?" 

"Then  I  shall  regard  you  as  a  low- 
down,  dirty  scoundrel,  trying  to  under- 
mine another  and  take  away  his 
rights!" 

"See  here,  ain't  you  mistaken  in  your 
man?  You  are  surely  taking  me  for 
someone  else." 

"No,  I'm  not;  you  are  hanging 
around  the  Widow  Stevens',  trying  to 
get  her  girl  to  give  me  up  for  you." 

"So  that's  what  you  are  after?  Now, 
let  me  tell  you,  I  have  never  in  any 
way  hinted  such  a  thing  to  her.    If  she 


wants  you,  that's  her  bxisiness,  and  if 
she  doesn't,  that'  s  her  business.'' 

"I  demand  satisfaction.  Meet  me 
here  day  after  tomorrow  at  3  o'clock 
and  bring  a  friend.  I  Avill  bring  one 
and  Ave  will  fight  it  out." 

"With  broad  swords?" 

"Yes,  with  broad  swords." 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed 
for  the  battle  the  sergeant  rode  over 
to  Mrs.  Stevens,  and  had  a  private  in- 
terview with  Martha.  He  told  her  the 
whole  affair  just  as  it  was,  and  then 
said: 

"You  know  that  I  have  never  said 
a  word  to  influence  your  affection,  but 
the  time  has  come  when  I  must  speak, 
and  you  must  answer.  I  really  love 
you.  I  am  to  fight  for  you.  If  I  fall, 
I  want  the  assurance  that  you  love  me. 
If  I  win  the  battle,  I  want  you  for  my 
own;  now  what  say  you?" 

"Yes.  I  am  yours  now  and  for- 
ever!" 

He  folded  her  to  his  bosom  and  kiss- 
ed her  raptuously. 

Everything  Avas  soon  understood  at 
the  home  and  so  far  as  the  contract 
betAveen  the  parties  was  concerned,  Avas 
hastily  approved.  Nancy  climbed  on 
his  lap  and  said:  "Mother  was  afraid 
you'd  think  me  bold,  but  I  guess  they'll 
have  to  let  me  loA'e  you  noAv,  because 
you  are  my  brother."' 

"Yes,  precious,  you  may  Eove  me 
just  as  much  as  you  like." 

The  entire  family  Avent  to  see  the  bat- 
tle, but  prudently  kept  out  of  sight, 
sheltered  behind  a  hedge. 

AVills  and  his  man  Avere  promptly 
on  hand.  A  fcAv  Avords  passed  betAveen 
the  seconds  and  then  the  sergeant's  man 
announced :  "These  gentlemen  are  to 
fight  because  Mr.  Wills  deems  his 
rights  invaded  and  demands  satisfac- 
tion. Sergeant  Brealcer  positiA'ely  de- 
nies that  he  had  in  any  Avay  sought  to 
do  him  Avrong.  The  matter  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  the  SAVord. 
They  are  to  fight  till  one  or  the  other 
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falls  or  is  pornianently  disabled.  And 
may  Ciod  protect  the  innooent/' 

The  swords  were  measured  and 
found  to  he  of  equal  lenjrth  and  of  <;ood 
temper.  Then  each  second  handed  his 
principal  his  sword  and  retired. 

Then  came  the  order,  ''Keady; 
strike!"  Wills  rushed  at  his  antagonist 
as  if  he  meant  to  ride  him  down;  but 
the  sergeant  manoeuvered  adroitly  and 
met  his  stroke  with  a  guard  he  could 
not  break.  Finding  he  gained  nothing 
by  this  movement,  he  pressed  forward 
and  the  swords  clashed  until  the  sparks 
Hew.  It  was  soon  evident  the  sergeant 
was  more  than  a  nuit«h  for  Wills. 
AVills  realized  that  he  could  not  win 
with  the  sword,  and  during  one  of  the 
passages  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired,  the 
ball  grazing  the  point  of  the  sergeant's 
shoulder. 

"Hold  up,"  cried  the  seconds,  "the 
fight  Avas  to  l)e  with  swords;  hand  up 
your  pistols."  The  sergeant  said,  "I 
have  none."  A\'ills  surrendered  tw^o, 
the  one  just  discharged  and  another 
loaded. 

"You  cowardly  scoundrel,"  said  the 
sergeant,  "you  tried  to  shoot  me,  con- 
trary to  our  agreement.  I  have  been 
playing  with  you  heretofore;  now  I 
am  going  to  hurt  you.  Look  to  your- 
self, sir.'' 

Wills  was  frightened.  He  felt  he 
was  fighting  for  his  life,  and  he  did  his 
best,  but  he  missed  his  guard,  and  with 
one  fell  swoop  the  sergeant's  sabre 
clove  through  his  wrist  and  nearly 
severed  the  hand  from  the  arm.  Wills 
fell  over  on  his  horse's  neck  and  his 
sword  droj:)ped  to  the  ground. 

The  seconds  called  out  "Enough!" 
aiul  the  battle  was  over. 

The  camp  surgeon  and  his  assistant, 
who  had  come  along  so  as  to  be  on  hand 
in  ca<e  their  services  were  needed,  now 
came  forward.  With  a  word  to  the 
sergeant  to  ask  if  he  was  hurt,  to  which 
he  answered  "Xo,''  they  passed  to  Wills, 
who  was  supi^orted  by  his  second  and 


1  deeding  fi-eely.  The  arm  was  securely 
bandaged,  and  he  was  hurried  to  camp 
where  he  could  be  better  attended,  the 
ambulance  i)rought  by  the  doctor  furn- 
ishing conveyance. 

The  sergeant  went  back  to  Mrs. 
Stevens'.  They  all  rejoiced  at  his  es- 
cape, and  e.\i)ressed  the  hope  that  he 
would  have  no  further  trouble. 

"As  far  as  fighting  is  concerned," 
said  he,  "I  will  not  have.  The  surgeon 
told  me  that  his  hand  would  be  of  little 
use  hereafter,  and  that  he  was  going  to 
send  him  bv  flag  of  truce  to  the  British 
ship  off  Port  Koyal.*' 

Xancy  begged  that  he  would  take  off 
his  coat  and  let  her  see  where  the  ball 
went. 

"Why,  honey,"  he  said,  "it  went  on. 
The  worst  damage  is  to  my  clothes; 
and  you  and  sister  may  mend  that." 

The  sergeant  was  met  by  the  captain 
on  his  return  to  camp,  who  said  to  him: 

"Well,  you  did  that  fellow  up  pretty 
badly,  and  they  tell  me  it  w^as  all  about 
a  girl." 

"Yes,  Cai)tain.  he  wouldn't  believe 
me  that  1  had  had  nothing  to  say  to 
her  about  love,  and  demanded  satisfac- 
tion; so  I  just  had  to  fight  him.  We 
agreed  to  use  broad  swords,  and  when 
he  found  that  he  was  overmatched,  he 
shot  at  me,  but  missed.  It  was  then  that 
he  received  the  cut  that  ended  the 
fight." 

"And  you  escaj)ed  entirely?'' 

"Yes,  sir;  the  ball  merely  grazed  my 
shoulder." 

"Good !  But  how  about  the  girl  ? 
Seems  like  you  ought  to  have  her — 'to 
the  victor  belong  the  spoils,'  you 
know." 

"AVe  settled  that  before  the  fight.  I 
told  her  since  I  had  to  fight  for  her,  I 
wanted  to  know  that  I  possessed  her 
affection,  and  that  she  would  plant 
flowers  on  my  grave  if  I  fell ;  and  if  I 
won,  I  wanted  her  for  my  own.  And 
then  and  there  she  gave  herself  to  me, 
That  was  my  first  love  making," 
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"I  am  glad  you  acted  honorably. 
Zounds !  I  want  to  see  a  girl  that  has 
been  fought  for.  Let  me  know  when 
you  are  going  again,  and  I'll  ride  with 
you." 

"Thank  you,  Captain;  you  fix  the 
time.'' 

"Are  you  off  duty  tomorrow?" 

"No,  sir;  but  I  can  get  Hendrix  to 
take  my  place." 

"All  right,  do  that;  tomorrow  we 
Avill  see  your  lady  love." 

Early  next  morning,  the  captain's 
waiting  man  was  seen  giving  an  extra 
shine  to  his  military  boots  and  brush- 
ing the  several  parts  of  his  uni- 
form. By  the  time  breakfast  was  ready 
the  captain  had  his  toilet  completed. 

The  sergeant,  as  much  from  respect 
to  his  superior,  as  to  please  his  affianc- 
ed, had  donned  his  best;  and  as  they 
rode  from  camp  they  presented  a  very 
attractive  appearance. 

The  ever-watchful  Nancy  saw  them 
coming,  and  before  they  reached  the 
gate  everything  was  ready  for  their  re- 
ception. Mrs.  Stevens,  herself,  met 
them  and  extended  a  warm  welcome  to 
the  captain,  who  Avas  invited  in  and  in- 
troduced to  the  girls  standing  on  the 
porch. 


"This,"  said  she,  "is  my  daughter, 
Martha,  the  promised  bride  of  Sergeant 
Breaker,  and  the  smaller  girl  is  Nancy." 

The  captain  extended  his  hand  to 
each,  and  expressed  himself  much 
pleased  to  meet  them. 

"It  recalls  the  days  of  chivalry  to  see 
a  lady  for  whom  men  have  risked  their 
lives;  and  I  feel  quite  sure  no  fairer 
bride  was  ever  won  by  sword  or 
spear." 

"Thank  you,  captain !"  said  the 
mother,  daughter,  and  the  sergeant. 

"I  congratulate  you!"  he  said  to  the 
sergeant.  Then,  turning  to  Nancy,  he 
said:  "Come  here,  my  dear.  I  have  a 
little  girl  at  home  just  about  your  size; 
and  I  think  her  nearly-  as  pretty  as  you. 
I  want  that  you  and  I  shall  be  good 
friends." 

Nancy  came  to  him  at  once,  and  was 
recei\ed  with  a  warm  embrace.  She 
Avas  soon  chatting  with  him  familiarly, 
and  as  happy  as  could  be. 

The  boys,  having  put  away  the 
horses,  came  in  and  were  introduced. 
James,  or  Jim,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
and  Robert.  The  captain  had  a  kind 
word  for  each. 

(To  be  continued) 
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NEW  SOUTHERN  INDUSTRIES 

A  GEORGIA  CRACKER  AND  CANDY 
FACTORY 


ALICE  LOUISE  LYTLE 


VTVAl  the  close  of  the  civil 
war.  the  industries  of  the 
South  ^vere  nil;  the  people 
were  worn  and  harried  by 
the  une(|iial  stru<''^le,  homes  had  been 
sai'keil  and  l)urned.  families  were  bank- 
rupt, and  the  mercantile  outlook  was 
dei)ressinir. 

The  indomitable  will  of  a  home-lov- 
in<r  people  has  been  the  incentive 
which  has  really  developed  the  South's 
couunercial  life. 

History  will  bear  out  the  statement 
that  emigration  usually  follows  war, 
l)ut  this  was  not  the  case  in  the  South. 

With  love  of  locality  so  strongly 
rooted,  the  people  of  the  South  deter- 
mined to  build,  and  they  have,  wisely 
and  successfully. 

In  two  former  articles  dealing  with 
the  industrial  development  of  the 
South,  a  (leorgia  hat  factory  and  a 
( leorgia  shoe  factory  were  dealt  with. 
It  was  shown  that  each  of  these  fac- 
tories has  entered  into  direct  aiul 
hearty  competition  with  Northern  con- 
cerns aiul  not  only  supply  the  Southern 
market,  but  actually  ship  their  goods 
into  the  North,  East  and  West. 

An  enormously  rich  company  in  the 
North  has,  by  the  consolidation  of 
many  small  concerns,  practically  con- 
n-olled  the  cracker  and  small  cake  in- 
dustry. 

I'he  growing  favor  of  the  sealed 
j)ackage  has  resulted  in  fewer  of  these 
delicacies  being  handled  in  bulk,  but  a 
very  large  j^ercentage  of  the  (Jeorgia 
crai'ker  factory  is  bulk  goods. 

In  every  Southern  industry  the 
scarcity  of  skilled  labor  is  the  problem 
which  faces  th(>  company:    (he  lack  of 


immigrants,  from  which  the  Northern 
factories  can  always  draw  a  supply,  is 
a  big  drawback  in  the  South,  but  At- 
lanta, (leorgia,  furnishes  a  most  de- 
sirable class  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  readily  learn  and  become  adept  at 
the  trades  they  choose. 

The  (xeorgia  cracker  factory  is  lo- 
cated in  Atlanta,  and,  like  the  other 
two  industries  written  of,  is  ideal  in  its 
location  and  equipment.  There  is  a 
lack  of  crowding;  ventilation  and  light 
are  perfect,  and  the  splendid  hygienic 
conditions  are  apparent  at  a  glance. 

The  Atlanta  cracker  factory  employs 
three  hundred  and  fifty  people,  with  a 
weekly  pay-roll  averaging  $3,500. 

It  is  a  peculiar  fact  to  note,  but  it  is 
authentic:  the  Southern  manufacturers 
have  difficulty  in  placing  their  product 
in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  terri- 
tory. One  dealer  gave  as  his  reason 
the  objection  of  Southern  people  to 
Southern  made  goods,  and  declared 
that  his  customers  would  take  inferior 
Northern  goods  in  preference  to  stan- 
dard Soutliern  products. 

This  feeling,  though,  is  growing  less, 
and  the  cracker  and  candy  output  of 
tlie  Atlanta  factory  is  growing  steadi- 
ly, and  the  product  is  now  shipped 
into  the  States  at  the  rate  of  four  mil- 
lion i)ounds  per  year,  each,  of  crackers 
aiul  caiulies. 

As  an  aid  to  other  Southern  indus- 
tries it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  the  materials  used 
are  products  of  other  Southern  fac- 
tories. New  Orleans  provides  the  su- 
gar and  nuilasses,  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky most  of  the  flour.  Should  wheat 
growing  in   tlie  South   continue  to  de- 
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velop,  tlie  lar«rer  part  of  it  will  liiul  its  fiimicl   which  loads  directly  to  an  im- 

way  to  the  Atlanta  cracker  factory.  niensc  steel  revolving  mixer  whose  in- 

llave  you   ever  had   an   idea   of  the  terior  consists  of  the   four  sides  with 

mechanical  possibilities  of  a  bakery^  two  revolvin*;  blades;    after  the  flour, 

If  you  have  not,  the  \isit  will  |)r()\'e  "shorteninij,"''  llavorinj?,  e<;<:^s  and  suojar 

an  interesting  one.  have  entered  by  way  of  the  canvas  fun- 

The  flour,  eggs,  lard,  butter,  sugar,  nel.  this  is  removed  and  the  top  closed, 

fruits    and    extracts    are,    of    course.  The  mixer  is  set  in  motion,  the  arms 

bought    in    wholesale    quantities,    and  rexohc  in  opposite  directions  and  in  an 


THE  FOUNUATION  OV  ALL  THE  CANDIES,  EXCEPTINC  THE  "STICK"  VARIETIES 


from  the  time  they  enter  the  factory  as 
raw  material,  until  they  leave  in  the 
shape  of  cakes,  cookies  or  the  humbler 
cracker,  they  are  scarcely  directly 
touched  by  a  human  hand,  so  highly 
developed  has  baking  mechanism  be- 
come. 

As  every  housewife  knows,  "mix- 
ing"' is  the  critical  and  crucial  test,  and 
we  will  begin  with  this  important  part. 
The  flour  is  taken  in  bags  to  a  canvas 


incredibly  short  time  the  whole  is  re- 
duced to  the  consistent  dough  which 
may  evolve  into  ginger  snaps. 

At  the  proper  time  (determined  by 
a  very  well-fed  dusty-miller  sort  of 
man)  an  immense  wooden  trough  is 
wheeled  to  the  front  of  the  mixer;  the 
front  of  the  mixer  opens  and  about  a 
ton  of  rich  looking  pastry  falls  into  the 
trough.  From  there  it  is  wheeled  to 
the  "cutter."     This  machine  is  one  of 
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the  most  complicated  in  appearance, 
until  one  gets  a  good  working  knowl- 
edge of  it.  If  you  can  imagine  a  series 
of  rollers,  endless  chains,  stampers  or 
cutters,  with  innumerable  bake-pans 
jangling  up  and  down,  you  will  have  a 
good  working  idea  of  this  part  of  the 
cake's  history.    The  dough  is  fed  by  the 


after  being  cut,  the  cakes  fall  directly 
into  the  pans  on  which  they  are  baked, 
and  the  pans  are  lifted  directly  to  the 
wall-ovens. 

The  ovens  were  interesting  in  them- 
selves; the  heat  was  intense,  and  a  se- 
ries of  moving  shelves  kept  constantly 
in  motion,  caused  the  dough  enter  the 


THE  COOKING  IS  DONE  IN  LARGE  COPPER  KETTLES 


shovel-full  into  a  hopper  which  in  turn 
lets  it  down  on  a  smooth  surface  over 
which  a  roller  (the  successor  of  the 
rolling  pin  of  our  grandmother's  day) 
passes;  from  this  it  is  carried  to  an- 
other roller,  then  to  the  stamper  which 
cuts  two  dozen  or  so  cakes  with  one 
movement;  all  this  while  the  machine 
has  simply  been  passing  the  dough 
along,  no  human  touch  being  necessary ; 


various  degrees  of  heat  necessary  to 
bake  thoroughly. 

From  the  ovens,  the  pans  were  placed 
on  endless  chains  provided  with  arms; 
they  were  then  carried  above  to  a  room 
where  women  and  girls  removed  the 
finished  cakes  and  packed  them  in 
boxes  for  the  market. 

This  process  of  cracker  baking  is  va- 
ried only  as  the  added  touches  demand. 
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For  instance,  iced  crackers  and  cakes, 
those  with  nut,  cream  or  fruit  fillingjs 
pass  throuf^h  other  phases  for  the  ad- 
ditional sweets.  The  chocohite  cakes 
are  dijijied  by  hand  in  tubs  of  soft 
chocohite,  and  some  of  these  have  nuts 
added,  also  by  hand. 

The  larger  crackers,  whiih  are  to  be 
covered  by  icing,  receive  their  adtled 
sweet  by  machine;  this  is  a  recent  in- 


From  crackers  to  candy  was  the  ques- 
tion of  a  floor  or  two  in  this  factory, 
and  already  the  supply  for  Santa  Claus 
and  the  Christmas  tree  is  being  plan- 
ned. 

The  mother  of  every  child  knows  the 
lure  of  gum  drops,  stick  candy,  candy 
animals,  flowers,  fishes,  and  the  like, 
and  here  was  their  birthi)]ace. 

The  foundation  of  all  these,  with  the 


lljyyi^l^ 
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MAKING  "CHOCOLATE  DROPS' 


vent  ion  and  is  really  marvellous.  The 
cakes  are  placed  on  an  endless  canvas 
l)and  and  pass  to  a  wire  "dip"  which 
lets  them  down  into  a  receptacle  filled 
with  the  icing,  brings  them  up  and  gen- 
tly drops  them  on  the  band  again,  from 
where  they  are  dropped  on  trays  be- 
neath the  l)and. 

The  making  of  the  boxes,  lined  with 
waxed  paper,  was  an  interesting  phase 
of  the  industry,  and  the  incredible  skill 
show^n  by  the  girls  in  fashioning  the 
receptacles  was  remarkable. 


exception  of  the  stick  candy,  was  a 
paste  composed  of  sugar,  extracts  and 
the  whites  of  eggs.  The  mixture  is 
cooked  in  vacumm  kettles  at  a  270  de- 
gree pressure  of  steam.  The  moulds 
on  which  the  paste  is  poured  is  first 
covered  with  corn  starch;  from  the 
kettle  to  a  warm  room,  where  the 
"penny  specialties"  are  kept  for  a 
while,*  then  to  the  boxes  for  shipping, 
is  the  history  of  these  childish  favor- 
ites. 

Stick  candy  is  a  specialty  of  this  con- 
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cern,  and  no  mother  need  be  afraid  to 
])ermit  her  offspring  to  eat  it  without 
limit,  if  it  comes  from  the  factory  un- 
der discussion. 

The  cooking  is  done  in  the  same  cop- 
])er  kettles ;  when  the  mass  has  reached 
the  desired  consistency  it  is  dumped  on 
marlile  slabs,  where  it  is  worked  by 
hand  until  ready  for  the  pulling;  this 
familiar  process  is  also  reduced  to  me- 
chanical perfection.    A  frame  with  two 


sharjj  knife  in  the  hands  of  an  expert 
severs  each  stick  from  the  original 
mass,  and  the  candy  is  readj'  for  pack- 
ing. 

There  are  all  grades  of  candy  made 
here,  from  the  humble  gum-drop  to  the 
delectable  chocolate-encased  cherry, 
and  each  compares  with  that  of  any  of 
the  well-known  cand^'-makers  of  the 
Xorth. 

The  candies  of  higher  price  require 


'PULLING"  THE  CANDY  BY  MACmNERY 


revolving  arms  receives  the  mass  of 
half  Avorked  candy  paste,  and  as  these 
arms  revolve  in  opposite  directions  the 
mass  is  soon  reduced  nearly  to  brittle- 
ness. 

The  last  stage  is  reached  when  the 
nearly  brittle  mass  is  carried  to  a  long 
table,  one  end  of  which  is  covered  with 
thick  felt,  and  steam-heated.  Dextrous 
hands  ])ull  it  out  to  the  proper  dimen- 
sion or  thickness,  and  it  is  given  the 
final  whirl  which  makes  it  assume  the 
familiar  guise  of  the  candy-shop.     A 


more  skillful  handling,  and  the  young 
girls  at  work  in  these  departments  are 
artists  in  their  line.  "Dipping''  choco- 
lates is  a  delicate  operation,  as  an  over- 
abundance of  the  sticky  coating  is  dis- 
astrous. 

The  familiar  "chocolate  cream"  takes 
time  and  skill  to  make,  and  here  again 
is  shown  most  successfully  the  wonder- 
ful development  of  mechanical  in- 
genuity. 

The  fondant  is  taken  from  the  cook- 
er and  fed  into  a  tank  (for  the  want  of 
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a  better  name)  whose  bottom  is  per- 
forated ;  beneath  these  perforations 
are  placed  wooden  forms  which  are 
really  moulds  for  the  "drops."  The 
me  •hanieal  ])reoision  with  which  each 
form  is  filled  is  beautiful  to  behold. 

From  this  nuichine  to  a  cooling  room 
the  forms  are  carried,  and  when  the 
proper  time  has  elapsed,  they  are  then 
ready  for  "dippinn:." 

The  ^:iinples  of  this   factory's   i)rod- 


gienic  conditions,  which  can  only  exist 
where  light  and  air  are  natural  and 
abundant,  were  also  most  noticeable. 

So  the  housewife  or  mother  who  has 
had  her  doubts  of  the  purity  or  cleanli- 
ness of  ''bought"  cakes  or  candies  may 
feed  them  to  her  family  without  a 
qualm,  for  those  which  are  made  in  this 
Atlanta  factory  are  pure,  wholesome, 
and  desirable  from  every  point  of  view. 

It  is  thi-oueji  the  niaiuteiiaiice  of  in- 


•' DUMPING"  CHOCOLATES  BY  HAND 


ucts  shows  an  almost  unlimited  variety 
of  cakes,  crackers  and  candies. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  factory's 
equipment,  the  skill  of  its  employees, 
and  the  amount  of  product  turned  out 
on  the  market,  prove  the  success  of  the 
business. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the 
product  of  the  factory  should  l>e  popu- 
lar. One  is  the  exquisite  cleanliness  of 
the  entire  plant.  The  day  chosen  to  in- 
spect the  place  was  not  known  to  the 
factory  people,  so  no  special  arrange- 
ments had  been  made:    the  ideal  hv- 


dustries  such  as  this  series  of  articles 
will  deal  with  on  which  the  future  of 
the  South  depends. 

Just  as  the  cry  for  diversity  of  farm- 
ing has  become  insistent  enough  to 
compel  the  farmer's  attention,  so  is  the 
plea  for  diversity  of  mercantile  devel- 
opment couijielling  the  attention  of 
North  and  West. 

The  tide  of  immigration  has  turned 
to  tile  South,  and  the  very  great  per- 
centage of  the  new-comers  are  Ameri- 
can bred,  if  not  American  born. 

Developing  an  industry  in  new,  un- 
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tried  territorj^  is  a  costly  and  uncer- 
tain matter.  To  come  to  a  field,  ready 
and  equipped  Avith  all  the  necessities 
for  the  operation  of  a  business,  is  the 


lot  of  the  investor  who  comes  South, 
Simpler  living  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployer and  employee  has  man}^  advan- 
tages, and  this  the  South  illustrates. 


Poppies 


Helene  De  Lacy  Conway 

In  (he  center  of  the  garden  blow  the  poppies 
Out  in  the  garish  glare,  and  in  the  arid  soil 
export — by  themselves— they  grow. 
Rare  and  delicate,  brilliant  and  beautiful  shades ! 
Symbols  of  life  and  death. 
Symbols  of  the  Creator. — 

Soft  and  transparent,  rose  pink  as  the  dawn  of  life. 
Warm  glad  shades  blowing  and  glowing  with  the  im- 
personal faith  of  childhood. 
Rich  and  riotous  reds  uplifting  faces  to  the  sun 
Bending  and  swaying  befora  the  winds 
Drenched  with  the  dews  and  the  rains  of  heaven. 
Pale  wan  shades  broken  and  crushed. 
Trembling  with  faces  half  hidden 
cHnd  bent  'neath  the  weight  of  the  storm. 
All,  holding  within  their  hearts 
A  bitter  fragrance  of  forgetfulness. 
Symbol  of  death. 
Medicine  of  the  Creator  I 


THE  MAN  AT  THE  GATE 


STELLA  THURMAN 


HE  <j:overness,  returning  from 
a  solitary  stroll,  which  end- 
ed her  holiday,  saw  a  tall, 
ehlerly  man  standin<;  agaiiist 
tlu>  wall  of  the  lodge  keeper's  roon). 
There  was  something  gentlemanly,  even 
distinguished,  in  the  stranger's  appear- 
ance. As  she  jiassed  near  him  the  man 
lifted  his  eyes  full  upon  her  face, and  the 
strange  intensity  of  the  gaze  thrilled 
her  with  a  sensation  of  vague  terror. 
She  passed  on  with  quickened  j)ulses 
as  if  to  get  away  from  the  slnuhlering 
horror  inspired  hy  the  strange  glow  of 
those  strange  eyes.  Like  a  haunting  re- 
frain, these  lines  of  Poe's  suddenly  be- 
gan to  sing  themselves  over  and  over 
again  within  her  brain: — 

"And  travelers  now  within  tliat  valley. 
Through  the  roil-bitten  windows,  see 
Vast  forms  that  move  fantastically 
To  a  discordant  melody." 

The  governess  had  not  gone  far  when 
she  heard  foot-teps  behind  her — such  a 
strangely  halting  gait;  a  quick  step, 
and  then  the  serai)ing  sound  of  a  drag- 
ging foot.  A  shiver,  as  of  cold,  passed 
over  her.  Unaccountably  enough,  the 
sound,  which  should  have  awakened 
pity,  only  heightened  the  effect  of  dread 
produced  upon  her  by  the  stranger's 
eyes,  and  she  hurried  on  in  fear  of  be- 
ing overtaken. 

The  next  afternoon,  at  about  the 
same  sunset  hour,  the  governess  and 
her  two  little  charges,  out  for  their 
evening  walk,  encountered  the  same 
man  in  the  same  position, — his  white 
hat  pulled  down  over  his  white  hair, 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  his 
whole  air  one  of  abstraction.  As  be- 
fore, he  looked  up,  and  his  glance  met 
hers.  As  before,  she  read  in  it  a  wild 
and  sinister  significance,  and,  instinc- 
tively, she  shuddered.  Every  feature 
of  the  man's  face  was  imi)rinted, — as 


by  a  Hash-light  from  those  glowing 
eyes— ujion  the  sensitive  film  of  the 
girl's  memory.  But  the  eyes  were  pre- 
dominant. The  clear-cut  mouth  with 
its  drooping,  white  nnistache,  the  firm- 
ly-moulded chin,  the  })roudly  aquiline 
nose,  seemed  to  her  as  much  mere  ac- 
cessories to  the  eyes  as  were  the  heavy 
black  brows  that  overhung  them.  There 
is  always  something  startling  in  the  ef- 
fect of  sable  brows  and  lashes  in  a  face 
framed  with  silver  hair,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  peculiar  brilliance  of  the  man's 
eyes  was  rendered  more  vivid  by  the 
contrast. 

''It  is  like  looking  into  a  haunted 
house  which  is  tenanted  by  only  ghosts 
and  shadows,  that  one  sees  through 
'windows  red-bitten,  by  supernatural 
fires  burning  upon  the  deserted  hearth," 
thought  the  imaginative  governess. 

"Did  you  see  him?"  whispered  the 
little  girl,  holding  fast  the  young  wo- 
man's hand.  ''He  is  the  new  gate-keep- 
er to  the  big  park,  and  he  came  from 
Virginia.    Doesn't  he  look  queer?'' 

"Nonsense,  sister,"  said  the  sturdy, 
practical  boy,  two  years  the  elder. 
"Papa  says  that  the  gate-keeper  is  a 
very  fine  old  gentleman,  and  that  we 
must  be  polite  to  him  always,  because 
he  is  of  a  great  old  family,  and  must  do 
this  work  because  he  has  lost  his  for- 
tune.'' 

The  governess  smiled,  thinking  of 
her  own  position  of  honor  in  the  house- 
hold, due  to  the  fact  that  this  merchant 
and  his  family  did  not  belong  to  the 
large  class  of  the  newly-rich  who  es- 
teem money  above  all  things  else  on 
earth  or  in  heaven,  but  to  the  much 
smaller  division  who  reverently  wor- 
ship the  birth,  breeding,  and  culture 
which  their  money  cannot  buy  for 
them. 

Months  passed  on.     The  merchant's 
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family — to  the  disgust  of  their  bridge- 
playing,  german-giving  neighbors  on 
the  iiltra-fashionable  street — did  not 
recognize  the  obligations  of  wealth  by 
resigning  their  quiet  home-life.  During 
the  long  evenings  after  the  little  ones 
were  put  to  rest,  the  governess  sat  with 
her  employers  upon  the  long  southern 
galleries  enjoying  the  moonlight,  or, 
from  within,  played  for  them  soft, 
dreamy  music  that  well  accorded  with 
the  mood  of  the  nights  of  Louisiana. 
These  unconventional  people  often  now 
made  the  gate-keeper  of  the  nearby 
park  one  of  the  group.  Upon  these  oc- 
casions, no  matter  how  soft  the  breeze 
from  the  Gulf,  how  melodious  the 
mocking-birds'  songs,  or  how  entranc- 
ing the  moonlight,  the  little  governess 
sat  tense  and  silent,  ill  at  ease.  The  old 
gentleman  was  brilliant  in  conversa- 
tion, fullj^  at  home  with  the  best  in 
literature  and  art,  familiar  with  many 
lands.  These  discourses,  upon  matters 
of  historic  and  artistic  interest,  by  a 
man  of  broad  culture  and  wide  travel, 
should  have  charmed  the  eager  mind  of 
the  governess;  but  she  was  always 
aware  of  a  scarcely-perceptible  jarring 
note — a  half -recognized  dissonance — in 
his  most  polished  conversation.  The 
gate-keeper  avoided  the  governess,  too. 
When,  at  rare  intervals,  he  spoke  di- 
rectly to  her,  it  was  with  stiff  dignity 
and  evident  self-restraint.  Always, 
when  the  strange  flames  of  his  eyes 
burned  upon  her  face,  the  girl's  pulses 
shook  and  Poe's  lines  began  to  hum  in 
memory,  as  at  first.  Always  the  pic- 
ture of  that  late  evening  stood  out  be- 
fore her — the  lurid  clouds  at  the  sunset 
after  an  unlighted  afternoon,  the  long 
shadows  of  the  trees  in  the  park,  the 
tall,  spare  figure  of  the  gray  clad  man 
leaning  against  the  rough  stone  wall, 
and  then  the  tumult  of  emotions  that 
was  stirred  by  the  luminous  dark  eyes, 
and  the  sound  of  the  lame  foot  drag- 
ging upon  the  pavement. 

The  merchant  and  his  family  were  in 


the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  a 
tour  of  Europe  with  the  governess  and 
the  children.  The  new  acquaintance 
was  a  wonderful  help  to  them  in  map- 
ping out  plans  and  making  useful  sug- 
gestions. At  last,  in  order  to  complete 
some  arrangements,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  the  merchant  and  his  wife  to 
spend  a  night  across  the  lake. 

"You'll  not  be  afraid  to  remain  in 
the  house  with  the  children,"  the  kind 
woman  said  to  the  governess.  "It  is 
only  for  one  night,  you  know,  and  the 
servants  will  be  upon  the  third  floor,  as 
usual.  Besides,  my  husband  has  found 
some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  gate- 
keepers duties  for  that  night,  and  this 
most  pleasant  old  gentleman  has  con- 
sented to  sleep  upon  the  first  floor  to 
take  care  of  everybody." 

"Why  have  the  gate-keeper?"  cried 
the  governess  in  dismay.  "The  servants 
are  so  trusty.  We  shall  be  safe  just 
with  them." 

"Xo  doubt,  my  dear,  but  my  husband 
preferred  to  take  the  extra  precaution." 

"But— but— ,"  hesitated  the  girl. 
"You  know  it  may  be  foolish — but — 
I'm  afraid  of  the  man  at  the  gate." 

The  merchant's  wife  laughed. 

"You  have  hinted  this  before,  but  I 
can  see  no  reason  for  it.  You  are  fanci- 
ful, my  dear,  for  he  is  a  thorough  gen- 
tleman. My  husband  has  the  utmost 
confidence  in  him.  Why  should  vou 
feel  so?" 

"Ha^e  you  never  noticed  how  he 
looks  at  me?  I  never  saw  so  much 
aversion,  even  malignity,  in  human 
eyes.  I  feel  that  he  hates  me  for  some 
unknown  reason,  and  I  know  that  I  fear 
him.  You  must  admit  that  he  is  pecu- 
liar in  some  ways  and  hard  to  under- 
stand at  times." 

The  merchant's  wife  laughed  again, 
indulgently,  as  at  the  whim  of  a  child. 

The  governess  went  on :  "Do  not  you 
remember  how,  last  week,  when  I  was 
playing  the  Tramnerie^  he  suddenly 
quitted  his  seat  and,  coming  to  the  par- 
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lor  window.  li:ii'-lily  (•(timiianilcd  iiif  (o 
.VMM".      I  low   his  cyi's  l.la/c.i:"* 

•*I  roMUMulK'i-,  aiul  tlu)ii<!:lit  it  ((in'or, 
l>iit  he  soon  iipoloj^^izod,  ami  oxplainocl 
(hat  tlu'  nmsio  ivcailod  unhappy  nu'.nio- 
i-ics  of  whii'li  he  could  not  endure  to 
ihiidv.  lie  has  had  a  strange,  sad  story, 
I  iuiajjtine.  j)erhaps  a  traffic  one,"  said 
(he  lady. 

"There's  tratredy  enough  in  his  eyes!" 
exclaimed  (he  "rirl,  then  reluctantly,  hut 
ashamed  of  unreasonable  persistence, 
yielded  to  the  merchant's  plans. 

The  evenin<>:  of  the  dreaded  day  came 
and  Avent  uneventfully.  The  two  fair 
children  had  heen  lonfj  asleep,  hut  their 
ijoverness  still  sat  in  the  room  adjoin- 
iiis:  their's,  unable  to  read  or  rest,  so 
full  was  her  heart  of  wild  misgivings. 
She  went  to  bed  late,  and  even  then 
sleep  was  long  in  coming.  Some  time 
after  midnight  she  sank  into  uneasy 
slumber.  In  telling  the  story  of  the 
night,  she  said:  ''It  must  have  been 
two  o'clock  when  T  awaked,  startled,  as 
if  the  voices  that  haunted  Macbeth  had 
called  suddenly  into  my  ear,  'Sleep  no 
more  I'  I  sprang  up — shivered — listen- 
ed. The  house  was  silent.  Then  my 
blood  froze  in  my  veins.  My  heart 
stood  still.  I  heard — oh,  could  it  be  ! — 
coming  down  the  long  corridor,  I  heard 
the  dreadful,  dragging  sound  of  that 
lame  foot.  Tt  came  Hearer — more  near. 
With  a  painful  throb,  my  heart  resum- 
I'd  its  function  and  beat  so  fast  that  I 
was  at  the  point  of  suffocation.  The 
blood  sang  loudl)'-  in  my  ears.  Yet 
above  all  I  heard  that  menacing  sound, 
the  (juick  step  and  then  the  dragging 
one.  that  even  in  dajdight  thrilled  and 
chilled  me  with  fear.  The  steps  came 
nearer — they  paused  before  my  door.  A 
hand  fumbled  with  the  knoi) — softly 
turned  it — surely  the  sound  echoed 
through  space!  The  children's  gentle 
breathing  came  from  the  room  next  to 
mine.  How  imiocent  they  were — how 
unaware  of  danger.  Then  a  hopeful 
thought  trembl(>d  upward  to  conscious- 


ness through  the  cloud  of  fear  that 
darkened  my  soul — yes,  the  dear  chil- 
dren were  ncai'  me — the  doors  were 
locUed  r\r]\  a  madman's  strength 
could  not  l)reak  (hem — we  were  safe, 
yet  the  sense  of  horror  remained  with 
me  and  would  not  let  go.  The  man's 
nu)vements,  to  this  time,  had  been 
stealthy.  Baflled.  he  became  violent. 
Kaising  his  voice  to  a  |)iercing  scream, 
he  called  out  : 

•■'Demon  in  woman's  form,  this  is 
the  hour  of  my  i-evenge.  Evil  genius 
of  my  life,  your  time  has  come,  at  last, 
and  nothing  can  jjrotect  j'ou  from  des- 
tiny. You  shall  die — shall  die!  My 
kec'U  dagircr  thirsts— it  shall  drink  its 
lilil' 

"I  listened,  spell-bound.  AVhat  could 
the-e  strange  ravings  mean?  The  man 
beat  upon  the  door  and  screamed  again  : 

"  'Ha  !  you  think  that  you  can  es- 
cape because  the  door  is  strong — 
its  bolts  of  brass  hold  out  against  me. 
Ha  !  ha  !  you  do  not  know  the  power 
of  hatred  when  it  dwells  in  hearts  like 
mine.  You — you  filled  my  soul  with 
hatred — you — you  shall  feel  my  re- 
venge !' 

"Suddenly  a  pistol  shot  rang  out  in 
the  night  stillness,  a  bullet  whistled 
l)ast  me,  I  sank  fainting  to  the  floor. 
When  consciousness  returned,  I  was 
lying  in  a  quiet  room  with  a  nurse 
watching  beside  me,  and  it  was  the 
morning  of  another  day.  After  the 
storm  of  emotions  that  had  shaken  me, 
I  lay  weak  and  spent.  When  in  a  meas- 
ure strength  and  interest  had  returned 
I  learned  the  rest  of  the  story.  The 
sound  of  the  pistol  shot  had  aroused  the 
inmates  of  the  house,  brought  down  the 
frightened  servants  and  brought  in  the 
horrified  watchman.  They  had,  after 
a  struggle,  overpowered  and  secured 
the  madman,  who  all  the  while  raved 
of  a  wonum  who  had  wrecked  his  youth 
and  embittered  his  life — a  woman 
whose  golden  hair  had  formed  the  net 
in  which  he  became  entangled,  whose 
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soft  blue  eyes  and  tender  voice  had 
proved  the  wiles  which  lured  him  to  de- 
struction. T  had,  it  seemed,  reminded 
him  of  this  woman  and  that  night,  with 
the  frenzy  of  madness  upon  him,  be^ 
came  to  him  indeed  and  truth  the  false 
love  of  his  youth. 

"The  unfortunate  man  was  placed  in 
a  private  institution  where  every  care 
and  attention  that  miffht  tend  to  the 


restoration  of  reason  will  be  his, 
through  the  friendship  of  my  employ- 
er. A  hole  in  the  wall  of  my  room  re- 
mains to  call  often  before  me  the  night 
of  horror  through  which  I  passed. 

"Through  life,  no  matter  where  I 
may  be,  the  wild  eyes  will  haunt  me, 
the  strange  ravings  ring  in  my  ears, 
and  always,  ever,  I  shall  shudder  at  the 
memorv  of  the  Man  at  the  Gate." 


'^^ 


■<%:. 


THE  CHILD  AND  THE  MILLIONAIRES 

(A  FABLE) 


W.  B.  KERR 


Once  there  was  a  Child  who — not 
satisfied  with  the  Flowers  in  his  own 
Garden — plucked  those  in  all  the  sur- 
rounding Gardens  and  carried  them 
Home,  but  when  he  saw  the  black  looks 
of  his  Neighbors,  he  returned  a  few  of 
the  withered  Flowers  and  was  surprised 
that  this  did  not  appease  them. 

And  once  there  was  a  Country  where 
the  People  were  comparatively  happy 
— for  they  Avere  just.  Every  one  work- 
ed but  Work  was  a  pleasure,  because 
each  received  the  full  value  of  his  Toil 
and  could  thus  alford  all  the  Necessities 
of  Life  and  many  Luxuries  in  addition. 

But  there  came  to  that  Country  some 
Grabbers  who  were  not  satisfied  Avith  a 
Sufficiency.  They  robbed  the  People 
right  and  left  by  every  evil  Scheme  that 
cunning  could  devise — buying  control 
of  the  Government  to  prevent  interfer- 
ence, and  subsidizing  the  Press  and  Pul- 
pit to  stifle  protest.  In  time,  the  Peo- 
ple were  reduced  to  practical  Slavery 
and  Life  became  a  long  weary  Grind — 
a  mere  struggle  for  Existence.  So  hard 
and  hopeless  were  their  Lives,  the  Peo- 
ple lost  Heart — forgot  their  Ideals, 
abandoned  Self -improvement,  lost  all 
Ambition,  even  Interest  in  Life,  and  be- 


came Bitter,  Cynical,  Morbid  and  Mis- 
erable. 

Nor  were  the  Grabbers  happy  for 
they  found  their  Wealth  a  Burden,  but 
realizing,  at  last,  how  much  they  Avere 
hated,  the  Grabbers  tried  to  buy  back 
the  Eespect  of  the  People  with  Public 
Gifts.  They  built  Jails  and  Asylums 
for  people  made  criminal  and  insane  by 
the  Grabber-System;  Hospitals  and 
Homes  for  those  crippled  and  aged  in 
the  struggle;  and  Schools  and  Libra- 
ries that  the  people  had  no  leisure  to  en- 
joy. But  none  of  these  Things  reme- 
died or  removed  the  Evils  of  the  System 
and  the  People  resented  these  tardy, 
trifling  Gifts  bought  with  INIoney  stolen 
from  the  Public. 

And  the  Grabbers  marveled  greatly 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  People  and 
asked : 

"What  would  they  do  without  us? 
Behold !  we  are  Benefactors  and  Phi- 
lanthropists; we  have  made  the  Coun- 
try Pro^perouti — but  the  people  only  re- 
vile us!" 

Moral :  Do  not  expect  appreciation 
from  IMucked  Flowers,  nor  gratitude 
from  Plucked  People. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  THAMES 

[From  "McAfees  History  of  the  Last  War.  "     I'uhlUheiJ  1816.] 


r  was  (he  (lovernor's  invari- 
ahle  practice  to  be  ready  to 
mount  his  hoi-se  at  a  ino- 
iiuMit's  Nvaniiiin^,  On  the 
loniiMu"  of  tiie  Tth,  he  arose  at  a  quar- 
ter before  four  oVh)ck,  and  sat  by  his 
lire  conversing  with  the  oentleuien  of 
his  mess,  wlio  ■were  reclining  on  their 
bh»nl<e(s.  waiting  for  the  signal  which 
in  a  few  moments  would  have  been  given 
for  the  troops  to  turn  out.  The  orderly 
(hummer  had  been  already  roused  for 
(he  iHM-eille.  The  moon  had  risen,  but 
aH'orded  li((le  light  in  consequence  of 
being  o\ershadowed  by  clouds.  It  was 
(he  uniform  usage  of  (lovernor  Harri- 
son to  call  up  the  troops  an  hour  before 
(hiy.  iind  keep  them  under  arms  until  it 
was  light.  After  four  o'clock,  (icneral 
Wells.  (\)loiiel  Owen  and  Colonel  Da- 
viess had  all  risen  and  joined  the  Gov- 
ernor, who  was  on  the  point  of  issuing 
his  orders  for  raising  the  army,  when 
the  treacherous  Indians  had  crept  up  so 
near  the  sentries  as  to  hear  them  chal- 
lenge when  relieved.  They  intended  to 
rush  upon  the  sentries  and  kill  them  be- 
fore they  could  fire:  but  one  of  the  sen- 
tries discovered  an  Indian  creeping  to- 
wards him  in  the  grass,  and  fired.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  In- 
dian yell,  and  a  desperate  charge  upon 
the  left  flank.  The  guard  in  that  quar- 
ter gave  way  and  abandoned  their  offi- 
cer, without  making  any  resistance. 
Captain  Barton's  company  of  regulars 
and  Captain  Keiger's  company  of 
mounted  riflemen,  forming  the  left  an- 
gle of  the  rear  line,  received  the  first 
onset.  The  fire  there  w^as  excessive ;  but 
the  troops  who  had  lain  on  their  arms 
were  immediately  jirepared  to  receive, 
and  gallantly  resist  the  furious  savage 
assailants.  The  manner  of  the  attack 
was  calculated  to  discourage  and  terrify 
the  men ;  yet  as  soon  as  they  could  be 
formed    and    posted,    they    maintained 


their  ground  with  desperate  valor, 
though  but  very  few  of  them  had  ever 
before  been  in  battle.  The  fires  in  the 
camp  were  extinguished  immediately, 
as  tlie  light  they  ail'orded  was  more 
serviceable  to  the  Indians  than  to  our 
men. 

"As  soon  as  the  (iovernor  could 
mount  his  horse,  he  proceeded  towards 
the  point  of  attack,  and  finding  the  line 
much  weakened  there,  he  ordered  two 
companies  from  the  center  of  the  rear 
line  to  march  up  and  form  across  the 
angle  in  the  rear  of  Barton's  and  Kei- 
ger's comixinies.  General  Wells  imme- 
diately j)roceeded  to  the  right  of  his 
command;  and  Colonel  Owen,  who  was 
with  him,  was  proceeding  directly  to 
the  point  of  attack,  when  he  was  shot  on 
his  horse  near  the  lines,  and  thus  brave- 
ly fell  among  the  first  victims  of  savage 
perfidy.  A  heavy  fire  now  commenced 
all  along  the  left  flank,  upon  the  wdiole 
of  the  front  and  right  flank,  and  on  a 
)>art  of  the  rear  line. 

"In  passing  through  the  camp,  to- 
wards the  left  of  the  front  line,  the 
(lOvernor  met  with  Colonel  Daviess  and 
the  dragoons.  The  Colonel  informed 
him  that  the  Indians,  concealed  behind 
some  treas  near  the  line,  were  annoying 
the  troops  very  severely  in  that  quar- 
ter; and  he  requested  permission  to  dis- 
lodge them,  which  was  granted.  He 
immediately  called  on  the  first  division 
of  his  cavalry  to  follow  him,  but  the 
order  was  not  distinctly  heard,  and  but 
few-  of  his  men  charged .  with  him. 
Among  those  who  charged,  were  two 
young  gentlemen  who  had  gone  with 
him  from  Kentucky,  Messrs.  Mead  and 
Sanders,  who  were  afterwards  distin- 
guished as  captains  in  the  United 
States'  service.  They  had  not  proceed- 
ed far  out  of  the  lines,  when  Daviess 
was  mortally  wounded  by  several  balls 
and  fell.     His  men  stood  by  him,  ancl 
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repulsed  the  savages  several  times,  till 
they  siicceeded  in  carrying  him  into 
camp. 

''In  the  meantime  the  attack  on  Spen- 
cer's and  Warwick's  companies  on  the 
right,  became  very  severe.  Captain 
Spencer  and  his  lientenants  were  all 
killed,  and  Captain  Warwick  was  mor- 
tally wounded.  The  Governor,  in  pass- 
ing towards  that  flank,  found  Captain 
Robb's  company  near  the  center  of  the 
cauip.  They  had  been  driven  from 
their  post ;  or,  rather,  had  fallen  back 
without  orders.  He  sent  them  to  the 
aid  of  Captain  Spencer,  where  they 
fought  very  bravely,  having  seventeen 
men  killed  during  the  battle.  Captain 
Prescott's  company  of  United  States' 
infantr\'^,  had  filled  up  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retreat  of  Robb's  com- 
pany. Soon  after  Colonel  Daviess  was 
wounded.  Captain  Snelling,  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  charged  on  the  same 
Indians  and  dislodged  them  with  con- 
siderable loss.  The  battle  was  now 
maintained  on  all  sides  with  desperate 
valour.  The  Indians  advanced  and  re- 
treated by  a  rattling  noise  made  with 
deer  hoofs:  they  fought  with  enthusi- 
asm, and  seemed  determined  on  victory 
or  death. 

"As  soon  as  daylight  appeared.  Cap- 
tain Snelling's  company.  Captain  Po- 
sey's, under  Lieutenant  Albright,  and 
Captain  Scott's,  were  drawn  from  the 
front  line,  and  Wilson's  from  the  rear, 
and  formed  on  the  left  flank;  while 
Cook's  and  Baen's  companies  were  or- 
dered to  the  right.  General  Wells  took 
command  of  the  corps  formed  on  the 
left,  and  with  the  aid  of  some  dragoons, 
who  were  now  mounted  and  command- 
ed by  Captain  Park,  made  a  successful 
charge  on  the  enemy  in  that  direction, 
driving  them  into  an  adjoining  swamp, 
through  which  the  cavalry  could  not 
pursue  them.  At  the  same  time  Cook's 
and  Lieutenant  Laribie's  companies, 
Avith  the  aid  of  the  riflemen  and  militia 
pn  the  right  flank,  charged  on  the  In- 


dians and  put  them  to  flight  in  that 
quarter,  which  terminated  the  battle. 

'•During  the  time  of  this  contest,  the 
Prophet  kept  himself  secure,  on  an  ad- 
jacent eminence,  singing  a  war  song.  He 
had  told  his  followers,  that  the  Great 
Spirit  would  render  the  army  of  the 
Americans  unavailing,  and  that  their 
bullets  would  not  hurt  the  Indians,  who 
would  have  light,  while  their  enemies 
were  involved  in  thick  darkness.  Soon 
after  the  battle  commenced,  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  men  were  falling.  He 
told  them  to  fight  on,  it  would  soon  be 
as  he  had  predicted,  and  then  began  to 
sing  louder. 

"Colonel  Boyd  commanded  as  a 
Brigadier  General  in  this  engagement; 
and  the  Governor  in  his, letter  to  the 
war  department,  speaks  highly  of  him 
and  his  brigade,  and  of  Clarke  and  Cro- 
ghan,  who  Avere  his  aids.  Colonel  Deck- 
er is  also  commended  for  the  good  or- 
der in  which  he  kept  his  command :  and 
of  General  Wells,  it  is  said  that  he  sus- 
tained the  fame  which  he  had  acquired 
in  almost  every  campaign  since  the  first 
settlement  of  Kentucky. 

"The  officers  and  soldiers  generally, 
l^erformed  their  duties  well.  They  act- 
ed with  a  degree  of  coolness,  bravery, 
and  good  order,  which  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  men  unused  to  carnage,  and 
in  a  situation  so  well  calculated  to  pro- 
duce terror  and  confusion.  The  for- 
tune of  war  necessarily  put  it  in  the 
power  of  some  officers  and  their  men,  at 
the  expense  of  danger,  wounds,  and 
death,  to  render  more  service,  and  ac- 
quire more  honour,  than  others:  but  to 
speak  of  their  particular  merits,  would 
be  to  detail  again  the  operations  of  the 
conflict. 

"Of  Colonels  Owen  and  Daviess,  the 
Governor  speaks  in  the  highest  term?. 
Owen  joined  him  as  a  private  in  Kei- 
ger's  company  at  Fort  Harrison,  and 
accepted  the  place  of  volunteer  aid.  He 
had  been  a  representative  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky.  His  character  was 
that  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  brave  sol- 
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(lier.  He  Irf'l  :i  wife  aiul  ;i  liir<i('  family 
(tf  c-hil(h-iMi.  to  :ultl  tlu'  poiufiiancy  of 
tlomt'stic  jri'i*'!"  t«»  the  piihlio  iv«rrot  for 
his  loss. 

"(^iptaiii  Bai'ii,  who  IV'll  early  in  (ho 
artioM.  had  tho  character  of  an  ahlo  ofli- 
cer  and  a  brave  soldier.  Captain  Spen- 
cer was  wounded  in  the  head — he  ex- 
horted his  men  to  fifiht  on.  lie  was 
then  shot  throiiirh  both  thi<>^hs  and  fell 
— still  he  continued  to  encourage  his 
men.  lie  was  then  raised  up,  and  re- 
ceived a  ball  throu<;h  his  body,  which 
innnediately  killed  him.  His  lieuten- 
ants, McMahan  and  Berry,  fell  bravely 
encourairinir  their  men.  Warwick  was 
shot  through  the  body,  and  was  taken 
to  the  surgery  to  be  dressed :  as  soon  as 
it  was  over,  being  a  man  of  much  bodily 
strength  and  still  able  to  walk,  he  in- 
sisted on  going  back  to  his  post,  though 
it  was  evident  he  had  but  a  few  hours 
to  live.  Colonel  AVhite.  formerly  Uni- 
ted States  agent  at  the  Saline,  was  also 
killed  in  the  action.  The  whole  num- 
l)er  killed,  with  those  who  died  soon  of 
their  wounds,  was  upwards  of  fifty: 
the  wounded  were  about  double  that 
number.  Governor  Harrison  himself 
narrowly  escaped,  the  hair  on  his  head 
hciM/  cut  hy  a  haV. 

"The  Indians  left  thirty-eight  war- 
riors dead  on  the  field,  and  buried  sev- 
eral others  in  the  town,  which  with 
those  who  must  have  died  of  their 
wounds,  would  make  their  loss  at  least 
as  great  as  that  of  the  Americans.  The 
troops  under  the  command  of  Governor 
Harrison  of  every  description,  amount- 
ed on  the  day  before  the  battle,  to  some- 
thing more  than  eight  hundred.  The 
ordinary  force,  that  had  been  at  the 
Pr()i)het's  town,  through  the  jireceding 
sunnner,  was  about  four  hundred  and 
fifty.  But  they  were  joined  a  few  days 
before  the  action,  by  all  the  Kickapoos 
of  the  Prairie,  and  by  many  bands  of 
Pottawatamies  from  the  Illinois  river. 
an<l  the  St.  Josephs  of  Lake  Michigan. 
They  estimated  their  number  after  the 
battle,  to  have  been  eight  hundred;  but 


the  lradci-s.  who  had  a  good  oi)portuni- 
ty  of  knowing,  made  them  at  least  four- 
teen hundred.  However  it  is  certain, 
that  no  victory  was  ever  l)efore  obtain- 
ed over  the  Northern  Indians,  where 
the  innnl)ers  were  any  thing  like  equal. 
The  number  of  killed,  too,  was  gi'eat^^r 
than  was  ever  before  known.  It  is  their 
custom  always  to  avoid  a  close  action, 
ami  from  their  dexterity  in  hiding  them- 
selves, but  few  of  them  can  be  killed, 
even  when  they  are  pouring  destruction 
into  the  ranks  of  their  enemy.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  there  were  not  ten  of  them 
killed  at  St.  Clair's  defeat,  although  one 
thousand  Americans  were  massacred, 
and  still  fewer  at  Braddock's.  At  Tip- 
pecanoe, they  rushed  up  to  the  bayonets 
of  our  men,  and  in  one  instance  related 
by  Captain  Snelling,  an  Indian  adroitly 
put  the  bayonet  of  a  soldier  aside,  and 
clove  his  head  with  his  war-club — an 
instrument  on  which  there  is  fixed  a 
triangular  piece  of  iron,  broad  enough 
to  project  several  inches  from  the  w'ood. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  so  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  usually  is,  was  at- 
tributed to  the  confidence  of  success, 
with  which  their  Prophet  had  inspired 
them,  and  to  the  distinguished  bravery 
of  the  Winebago  Avarriors. 

''The  Indians  did  not  determine  to 
attack  the  American  camp  till  late  at 
night.  The  plan  that  was  formed  the 
evening  before,  was,  to  meet  the  Gov- 
ernor in  council  the  next  day,  and  agree 
to  the  terms  he  proposed.  At  the  close 
of  the  council,  the  chiefs  were  to  retire 
to  the  warriors,  Avho  were  to  be  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance.  The  Governor 
was  then  to  be  killed  by  two  Wineba- 
goes,  who  had  devoted  themselves  to 
certain  death  to  accomplish  this  object. 
They  were  to  loiter  about  the  camp 
after  the  council  had  broken  up;  and 
their  killing  the  Governor  and  raising 
the  war-whoop,  were  to  be  the  signal 
for  a  general  attack.  The  Indians  were 
commanded  by  AVhite  Loon,  Stone-eat- 
er, and  Winemac,  a  Pottawatamie  chief, 
had    been    with    the    Governor  on  his 
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march,  and  at  Fort  Harrison,  making 
great  professions  of  friendship. 

"The  4th  regiment  was  abont  two 
hundred  and  fifty  strong;  and  there 
were  abont  sixty  vohinteers  from  Ken- 
tucky in  the  army.  The  rest  of  the 
troops  were  vohinteers  from  the  Indiana 
militia.  Those  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Vincennes  had  been  trained  for  sev- 
eral years  by  the  Governor,  and  had  be- 
come very  expert  in  the  manoeuvres 
which  he  had  adopted  for  fighting  the 
Indians.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ter- 
ritorial troops  followed  him  as  well 
from  personal  attachment  as  from  a 
sense  of  dut3\  Indeed,  a  greater  degree 
of  confidence  and  personal  attachment 
has  rarely  been  found  in  any  army  to- 
wards its  Commander,  than  existed  in 
this;  nor  has  there  been  many  battles 
in  which  the  dependence  of  the  army  on 
its  leader  was  more  distinctly  felt.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  action  the  Governor  was 
constantl}'  on  the  lines,  and  always  re- 
paired to  the  point  which  was  most 
hardly  pressed.  The  reinforcements 
drawn  occasionally  from  the  points 
most  secure,  were  conducted  by  him- 
self, and  formed  on  the  spot  where  their 
services  were  most  wanted.  The  officers 
and  men,  who  believed  that  their  ulti- 


mate success  depended  on  his  safety, 
ivarmly  reinonMrated  against  his  so 
constantly  exposing  himself.  Upon  one 
occasion,  as  he  was  approaching  an  an- 
gle of  the  line,  against  which  the  In- 
dians were  advancing  with  horrible 
yells.  Lieutenant  Emerson  of  the  dra- 
goons, seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and 
earnestly  entreated  that  he  would  not 
go  there;  hut  the  Governor  putting 
spi/rs  to  his  horse,_  pushed  on  to  the 
point  of  attack^  where  the  enemy  were 
receired  with  firmness  and  driven  hack. 
"The  army  remained  in  the  camp  on 
the  Tth  and  8th  of  November,  to  bury 
the  dead  and  dress  the  wounded;  and 
to  make  preparations  for  returning. 
During  this  time,  General  Wells  was 
permitted  with  the  mounted  riflemen  to 
visit  the  town,  which  he  found  evacu- 
ated by  all,  except  a  chief  whose  leg 
was  broken.  The  town  was  well  pre- 
pared for  an  attack,  and  no  doubt  but 
the  Indians  fully  expected  it ;  for  they 
had  determined  to  agree  to  no  terms 
which  could  be  oft'ered.  The  wounds  of 
the  chief  being  dressed,  and  provision 
made  for  him,  he  was  left  with  instruc- 
tions to  tell  his  companions  that  if  they 
would  abandon  the  Prophet  and  return 
to  their  respective  tribes,  they  should 
be  forgiven." 


LOVE  IN  A  CAFE 


LOLLIE  BELLE  WYLIE 


I.LCOMK  NORTON  j;laiRvcl 
nervously  at  tlu'  oftice  force 
.  i'liifcSi/-)  ill  the  fashionable  cafe, 
-^!^^^'^l  wluMH'  her  clerical  wings 
were  beiii^-  tested  for  the  first  time. 

She  felt  the  trepidation  a  frightened 
l)ird  feels,  when,  clinging  to  the  limbs 
of  a  tree,  the  mother-bird  pnshes  him 
into  space.  And  yet  there  certainly  was 
a  feeling  of  exhilaration  in  the  thonght 
of  iKMng  ont  in  the  world  alone.  Miss 
Norton's  knowledge  of  the  world  w^as 
niei-ely  the  knowledge  of  intuition  and 
imagination.  Her  experience  of  men 
limited;  confined,  in  fact,  to  her  fret- 
fid,  invalid  father,  the  fat  old  village 
doctor,  the  stu])id  lawyer,  and  a  small 
army  of  bill  collectors  that  came  down 
t'l-om  the  city  to  make  her  constantly  re- 
gret that  she  had  ever  been  born.  This, 
of  course,  was  before  her  father  died,  a 
year  before  she  entered  the  cafe. 

Such  a  narrow  experience,  it  seems, 
would  have  been  insufficient  to  give  a 
woman  the  right  equipoise  in  the 
scramble  for  bread,  but  Miss  Norton 
made  up  her  mind  to  succeed,  and  she 
knew  exactly  what  results  she  intended 
to  bring  al)out  and  how  to  bring  them 
about. 

To  her  original  and  untutored  mind, 
there  were  two  separate  and  distinct 
classes  of  men  in  the  Avorld.  One  was 
the  sort  she  had  dealt  with,  the  other, 
the  intuitive,  responsive,  divining  sort, 
from  which  class  the  hero  of  her  intro- 
sjiective  romances  was  made.  Never 
once  in  thought  did  the  elements  of  the 
two  mix. 

P2verv  normal,  healthy  woman  has 
her  ideal.  He  is  the  physical  and  spirit- 
ual prototype  of  what  is  within  her- 
self. To  this  rule  Miss  Norton  was  no 
excejition,  and  as  she  gave  the  first  ex- 
cited glance  around  the  office,  she  dis- 


covered the  material  representation  of 
all  that  her  dearest  dreams  had  pictur- 
ed; all  that  her  lonely  heart  yearned 
for.  As  she  looked  her  lii>s  relaxed, 
her  blood  quickened  and  ran  in  her 
veins  like  fire. 

For  a  moment,  the  eyes  of  the  two 
anchored  in  the  same  thought,  and, 
while  there  was  no  outward  sign  of 
recognition,  Miss  Norton  knew  that  an 
acknowledgment  had  taken  place.  She 
felt  more  confidence,  too,  in  her  atti- 
tude towards  the  world  into  which  she 
had  come  to  make  her  fight.  Before, 
the  faces  of  the  clerks  had  seemed  to 
humiliate  her  with  their  critical  stares, 
and  the  red-faced  little  proprietor  and 
tlie  blue-eyed  cashier  has  especially  irri- 
tated her.  But  now,  as  she  looked  into 
the  eyes,  for  a  brief  second,  of  the  Ideal 
jNfan,  every  unpleasant  impression 
made  upon  her  sub-conscious  self 
passed  as  a  disagi'eeable  dream. 

Nothing  was  ever  made  clearer  to 
Miss  Norton  than  that  she  had  found 
in  the  fledi  the  One  Person  upon  whom 
she  would  hereafter  hang  the  garments 
of  her  most  sacred  thoughts,  and,  being 
of  an  energetic,  positive  nature,  she  de- 
termined to  drop  the  plummet  of  her 
fascinations  and  sound  the  depths  of 
the  Person's  soul,  to  find  if  it  was  as 
rich  with  the  fragrance  of  love  as  was 
her  own. 

The  restaurant  into  which  Miss  Nor- 
ton was  engineered  by  Fate,  was  one  of 
the  fashionable  resorts  of  the  city,  and 
the  Master  ^Machinist  who  placed  her 
there  had  built  her  taut  and  trim  for  the 
trial.  She  had  a  woman's  natural 
share  of  coquetry,  but  Miss  Norton  felt 
it  would  have  been  a  reflection  on  her 
birth  and  breeding  to  call  her  a  co- 
quette. She  had  rigid  ideas  of  how  a 
business  woman  should  dress  also,  and 
her  simple  black  gowns  were  never  en- 
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livened,  save  by  the  old  etruscian  fili- 
gree brooch  that  her  mother  had  worn 
in  her  youth.  Her  hats,  too,  were  small, 
and  set  close  to  her  fluff}',  siinn}^  hair, 
which  was  one  of  her  chief  attractions. 

As  she  seated  herself  at  the  desk  after 
her  swift  inventory  of  the  office  force 
was  taken,  the  red-faced  little  proprie- 
tor, with  a  supercilious  wave  of  his 
over-bejeweled  hand,  said: 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
new  bookkeeper,  Miss  Norton.  Miss 
Norton,  the  manager  is  Mr.  Keen.  The 
cashiers  are  Miss  Yargarharber  and 
]Miss  Evans.  I  hope  you  will  all  be  on 
good  terms.  Harmony  is  the  motto  of 
my  office,  and  I  wish  you  to  remember 
that.  Miss  Norton,  you  will  please  take 
charge  of  the  books  at  once." 

The  new  bookkeeper  bowed,  then  per- 
mitted her  eyes  to  return  to  the  Ideal 
Man,  who  stood  quietly  apart  from  the 
little  company,  with  a  contemptuous 
smile  on  his  mouth. 

It  does  not  take  a  woman  of  Miss 
Norton's  intuition  long  to  divine 
things,  and  she  thought  at  once : 

"One  can  see  at  a  glance  that  the 
Ideal  Man  is  a  gentleman,  and  yet 
there's  something  wrong!  He  isn't  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  people  here. 
I  will  know  the  reason  why,  and  that 
pretty  soon." 

SAvift  was  her  conclusion,  and  as 
swiftly  came  its  corroboration,  for  the 
manager  was  saying  shortly : 

"D'Oriole,  did  you  order  the  case  of 
soups?" 

"At  eighteen  dollars  a  case." 

"Very  well.    You  may  go." 

So  the  Ideal  Man  was  the  steward. 
A  buyer  of  soups !  Of  things  to  feed 
the  appetite,  and  his  name  was 
D'Oriole.  That  Mas  French  Huguenot! 
A  moment  before  Miss  Norton  Avould 
have  sworn  that  the  Ideal  Man  Avas  an 
Irishman.  Why,  his  eyes  were  the  Irish 
eyes  of  blue,  and  his  shoulders  would 
have  defied  the  weight  of  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Sea  forever.  But  he  had  in  a 
well-modulated    Gallic  voice,  talked  of 


soups !  The  idea  !  Miss  Norton  was 
truly  disappointed. 

There  was  no  doubt  in  her  mind  that 
a  full  infusion  of  prejudice  was  in  her 
blood  that  out- weighed  all  the  conces- 
sions she  knew  she  had  to  make  to  the 
business  world  into  which  she  had 
come,  and  remembering  the  long  rolls 
of  vellum  and  the  interminable  lengths 
of  family  records  stored  aAvay  in  her 
trunk  at  home,  she  shuddered  and  let 
her  pen  fall  sharply  to  the  desk.  AYhat 
would  that  long  line  of  dead  ancestors 
think  of  her — Welcome  Norton — fan- 
ning a  flame  of  jDassion  that  had  flared 
up  under  the  presence  of  a  restaurant 
steward !  She  could  see  them  turning 
over  in  their  graves.  She  felt  a  desire 
to  laugh,  the  thing  was  so  preposter- 
ous !  And  yet — yet,  something  com- 
]:)elled  her  to  recognize  the  superiority 
of  a  force  of  physical  attraction  that  is 
stronger  than  traditional  ideas  of  social 
caste. 

Borne  along  b}^  the  current  of  her 
tempestuous  thought,  ]Miss  Norton  let 
escape  a  sigh,  which  the  Ideal  Man 
caught  and  imprisoned  in  a  red  rose 
which  found  its  way  to  her  desk  next 
morning  to  breathe  out  its  sweetness  on 
the  day. 

And  that  is  the  wa}'  the  romance  of 
Welcome  Norton  began,  with  sighs,  and 
glances  and  flowers.  Then  one  day, 
several  weeks  later,  for  the  first  time 
Miss  Norton  and  the  Ideal  INIan  found 
themselves  together  alone. 

"Mr.  D'Oriole,"  she  said,  faltering 
over  the  speech  she  had  carefully  pre- 
pared against  this  opportunity  to 
speak,  "I  wish  to  thank  you  for  making 
the  blossoms  to  run  over  in  my  heart." 

"Indeed,  and  its  yourself  that  has 
made  the  blossoms  to  run  riot  in  this 
place,"  touching  his  heart  gallantly. 

"If  you  only  knew,"  continued  the 
artful  young  woman,  "how  lonely  and 
desolate  the  world  seems  until  I  come 
to  the  office  every  morning,  and  know 
that  I  am  not  forgotten." 

"An'  sure,—" 


Love  in  a  Cafe 
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At  this  point  of  the  fjame,  the  red- 
faced  little  proprietor  apiiroached  and 
the  conversation  ended  abrnptly,  but 
not  before  Miss  Norton,  with  one  of 
the  swift  transitions  of  mood  that  was 
her  charm,  fjave  D'Oriole  to  understand 
that  the  campaign  of  romance  was  on, 
and  on  furiously. 

When  D'Oriole  was  gone  from  the 
oflice.  Miss  Norton  be<j:an  to  revel  in  an- 
other train  of  thou«2:hts.  "So  he  is  an 
Irishman,  with  a  brogue,  as  I  thought 
at  the  beginning.  But  why  did  betake 
ujion  himself  the  other  name?  AVell, 
no  matter,  my  plummet  has  sounded 
the  depths,  and  I  believe  the  Ideal  Man 
will  measure  up  to  my  standard.  In 
fact,  he  has  climbed  to  my  realm  of 
thought,  and  sits  there  crowned  a 
king.*" 

Opjiortunity  for  social  intercourse 
was  so  limited  in  the  cafe,  that  several 
days  elapsed  before  Miss  Norton  and 
D'Oriole  had  another  conversation. 
Meantime,  every  morning  a  fresh  red 
ro.se  found  its  way  to  the  desk  and 
withered  on  the  breast  of  the  little 
l)ookkeei)er,  who  repeated  over  and 
over  to  her  heart:  "All  things  come  to 
him  who  waits,  and  I  have  w^aited  for 
nearly  thirty  years  for  the  coming  of 
Love.-'  The  thought  gave  her  confi- 
dence in  herself  and  courage  to  meet 
the  future. 

About  this  time,  there  began  an  un- 
der-current of  talk  in  the  cafe  concern- 
ing a  prize  fight  that  was  to  come  off 
the  week  following.  Soon  the  talk 
grew  louder,  and  took  the  form  of  bet- 
ting. The  sporty  little  proprietor  put 
up  heavy  simis  of  money,  and  many 
pools  were  made  up  in  the  evening 
among  the  men  who  came  in  late  to 
su])per. 

From  her  (luiet  corner  in  the  office, 
remote  from  the  rattle  of  dishes,  Miss 
Norton  learned  a  great  many  things 
besides  addition  and  subtraction,  one 
of  which  was  that  by  some  mischance 
one    of     the    pugilists    was    suddenly 


stricken  ill  of  a  pluerisy.  Panic  reigned 
among  the  men,  for  the  fight  was  about 
to  fall  through.  'I'hen  of  a  sudden  it 
was  announced  that  a  young  Irishman, 
Tim  Murphy,  was  going  to  take  the 
place  of  the  noted  Ulitcli,  who  was  the 
stricken  one. 

"Now,  who  in  thunder  is  Tim  Mur- 
l)hy?"  sneered  the  little  proprietor,  as 
he  spread  out  the  sporting  sheet  of  the 
morning  paper.  "The  management  has 
certainly  a  lot  of  gall  to  put  up  a  man 
no  one  ever  heard  of.  AVhy,  no  one  but 
a  fool  would  bet  on  a  man  he  had  never 
heard  of.  Tim  Murphy!"  and  there 
was  scorn  in  his  voice. 

"He's  Irish,  all  right,"  said  the  man- 
ager, "and  there  is  no  one  can  sling  a 
fist  like  a  Paddy.  If  I  was  betting,  I'd 
dab  it  on  the  son  of  Old  Ireland.  I 
sure  would." 

"And  you'd  make  an  ass  of  yourself, 
too,"  snarled  the  proprietor  in  disgust. 

The  day  before  the  fight,  all  the  odds 
were  against  Tim  Murphy.  No  one  was 
betting  on  him,  for  no  one  had  seen 
him.  and  no  one  knew  from  whence  he 
had  sprung. 

"It's  a  dandy  chance  to  win  out  rich 
if  he  does  win,"  said  Miss  Norton  to 
herself.  "Now,  I  don't  know  a  single 
thing  about  'upper-cuts'  or  'long-reach- 
es,' or  any  of  the  jargon  of  the  ring, 
but,  somehow%  I  feel  a  presentment  that 
Tim  Murphy  is  going  to  be  the  lucky 
one.    I  believe. — " 

Here  her  train  of  thought  was  inter- 
rupted by  tlie  thready  voice  of  the  pro- 
prietor, which  was  saying: 

"The  whole  thing  looks  punk !  All 
my  money  goes  to  Jamerson.  Jamerson 
is  not  altogether  to  the  bad,  and  Mur- 
phy is  certainly  an  unknown  quantity." 

Being  a  woman,  and  intuitive,  Miss 
Norton  divined  that  the  new  pugilist 
was  laboring  at  a  disadvantage  with 
the  public,  and  her  sympathy  Avent  out 
to  him. 

That  day  when  D'Oriole  came  into 
the  office  to  report  on  celery  stumps  and 
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Brussels  sprouts,  she  beckoned  him  to 
her  and  asked  in  a  whisper: 

"Mr.  D'Oriole,  did  you,  did  you — 
ever  malce  a  bet  ?  That  is — did  you  ever 
ever  put  up  anv  money  on  a — a — prize 
fight?" 

The  face  of  the  Ideal  Man  went  crim- 
son. Miss  Norton  fancied  it  was  be- 
cause she  had  overtaken  him  in  a  sin. 

"Haven't  you?"  she  insisted,  "haven't 
you  ever  bet  on  anything?" 

"Well— e-er-er— .  AYhy,  yes,  I  have," 
he  stammered,  his  color  deepening. 

"Oh,  you  needn't  be  ashamed,"  said 
Miss  Norton,  with  conciliatory  sweet- 
ness, "for  really,  I  do  not  think  it  a  sin 
to — to  put  up  money  on  anything  that 
seems  like  a  good  investment.  I  do  not 
see  the  wrong  in  risking  things.  In  fact, 
Mr.  D'Oriole,  I  have  determined  to  risk 
two  months'  salary  on  the  prize  fight, 
and  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  place  the 
monej'  for  me." 

"Of  course,  you  are  going  to  bet  on 
Jamerson,"  said  D'Oriole,  his  lips  curl- 
ing with  the  little  contemptuous  smile 
that  Miss  Norton  had  seen  there  the 
first  day  she  entered  the  office. 

"Indeed,  I  am  not !  Jamerson  will 
never  win !" 

"Ever}'^  one  is  betting  on  him." 

"That's  true,  and  a  great  many  peo- 
ple are  going  to  get  left." 

"And  you  have  no  fear  of  being  one 
of  the  leiet?" 

"No,  for  Tim  Murphy  is  going  to 
win." 

"You  are  right.  Miss  Norton,  Tim 
Murphy  is  going  to  win." 

His  words  carried  conviction  with 
them,  and  Miss  Norton  had  no  hesi- 
tancy about  slipping  a  roll  of  crisp  new 
ten-dollar  bills  into  his  hand,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  dollars. 

To  do  a  thing  and  then  regret  it  was 
not  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Miss 
Norton.  She  was  risking  a  large  sum 
for  her,  but  she  felt  it  was  no  one's 
business  if  she  lost.     It  was  to  her  a 


legitimate  investment,  flavored  with  a 
little  spice.  So,  having  ventured  it,  she 
turned  to  her  books  and  forgot  the  mat- 
ter for  the  time. 

The  next  day  D'Oriole  did  not  appear 
in  the  office.  The  red  rose,  however, 
Avas  on  her  desk  as  usual,  and  breathed 
out  an  incense  on  the  altar  where  the 
Ideal  Man  was  enshrined,  nor  did  he 
appear  during  the  day. 

Early  next  morning,  Miss  Norton 
hurried  to  the  cafe.  The  little  proprie- 
tor was  there,  and  pale  for  the  first  time 
since  she  had  known  him.  He  was 
storming,  too,  and  anathematising  some 
one  whom  he  called  a  fool,  knave,  and 
other  uncomplimentary  names.  The  at- 
mosphere was  at  freezing  point  in  the 
office,  save  when  the  proprietor  blazed 
out  with  a  fury  of  temper.  ]Miss  Nor- 
ton, hoAvever,  moved  calmly  and  serene- 
ly with  the  hours  of  the  morning.  Se- 
dately, she  bent  above  the  long  rows  of 
figures  on  the  white  pages  before  her. 

On  her  desk  bloomed  a  dozen  red 
roses,  where  one  had  been  accustomed 
to  lie.  roses  that  were  a  message  of  love 
and  triumph,  for  tucked  in  the  front  of 
her  blouse,  was  a  slip  of  paper  on 
which  was  written: 

"Dear  Miss  Norton: — Can  you  ever  forgive 
Tim  Murphy  for  masquerading  as  Pierre 
D'Oriole?  It  is  this  way:  Blitch,  the  fellow 
who  was  to  fight  Jamerson,  did  me  a  favor  out 
in  the  Klondike  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  knew  he 
was  all  to  the  bad  financially,  so  when  he  flung 
his  show,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  win  his  purse  for 
him.  It  was  you,  though,  who  made  me  win 
the  fight,  for  you  had  faith  in  me,  though  you 
did  not  know  Tim  was  me.  I  put  your  one 
hundred  dollars  on  myself,  with  a  thousand  of 
my  own,  and  the  odds  were  twenty  to  one,  so 
you  see  we  are  both  to  the  good.  If  you  will 
forgive  me,  wear  one  of  the  red  roses,  and  I 
will  know  that  I  can  accompany  you  home  this 
evening,  and  tell  you  lots  of  things  that  will 
clear  up  the  situation.  And  there  is  something 
else  I  am  going  to  tell  j'ou. 

"Yours,  Tim  Murphy." 

That  night  as  Miss  Norton  passed  the 
bluc-oyed  cashier  she  heard  her  remark 
to  the  manager: 

"The  new  bookkeeper  always  wears  a 
fresh  red  rose.    I  wonder  why?" 
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<  Jl    RECKON    they    won't  ho    no 

"/  ;f  ^ittin*  erronnd'  Pliienas." 
^'^^  "\\'hilo  wtiilino;  for  this  some- 
what anihi<ruons  statement  to''soakin", 
as  he  woukl  have  expressed  it,  the  okl 
man  removed  his  left  shoe,  and,  oatch- 
iiii;  it  by  the  toe,  tai)ped  the  heel  on 
the  door-step  to  loosen  the  dirt.  "He's 
•jot  "is  head  sot'',  as  he  poured  the  dirt 
from  the  shoe,  "on  havin'  uv  er" — 
(puff) — "mule,  an'  they  won't  be  no 
peace  tell — (puff,  puff) — "han'  me 
theni  there  matches,  ole  lady — tell  he 
gits  one." 

The  "ole  lady''  was  too  busy  adjust- 
iiii;  her  snuff  brush  to  reply  imme- 
diately. She  had  just  given  it  a  thor- 
ough mopping  in  the  tin  snuff  box 
Avhich  she  held  in  her  hand,  the  lid  be- 
tween two  fingers,  and  w^as  placing  it, 
with  mouth  wide  open,  comfortably 
in  her  jaw.  The  old  man,  wdio  was 
bending  over  his  left  foot  with  his 
right  knee  sticking  up  above  his  head, 
suddenly  exclaimed  between  puffs, 
"I'm  blest  if  I  c'n  see" — (puff,  puff)  — 
"how  in  the  name  o'  G —  Jerusalem 
oalc  a  thing  c'n  git  tied  ez  hard  ez  that 
blasted — (puff) — shoestring  is  !" 

"Cain't  you  ontie  it  with  yore 
teeth?"  queried  the  old  lady. 

"Ontie  it  with  my'' — (puff)  — 
"teeth !  Do  you  think  I'm  er  acter  in 
er'' — (puff) — "cirkis?'' 

••Well,  why  don't  you  cut  it  then?" 

•"Hain't  got  nothin'  to  cut  it  with. 
That  fool" — (puff,  puff) — "boy  bor- 
ried  my  knife  an'  lost  it,  jest  ez  I" — 
(puff) — "knowed  he  would." 
'  The  old  lady  l)rought  her  sharpest 
table  knife,  and,  after  much  sawing, 
the  string  came  in  two,  and  the  shoe 
was  removed. 

The  old  man  iiaving  accomplished 
his  purpose,  his  good  spirits  returned. 
lie   began   slowly   and   deliberately   to 


wash  his  feet  in  a  small  tin  l)asin,  giv- 
ing the  old  lady  time  to  formidate  a 
reply  to  his  remarks  about  the  mule. 

"Well,"  she  finally  spoke  up,  "they's 
one  thing  sartin'  an'  shore,  you  ain't 
able  to  do  all  the  plowin'  with  one 
nude,  an'  that  ketch  in  yore  back,  too. 
It's  mighty  hard  on  the  boy  not  to 
have  no  way  to  go  nowheres  but  to 
walk.  Besides,  big  meetin's'U  be  corn- 
in'  on  after  'while,  an'  you  know  young 
folks  is  powerful  erbout  wantin'  to  go 
erbout.'' 

**Yes",  as  he  threw  out  the  water 
and  turned  the  basin  upside  down,  "I 
reckon  you're  right,  an'  if  they's  any 
boy  that's  deservin'  uv  er  mule  it's 
Phineas.'' 

******* 

So  the  mule  was  bought — a  four- 
year-old, — and,  as  Phienas  expressed 
it,  "er  jeems  dandy". 

The  first  act  of  his  muleship  was  to 
run  away  with  the  wagon  and  smash 
the  front  wheels.  Phineas  said  a  nude 
that  wouldn't  run  away  sometimes  had 
no  life  in  him — it  made  him  like  the 
mule  better. 

Next  day,  while  Phineas  and  his 
father  were  away,  the  mule  broke  into 
the  pasture  and  began  a  merry  chase 
after  the  red  calf,  keeping  it  up  till  al- 
most noon,  while  the  old  lady  ran  wild- 
ly around  the  pasture  lot,  gesticulating, 
waving  her  apron,  brandishing  the 
rolling  pin.  and  shouting  "shoo!" 

According  to  Phineas,  this  was  due 
altogether  to  the  high  spirits  of  the 
mide;    he  really  meant  no  harm. 

"\A'hen  he  went  to  feed  the  next  morn- 
ing the  only  trace  Phineas  could  find  of 
the  nude  were  his  tracks  leading  across 
the  field.  Phineas  followed  them  to 
where  they  crossed  the  fence  and  led 
up  the  road. 

Al)out  three  miles  from  home  Phi- 
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neas,  now  somewhat  exasperated,  ask- 
ed Deacon  Burns,  whose  house  he  was 
passing,  if  the  deacon  had  seen  any- 
thing of  "er  jeems-dandy  lookin'  yaller 
mule  with  er  bhized  face  an'  hell  in  'is 
eye."  The  deacon  replied  rather  curt- 
ly that  a  yellow  mule  had  passed,  but 
he  was  "cleanin'  it  up"  so  it  couldn't 
be  told  what  was  in  his  eye. 

Three  miles  further  on  Phineas 
found  him.  xV  farmer  had  coaxed  him 
into  a  lot,  and  the  mule  was  innocently 
and  diligently  devouring  a  feed  of  hay 
and  oats. 

Phineas  borrowed  a  bridle,  set  him- 
self astride  the  mule,  and  proceeded 
homeward. 

The  mule,  content  with  his  morn- 
ing's work,  jogged  gently,  and,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  penitently  down 
the  road.  Phineas  soliloquized  that  he 
reckoned  there  wuzn't  nothin'  really 
mean  about  the  mule,  after  all ;  he  only 
needed  work. 

When  in  sight  of  home  the  mule  gave 
a  few  broncho  humps  and  left  Phineas 
sitting  in  the  tall  grass  by  the  road- 
side, while  he  trotted  up  to  the  gate 
and  announced  his  presence  by  a  series 
of  exultant  he-haws. 

Phineas  acknowledged  while  eating 
breakfast  that  there  wuz  a  streak  o' 
pure  cussedness  in  that  mule,  but,  by 
Jingo !  he'd  fix  him  so  he  wouldn't  be 
so  frisky.  He,  accordingly,  hitched  the 
mule  to  the  heaviest  plow  he  could 
find. 

No  more  homely  or  home-like  scene 
can  be  imagined  than  Phineas  and  the 
j^ellow  mule,  as  all  the  morning  they 
turned  the  mellow  earth — up  one  fur- 
row and  down  the  next. 

They  were  about  half-way  the  row 
Avhen  the  horn  sounded  for  dinner. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  the 
mule  quit  the  row  and  turned  diagon- 
ally across  the  field  toward  the  house. 

He  had  crossed  five  rows  before 
Phineas  could  say  "Whoa,  boy!" 

The  mule  stopped. 


Phineas  pulled  the  leeward  line.  The 
mule  gave  a  knowing  look  at  him  from 
the  corner  of  his  oft'  eye,  but  kept  his 
position.  Phineas  clucked  to  him 
coaxingly,  and  gave  him  a  gentle  rap 
with  the  line. 

The  mule  crossed  three  more  rows. 

Phineas  said  "Whoa!" 

The  nude  stopped. 

Phineas  twirled  the  line  in  a  right- 
hand  curve  in  a  way  that  only  mule 
drivers  can,  brought  it  against  the 
mule's  side  with  a  resounding  "whack", 
at  the  same  time  pulling  his  head 
around  even  with  the  hames.  The  mule 
crossed  six  more  rows  with  his  head  in 
this  position. 

Phineas  said  "Whoa !" 

The  mule  stopped. 

Phineas  hung  the  lines  over  the  plow 
handles,  went  around  in  front  of  the 
mule,  fixed  himself  directly  before  him 
so  he  could  look  straight  into  his  mule- 
ship's  eye,  stuck  both  hands  deep  down 
into  his  pockets,  and  talked  to  the  mule 
like  a  veteran  plowman,  in  language 
sulphur-scented  and  fire-tipped. 

The  nude  gazed  sleepily  at  him  until 
he  had  finished.  Then  he  blinked  his 
left  eye. 

Phineas  felt  in  his  pocket,  got  four 
long  tacks,  and  twisted  them  into  the 
line  where  it  worked  on  the  mule's 
flank.  Another  dextrous  twirl  and 
whack,  retarded  by  the  flesh-biting 
tacks,  and  a  pull  on  the  bit. 

The  mule  again  started  across  the 
rows. 

Phineas  let  go  the  handles  and, 
while  the  mule  was  taking  up  the 
slack,  resolutely  stuck  his  heels  into 
the  ground,  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 
swung  back  on  the  lines. 

The  mule  seemed  to  consider  this  an 
agreeable  change,  and,  with  his  head 
bowed  under  his  neck,  proceeded  across 
the  rows  with  Phineas's  heels  plowing 
furrows  in  the  ground.  One  of  his 
heels  struck  a  stump  sticking  an  inch 
or  two  above  ground,  which  caused  the 
other  leg  to  diverge  in  a  direction  at 
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right  angles  to  the  course  the  mule  was 
pursuing,  so  that  Phinoas's  face  assum- 
ed a  position  his  heels  had  formerly 
occupied. 

The  mule  continued,  dragging  Phine- 
as  over  rows  and  cotton  stalks  and 
cockle  burrs. 

When  he  had  spit  the  gravel  from 
his  mouth  Phineas  yelled  "^ATioa !" 

The  mule  stopped. 

AVithout  a  word  Phineas  ungeared 
him,  tied  him  to  a  stump  with  one 
trace,  and  belabored  the  mule  sev- 
eral minutes  with  the  other.  "When  he 
was  satisfied  and  well-nigh  exhausted 
he  rehitched  the  mule  to  the  plow,  and, 
pulling  with  all  his  might  on  the  lee- 
ward line,  told  him  to  "go  'long,  now." 

The  mule  went  along,  but  he  went 
across  the  rows  toward  the  house. 

Phineas  said  '""Whoa!" 

The  mule  stopped. 

Acknowledging  himself  outdone, 
Phineas  stripped  the  gear  from  the 
mule,  intending  to  carry  him  to  the 
house.  While  he  was  placing  the  gear 
on  the  plowstock  the  mule  cast  a  fur- 
tive, mulish  glance  at  him  and  walked 
slowly  away  in  the  direction  Phineas 
had  been  trying  to  steer  him. 

Phineas  started  leisurely  in  pursuit. 

The  mule  went  to  the  fence  and  with 
his  nose  threw  off  three  rails,  as  if 
about  to  jump  over.  By  this  time  Phin- 
eas had  come  up.  Just  as  he  was  reach- 
ing out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  bridle 


rein  the  mule  whirled  and  trotted 
away,  hoisting  his  head  in  the  air  and 
turning  it  from  side  to  side.  When  he 
had  gone  fifteen  or  twenty  panels  he 
stopj)ed,  threw  off  more  rails,  and  was 
apparently  preparing  to  leap  over 
when  l*hineas  again  reached  for  the 
bridle.  The  mule  again  whirled,  Phin- 
eas again  following,  and  the  same  oper- 
ation Avas  repeated  until  about  half  the 
fence  had  been  torn  down  and  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  field  reached. 

The  mule  then  suddenly  stopped, 
hung  his  head,  and  allowed  Phineas  to 
catch  him. 

Phineas  took  the  rein,  not  with  the 
glow  of  the  conqueror.  There  w-as  in- 
stead a  determined  expression  on  his 
face  as  of  one  who  has  made  up  his 
mind  to  the  performance  of  a  painful 
but  an  imperative  duty. 

He  led  the  mule  by  the  plowstock 
and  got  one  of  the  traces.  When  he 
reached  the  house  he  got  the  axe  from 
the  wood-pile,  led  the  mule  behind  the 
barn,  and  tied  him  with  the  trace  to 
the  lot  fence. 

He  motioned  at  him  with  the  axe. 
The  mule  shied.  He  motioned  again. 
The  mule  shied  again.  He  kept  motion- 
ing until  the  mule  got  tired  of  shying 
and  let  his  head  be  still. 

Phineas  landed  one  mighty  blow 
with  the  eye  of  the  axe  between  the 
mule's  eyes. 

The  mule  fell  over  dead. 

"Now,  gol-durn  you!"  said  Phineas. 
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SOME  PERTINENT  OPINIONS  FROM 
CALIFORNIA 


ALIFORNIA— the    land    of 
tlu>  Golden  West!     The  cul- 
mination of  all  the  promises 
made    in    the   East   and    the 
Middle  AVost. 

Every  pil<rrim  who  ever  tarries  with- 
in her  borders,  is  bound  ever  after  by 
nuMuories  of  the  beauties  and  the  rich- 
ness which  are  all  for  the  asking. 

Here  it  is  the  meadow  lark  sings 
every  day  in  the  year,  and  the  black- 
l)irds  follow  the  furrows  that  are  turn- 
ed by  the  plowman  in  January;  here 
flowers  are  always  in  bloom,  and  here 
most  of  the  fruits  of  the  semi-tropics 
grow,  though  the  nights  are  too  cold  to 
make  the  banana  a  success.  Cotton  is 
grown  here  very  successfully  now,  and 
why  not?  The  glorious  mountains,  the 
beautiful  valleys,  the  eight  hundred 
miles  of  seacoast  beating  gently  upon 
the  strand,  with  all  kinds  of  fish,  w^ith 
mountains  filled  with  minerals  and  an 
ocean  of  oil  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
where  fruits  of  some  sort  ?.re  always  ob- 
tainable from  the  trees,  in  one  locality 
or  another,  makes  this  State  a  very 
wealthy  one. 

Here  the  trusts  rule  like  kings  of  old, 
the  farmer  and  fruit  gi"ower  is  a  slav^e 
to  thase  toll  gatherers;  water  is  king, 
but  most  of  it  is  controlled  by  the  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  many.  Here,  tens 
of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  Eastern  people  come  to  he 
fleeced  as  lambs  are  sheared  for  their 
wool.  The  average  Californian  looks 
upon  the  Easterner  as  a  tender-foot. 
There  is  any  amount  of  distress  and 
crime,  due  to  the  lack  of  statesmanship 
in  our  government  and  the  greed  of  our 
capitalists. 

A  new  danger  threatens  this  country, 
and  that  is  the  invasion  of  the  Japs  on 
the  Pacific  Coast;  they  control  the  fish- 


eries, small  fruit  and  vegetables,  a 
large  part  of  the  laundry  business; 
they  run  all  kinds  of  business  houses; 
ten  of  them  will  live  in  a  room  which  a 
white  man  wants  for  himself;  a  little 
rice  and  vegetables  will  keep  them; 
they  can  be  hired  cheaper  than  the 
white  men,  of  whom  thousands  walk 
the  street  begging  for  work,  and  the 
women  are  taking  them  into  their 
homes  in  place  of  white  girls;  they  are 
spies  on  everything  that  is  going  on; 
they  are  an  organized  body;  they  have 
been  caught  surveying  around  the  coast 
between  the  points  where  our  guns  are 
stationed,  making  soundings  in  other 
places  than  harbors. 

They  buy  choice  tracts  of  land,  they 
have  taken  long  leases  of  many  thous- 
ands of  acres,  with  the  intention  of 
staying  here. 

AAlien  this  invasion  commenced,  had 
the  President  and  Congi-ess  acted  and 
made  a  uniform  law  of  excluding  all 
foreigners  for  ten  or  fifteen  years,  they 
could  not  have  found  any  fault  with 
this,  and  it  would  have  met  the  situa- 
tion. The  worst  feature  is  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
sa3's  the  farmers  cannot  get  along  with- 
out them ;  but  why  didn't  they  keep 
the  Chinamen,  who  were  faithful  serv- 
ants in  the  past — who  helped  to  build 
the  railroads?  Those  Japs  are  smarter 
than  the  Yankee,  and  I  am  afraid,  with 
the  feeling  there  is  in  China  against  us, 
it  won't  be  long  liefore  we  have  to  face 
the  whole  Orient. 

With  the  money  we  have  spent  in  the 
Philijipines  we  could  have  fortified  this 
coast,  built  a  fleet  of  merchant  ships 
and  moA'ed  a  million  poor  American 
families  from  the  East  and  settled  them 
here. 

We    will    not    be    able    to  hold  the 
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Philppines.  Eighty  soldier  boj^s  jump- 
ed overboard  the  other  day  and  swam 
ashore,  but  were  captured.  It  is  too 
bad  that  they  had  not  the  grit  of  the 
French  guard  at  Waterloo.  How  much 
longer  are  we  going  to  sacrifice  the 
youths  of  our  country  to  fight  to  keep 
the  Catholic  church  in  power  in  those 
islands?  This  is  a  matter  that  should 
be  taken  up  and  fought  with  a  vigor 
that  will  set  the  whole  nation  afire.  You 
possibly  recollect  the  predictions  of 
Carlyle,  made  many  years  ago,  in  which 
he  stated,  in  part,  that  under  the  glitter 
of  self-rule  and  prosperity  American 
people  would  ratify  every  humbug  un- 
der the  sun,  till  all  their  liberties  were 
lost ;  and  Lincoln  later  stated  and  fear- 
ed the  same  thing.  How  in  keeping 
with  Carlyle's  prediction — millions  of 
men  who  bitterly  complain  of  the  trusts 
and  suffer  from  the  same,  go  to  the 
polls  fighting  mad  to  vote  for  a  pre- 
tender with  little  or  no  ability  and  an 
absolute  servant  of  the  trusts.  A  large 
majority  of  our  people  are  getting  tired 
of  the  oppression  and  graft,  and  it  is 
only  a  question  of  a  move  being  made 
in  time  and  in  the  right  way  to  form  a 
third  party  and  win  out  the  next  Presi- 
dential election.  Had  Mr.  Bryan  taken 
advice  he  would  have  been  elected 
President,  but  he  Avanted  the  people  to 
believe  he  was  a  representative  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  was  playing  poker  with  the  Devil. 
A  similar  condition  of  things  exists 
here  now  which  existed  in  Napoleon's 
time,  and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  meet 
the  situation  in  a  half-hearted  way ;  if 
our  efforts  are  worthy  of  success  then  I 
believe  in  going  to  the  limit  to  obtain 
same,  diplomatically,  if  possible,  as  it 
is  much  greater  than  the  sword;  the 
elements  for  use  exist,  it  is  only  a  ques- 
ton  of  making  proper  use  thereof.  If 
you  can  get  into  an  enemy's  camp  in 
time  and  make  his  own  soldiers  fight 
him  just  at  the  time  he  expects  to  make 
use  of  them,  the  battle  is  yours. 


We  have  had  some  peculiar  political 
experiences  here.  I  am  opposed  to  wo- 
men's suffrage,  and  the  negroes  making 
laws  for  white  men.  I'll  tell  you  a 
story:  back  in  1879,  I  had  twenty-five 
tons  of  hay  in  the  field;  I  was  a  good 
barometer,  so  I  employed  eight  big 
Germans  to  work  on  Sunday  and  take 
care  of  the  hay  in  the  barns ;  I  pitched 
it  all  on  myself,  snapping  fork  handles 
during  the  day,  and  at  times  got  an 
opportunity  to  joke  with  the  old  darky 
that  did  the  loading.  I  asked  him  if 
he  believed  Adam  and  Eve  were  first. 
He  said  he  did.  I  asked  him  where  the 
colored  race  came  from.  He  said, 
"Adam  and  Eve  were  black."  I  asked 
him  where  the  white  came  from,  if  they 
were  black ;  he  chuckled,  and  said  they 
were  all  faded  negroes.  I  asked  him 
where  the  red  and  yellow  men  came 
from.  "Well,"  he  said,  "there  was  a 
great  earthquake  at  one  time,  and  that 
discolored  them."  The  way  to  meet 
the  race  problem  is  not  the  way  the 
Southern  people  are  doing,  but  to  get  a 
general  suffrage  act  passed,  which  will 
make  American  suffrage  worth  some- 
thing, and  to  allow  no  one  to  vote  for 
the  executive  officers  of  the  country  or 
the  highest  branches  of  the  State  and 
National  Legislature  unless  they  are 
owners  of  property  and  can  pass  an 
educational  qualification;  then  to  ap- 
ply an  educational  qualification  to  all 
the  rest  of  the  offices;  this  equalizes 
the  condition,  gives  no  room  for  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  any  nation- 
ality, and  regulates  the  situation. 

As  to  woman's  suffrage,  I  have  al- 
ways taken  the  stand  that  I  believe  in 
giving  to  the  fair  sex  every  single 
privilege  that  I  ask  for  myself,  but  I 
have  my  doubts  whether  it  will  be  wise 
— from  many  standpoints — for  them 
to  attempt  to  place  themselves  in  man's 
boots.  The  first  argument  that  arises 
with  me  is:  man  as  a  whole  has  no  re- 
spect for  a  woman  when  she  makes  her- 
self too  common:    if  he  has  a  wife  or 
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sister,  he  is  mighty  jealous  of  her.  If 
tlie  women  of  this  country  were  all  of 
one  nationality,  if  equality  existed,  and 
tiiere  was  less  ifjnorance  and  supersti- 
tion, the  situation  could  be  met  very 
easily,  because  I  do  believe  that  there 
are  a  great  many  highly  intelligent  and 
kindly  disposed  women,  with  more  or 
less  large  capacities,  who  would  be  able 
to  make  use  of  sulTrage  without  injury 
to  themselves,  but  we  have  all  of  these 
different  nationalities  and  creeds— wo- 
men would  be  controlled  by  the  influ- 
ence they  had  faith  in,  for  churches,  or 
rather  creeds,  could  not  exist  in  this 
country  one  year  if  it  were  not  for  the 
women.  T  know  there  are  many  wrongs 
in  our  country  that  need  to  be  righted, 
and  if  nothing  more  could  be  obtained 
through  women  voting  than  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  liquor  evil  and  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  working 
girls,  it  certainly  would  be  a  great  vic- 
tory for  good.  The  trouble  is  our  tem- 
perance people  are  not  well  balanced, 
they  go  to  extremes;  to  fight  an  evil  it 
must  be  met  in  a  reasonable  way.  I 
recommended  the  prohibitionists  thirty 
years  ago  to  stop  running  candidates 
for  office  and  start  working  men's  clubs, 
where  they  could  have  all  kinds  of 
amusements  and  no  gambling;  where 
they  could  have  a  reading  room  and  se- 
cure magazines  and  books  from  the 
business  people — for  nothing — after 
they  had  read  same:  and  to  manufac- 
ture many  kinds  of  fruit  juices  and  sell 
them  to  children  at  a  penny  a  glass  and 
three  cents  to  men.  There  are  millions 
of  children  going  to  school ;  if  they 
could  have  a  few  glasses  of  pure  grape 
juice  every  day  it  would  give  them 
blood,  which  manv  children  need;  such 


})laces  would  be  respectable,  they  would 
give  an  opportunity  for  working  men 
to  meet,  which  their  own  homes  could 
not  afford,  and  they  would  have  places 
on  a  par  with  the  business  men's  clubs. 

riie  tiller  of  the  soil,  the  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  after  all 
produce  the  wealth  that  we  have,  and 
in  a  large  measure  the  people  who  en- 
joy the  wealth  are  largely  responsible 
for  the  condition  of  the  toiling  masses. 
In  these  suggestions  is  an  opportunity 
for  the  ambitious  women  of  the  country 
to  do  good.  Certainly  something  ought 
to  be  done  to  rescue  the  working  girl 
and  poor  scrub  women  from  their  help- 
less condition.  I  have  no  use  for  the 
hypocrisy  of  prayer ;  I  believe  that  the 
destiny  of  the  human  race  lies  in  the 
hollow  of  our  own  hands.  England 
has  deluged  the  world  in  blood  in  indi- 
rect ways.  The  poor  Boers  prayed  to 
God,  after  every  battle,  to  deliver  their 
country  from  bloodshed,  but  their  dear 
God  in  Heaven  allowed  the  English  to 
burn  all  their  homes,  starve  10,000  wo- 
men and  children  and  deliver  the  coun- 
try into  the  hands  of  the  worst  set  of 
despots  and  vultures  the  world  ever 
produced. 

Coming  back  to  the  fair  sex,  shop- 
lifting was  so  bad  in  Los  Angeles  last 
winter  that  the  stores  were  obliged  to 
form  a  league  and  hire  hundreds  of  de- 
tectives to  watch  the  women  that  came 
into  the  stores;  this  is  horrible,  but  it 
is  true;  of  course,  they  can  point  to  the 
conditions  among  our  sex  with  truth, 
but  the  question  remains — considering 
the  home,  the  offspring — whether  wo- 
men's suffrage  will  help  to  improve  this 
situation. 
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THE  SUNNY  SIDE  OF  THINGS 


ALICE  LOUISE   LYTLE 


The  Political  Candidate 

IF  you  look  in  the  dictionary  for 
the  definition  of  the  word 
"politician,"  you  will  find  in 
Webster's  day  it  meant  "One 
in  the  science  of  government; 
one  who  is  devoted  to  the  advancement 
of  a  political  part3\" 

How  times  have  changed  since  Web- 
ster wrote  that. 

The  definition  for  politician  today 
would  be  "A  hungry  office-seeker,  ca- 
pable of  shedding  his  political  skin  as 
often  as  election  day  arrives;  full  of 
specious  promises,  and  with  a  con- 
science as  tough  as  a  boarding  house 
beef-steak." 

The  politician's  thoughts  of  office 
turns  to  election  as  regularly  as  the 
young  man's  does  to  love  in  the  spring- 
time. 

He  mistakes  the  call  of  his  pocket- 
book  for  the  voice  of  the  people,  and 
straightway  breaks  into  the  public 
prints  to  tell  the  people  how  much  they 
are  suffering  by  the  maladministration 
of  those  in  office. 

Up  to  this  stage,  the  Political  Candi- 
date is  simply  an  Out  who  wants  to 
get  In.  To  make  entrance  easy,  the 
pathway  of  the  Political  Candidate  is 
smoothed  with  gas,  gab  and  gold. 

To  raise  the  latter  he  mortgages  his 
home,  sells  his  live  stock  and  sends  his 
wife  and  children  off  to  live  with  their 
relations  while  he  campaigns  and  talks 
to  people  he  doesn't  recognize  until  he 
is  afflicted  with  office-seeking. 

The  next  move  is  to  subsidize  the 
services  of  all  those  likely  to  benefit  if 
the  Out  gets  In. 

This  includes  every  one  from  the 
janitor  of  tlie  City  Hall  to  the  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress.  The  editor  of 
the  daily  or  weekly  paper  is  the  next 
best  asset  after  a  large  wad  of  money, 


and  this  individual  plays  a  more  im- 
portant part  than  the  Candidate  him- 
self. 

The  Editor  is  a  wise  guy,  and  has 
grave^'ard  tombstones  tied  to  the  mast 
and  gasping  when  it  comes  to  discern- 
ing virtues  in  the  Candidate.  For  a 
consideration,  he  goes  back  into  his- 
tory, some  of  which  smells  to  Heaven, 
but  money  is  a  good  deodorizer,  and 
most  Editors  are  healthy. 

Sometimes  the  family  history  which 
the  Candidate  finds  himself  possessed 
of,  makes  him  afraid  and  ashamed  of 
his  fallen  estate. 

"Spell-binding"  tours  are  arranged; 
these  are  so  called  from  the  fact  that 
the  Candidate  talks  so  much,  so  long, 
and  so  loud,  he  has  his  audience  hypno- 
tized, or  spell-bound;  if  he  doesn't 
succeed  in  doing  this,  then  the  free  eats 
and  the  brass  band  may  be  counted  on 
to  accomplish  it. 

All  efforts  are  concentrated  on  con- 
vincing the  iDCople  of  the  Candidate's 
honesty,  his  faithfulness  to  his  word, 
and  his  desire  to  Serve  the  People. 

Some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
serving  him,  such  as  grocers,  tailors, 
barbers,  and  the  like,  are  thrilled  with 
hope  and  joy  at  the  sound  of  these 
words,  and  the  thought  of  their  unpaid 
bills. 

Nearly  all  Political  Candidates  re- 
gard themselves  as  Heaven-born  for 
the  particular  office  they  hope  to  fill; 
Avith  chests  swelled  out  and  voices  of 
pathos  they  assure  their  constituents 
that  never — no,  never — has  the  salaried 
part  of  the  job  appealed  to  them — they 
have  been  fired  only  by  their  loyalty  to 
their  Suffering  Country  (or  county,  or 
State). 

And  if  the  Candidate  gets  In  !  Mark 
you  the  change,  my  brother. 

Xo  more  does  he  glad-hand  up  and 
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down  the  thorouglifare  askiii*;  for  the 
welfare  of  ''the  good  wife  and  the  lit- 
tle ones."  Xo  more  does  he  prate  of  his 
high  resolves  and  purpose  in  life. 

Xo  longer  does  he  seek  the  Editor  in 
coy  seclusion  to  inquire  "how's  it  com- 
ing on?" 

Xo! 

leather  does  he  assure  his  wife  that 
it  cost  a  damsite  more  than  he  thought 
it  would ;  that  she  must  make  her  last 
year's  clothes  do;  that  the  cook  must 
he  more  careful  with  the  food,  and  the 
grocery  bill  must  be  cut  down. 

Also:  he  no  longer  opens  the  door 
in  person  when  a  caller  knocks,  and  he 
has  already  refused  seven  hundred  and 
twenty  friends  the  three  positions  open 
to  his  appointment. 

And  he  goes  into  office  to  play  the 
same  old  game  of  graft  his  predecessor 
played;  he  tells  the  same  old  lies,  in 
the  same  cheerful  way,  the  other  fel- 
low did,  and  he  gets  just  as  hungry  for 
the  job  and  is  just  as  willing  to  play 
the  game  with  the  same  methods 
IMiaroah's  generals  used  when  they 
jockeyed  for  positions  to  fool  Moses 
and  the  fiviuii-  (Miildren  of  Israel. 


Biography   of   Southern  Cities— Savannah, 
Georgia 

Savannah,  (Jeorgia,  has  two  solid 
bids  for  fame:  she  is  one  of  the  largest 
resin  shipping  ports  in  the  South,  and 
she  has  more  near-beer  saloons  and 
blind  tigers  than  all  the  other  cities  of 
the  State  combined. 

"Whenever  Savannah  wants  to  feel 
big,  she  digs  out  a  cyclopedia  of  age 
and  reads  therein  that  she  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  State.  Atlanta  has  the 
bulge  on  her  now,  but  Savannah  points 
with  pride  to  her  water-scape.  The 
l)est  Atlanta  can  do  on  this  line  is  to 
ihiidv  of  her  ])ump. 

In  history  dealing  with  the  colonies, 
when  it  was  a  toss  up  whether  the  Eng- 


lish, under  (ien.  Oglethorpe,  or  the 
Spaniards  should  own  this  part  of  the 
State,  Savannah  was  a  strategic  point, 
and  many  battles  were  fought  by  each 
side  to  hokl  it. 

Many  of  the  descendants  of  these 
warriors  live  in  Savannah  today,  and 
are  as  proud  of  their  family  records  as 
the  newly  rich  are  of  their  'stcen  horse 
power  automobiles. 

Besides  cotton,  resin,  lumber  and 
iwst-cards.  Savannah  does  a  large  sum- 
mer tourist  business,  people  flocking 
there  for  the  dual  purpose  (since  prohi- 
bition became  effective)  of  irrigating 
their  interiors  with  unlimited  near-beer 
and  "washing-'  at  Tybee. 

In  recent  years  Savannah  has 
begun  to  wake  up  to  almost  a 
thorough  realization  of  her  possi- 
bilities. If  she  keeps  on  at  the  gait 
of  the  past  two  years  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble she  will  soon  rank  as  a  modern  city. 

The  city  is  very  proud  of  her  water 
depth.  The  true  status  of  this  varies; 
some  of  the  captains  whose  barks  have 
gone  on  the  mud  flats  near  the  city, 
swear  fluently  and  frequently  that  noth- 
ing largej-  than  a  coal  barge  can  enter 
with  safety,  but  when  the  tide  is  high, 
it's  different. 

All  Savannah  flocks  to  Tybee  Island 
cveiy  summer;  some  of  it  goes  back  in 
the  undertaker's  wagon,  and  some  of  it 
never  shows  up  again  after  the  "dip." 

A  very  large  i)art  of  the  city's  real 
e-itate  was  laid  out  in  parks,  and  many 
aldermanic  hearts  have  ached  at  this 
waste  of  valuable  space. 

In  politics  the  methods  of  Tannnany 
Hall  are  not  unknown,  and  it  has  even 
been  said  some  of  the  politicians-for- 
revenue-only  have  have  "gone  Xorth" 
to  study  the  Tiger  at  close  range. 

Savannah  is  a  curious  blending  of 
the  new  with  the  old;  real  e.state  has 
not  yet  begun  to  be  sold  by  the  ounce, 
hence  the  absence  of  any  large  number 
of  sky-scrapers,  but  the  natives  have 
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hopes.  A  number  of  passenger  steam- 
ers ply  between  that  port  and  North- 
ern points,  which  makes  it  convenient 
for  tourists. 

These  latter  arrive  in  large  numbers 
in  the  winter  and  visit  the  cemetery, 
the  docks,  and  other  points  of  interest, 
besides  filling  up  on  the  scenery. 


The  people  of  Savannah  are  charm- 
ing, as  all  Southern  people  are.  Divorce 
statistics  are  very  low,  and  an  air  of 
peaceful  domesticity  broods  over  the 
whole  place. 

As  a  cure  for  ennui  and  an  incentive 
to  lead  a  beutter  life.  Savannah  runs  a 
monastery  a  close  race. 


Ready  for  Work  at  the  Same  Old  Stand 

(Cannon  Offers  Himself  for  Re-election  as  Speaker) 


-Baltimore  Sun 


SOME  REMINISENCES  FROM  MEN 
ON  THE  FIRING  LINE 


[All  the  talcs  of  tlie  Civil  War  liavi-  not  been  written  nor  toM. 

Watson's  Maoazink  i)roi)osos  to  i)ul)lish  eacli  month  short  narratives  from  those  who 
actually  took  part  in  the  -War  of  tlie  'OO's."  In  fijihtinj:  tlieir  battles  over,  the  old  Veterans 
will  be  surprised  first,  then  gratified  at  tlie  eager  interest  with  wliieh  tlieir  talcs  are  read. 

This  month  we  give  three  tales,  all  of  the  same  period,  but  each  didering.  The  tragedy  of 
D.  M.  Breaker's  story  was  too  often  repeated,  and  its  narrative  will  strike  many  a  responsive 
chord. 

The  others  are  "camp-fire"  memories,"  simple  and  well  told. 

We  hope  our  old  Confederate  Veterans  will  send  in  tiicir  recollections;  their  war-time 
anecdotes,  the  history  of  the  foraging  tours,  their  brief  romances,  and  all  the  data  which 
went  to  make  up  the  lives  of  "the  Boys  in  Gray"  in  '01-'G5. — The  Editor.] 


"When  I  Failed" 

FTER  the  battle  of  Seces- 
sionville,  military  operations 
on  James  Island  were  com- 
paratively quiet  for  some 
time,  and  that  portion  of  the  Confed- 
erate Army  to  which  I  was  attached 
had  an  easy  time.  In  fact,  there  was 
nothing  to  do,  except  the  routine  du- 
ties of  camp  life,  and  maintain  a  watch 
on  the  enemy,  who  hovered  near. 

And,  as  might  be  expected,  discipline 
became  lax.  It  was  quite  easy  to  ob- 
tain a  furlough;  men  were  allowed  to 
go  home  and  attend  to  their  private  af- 
fairs, and  occasionally  a  man  was  over- 
due before  he  returned.  Under  these 
circumstances,  Jim  Clark,  whose  home 
was  somewhere  near  Georgetown,  ob- 
tained a  furlough  to  go  home,  and 
while  there  one  of  the  lieutenants  of 
his  company  went  home  to  the  same 
neighborhood.  As  soon  as  Clark  heard 
of  his  arrival,  he  went  to  him  and  told 
him  "That  he  had  not  quite  finished 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  and  could 
he  not  remain  a  day  or  two  over 
time?"  The  officer  thought  it  would 
be  all  right.  So  Clark  remained  and 
completed  his  work,  and  then  returned 
to  camp  and  reported  for  duty. 

In  the  meantime  the  General  Com- 
manding had  decided  that  this  state  of 
things  must  be  stopped.    So  Clark  was 


placed  under  arrest  and  tried  as  a  de- 
serter, and  sentenced  to  be  shot !  Poor, 
honest  Clark !  who  never  shirked  a 
duty,  and  thought  he  was  doing  right, 
must  be  made  an  example  of! 

When  the  day  of  execution  arrived, 
I  never  suffered  more  keenly  than  when 
the  funeral  cortege  passed  near  my 
tent,  with  only  a  hedge  to  hide  the  pro- 
cession from  view.  I  could  hear  the 
rumble  of  the  cart  that  bore  the  doom- 
ed man  to  the  i)lace  where  he  was  to 
die.  The  doleful  sounds  of  the  dead 
march  fell  upon  my  ears  with  painful 
acciiteness.  Quite  fortunately  I  was 
not  required  to  attend  him,  this  duty 
having  fallen  to  another.  I  had  faced 
death  many  times,  men  had  been  killed 
on  my  right  and  on  my  left,  but  see 
Jim  Clark  shot!    /  just  couldnH  do  it. 

I  know  that  I  am  a  brave  man,  be- 
cause I  have  gone  into  the  fight  when 
I  did  not  have  to  go,  and  have  been  as 
calm  in  the  midst  of  carnage  as  if 
there  was  no  danger;  I  have  gone  over 
the  battlefield,  Avhen  I  could  have  walk- 
ed on  the  dead  bodies  without  touch- 
ing the  ground,  without  a  tremor  of 
nerve.  As  an  officer,  I  never  sent  a 
man  where  I  would  not  go  myself;  but 
I  could  not  see  Clark  shot  as  a  desert- 
er, when  I  knew  he  did  not  mean  to  do 
wrong. 

That  was  when  I  failed. 

Kissimme,  Fla.       D.  M.  Breaker. 
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From  a  Private  in  Company  F,  14th 

Ga.,  to  a  Captain  of  Hill's 

Corps 

My  Dear  Captain: — I  have  just 
read  your  description  of  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Wilderness,  of  May  4,  5,  6, 
1864,  and  in  which  Thomas'  brigade, 
Willcox's  division  and  A.  P.  Hill's 
corps,  all  took  part. 

When  we  broke  camp  in  the  early 
morning  of  May  4th  we  marched  six 
miles  north,  which  brought  us  to  the 
Wilderness  and  facing  Grant's  mighty 
forces.  The  battle  began  between 
three  and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  raged  until  after  dark  had  fallen, 
and  we  lay  on  our  guns.  The  battle 
lines  were  about  forty  yards  apart; 
the  next  morning  the  battle  began  be- 
fore sunrise. 

In  the  engagement  which  followed 
we  were  pitted  against  the  corps  of 
Gen.  Haley,  of  the  Union  forces,  while 
our  corps  and  the  Hill  corps  were  sta- 
tioned in  front  of  Gen.  Lee's  head- 
quarters. 

Our  dead  included  Col.  Folsom  and 
six  privates,  besides  many  wounded. 
We  had  fought  continuously  since 
three  o'clock  of  the  evening  before,  and 
our  men  who  fell  were  shot  to  pieces, 
but  we  held  our  ground.  About  ten 
o'clock  T  heard  some  one  say  Long- 
street's  corps  was  coming,  and  I  saw 
Gen.  Longstreet  riding  in  front  of  his 
command;  he  was  wounded,  and  as  he 
was  brought  in  some  of  your  command 
said:  "Get  out  of  the  way  and  let  the 
backbone  of  Lee's  army  try  what  they 
can  do !"  I  can  remember  the  mighty 
shout  that  went  up  when  your  com- 
mand went  into  action,  and  we  helped 
you  break  the  Yankee  lines  and  chase 
the  Yankees  a  mile  or  so.  I  remember 
Gen.  Longstreet  rode  a  sorrel  horse.  I 
wasn't  the  only  one  who  was  glad  to  see 
your  corps  arrive,  as  Hill's  command 
had  certainly  suffered  enough  before 
you  arrived. 

Scott,  Ga.  J,  E,  Meadows. 


He  Saw  Service  With  General  Lee 
and  "Stonewall" 

I  am  one  of  three  boys  who,  in  1861, 
ran  away  from  his  widowed  mother  and 
joined  my  brothers  in  Lee's  army  in 
Virginia.  I  was  barely  sixteen  years 
old.  Soon  afterwards  one  of  my  broth- 
ers, an  officer,  was  taken  with  typhoid 
fever  and  was  sent  to  Ljmchburg,  Va., 
and  T  was  sent  with  him  to  wait  on  him. 
We  were  at  a  private  house,  and  we 
were  there  some  three  months.  He  was 
ever  a  physical  wreck  afterwards,  and 
had  to  resign.  "Wlien  he  was  able  to 
travel  I  was  sent  home  with  him.  One 
brother,  who  had  served  in  the  Mexican 
AVar,  was  killed  at  Malvern  Hill;  the 
other  served  through  the  war  and  sur- 
rendered at  Appomattox,  1865. 

On  account  of  my  youth  I  was  sent 
home  several  times.  I  was  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  and  have  had  the 
pleasure  since  (not  then)  of  knowing 
I  saw  the  two  great  Southern  leaders, 
Gen.  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson,  in 
that  battle,  where  we  wiped  up  the 
earth  with  Burnside.  The  Yanks  were 
shelling  the  woods  where  my  command 
was  in  line  among  some  tall  hickories, 
(ien.  Lee,  on  old  Traveler,  came  riding 
down  the  line  alone,  going  towards 
where  the  battle  was  on  in  earnest. 
Every  brigade  cheered  him  as  he  pass- 
ed. The  shells  were  tearing  through 
the  tops  of  those  hickories.  He  was  in 
a  slow  canter.  Sitting  up  straight  in 
his  saddle,  he  returned  the  salutations 
simply  by  catching  his  hat  in  the  crown 
and  raising  it;  the  cause,  it  being  a 
damp,  foggy  morning.  He  paid  no  at- 
tention to  those  shells.  About  five  min- 
utes afterwards  here  comes  old  Stone- 
wall alone,  his  cap,  or  hat,  off  and  his 
horse  going  at  full  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion that  Gen.  Lee  took.  We  supposed 
he  was  after  Lee  for  something,  we 
knew  not  what — and  of  all  the  Rebel 
yells,  the  boys  gave  it  to  old  Stonewall ; 
and  hsilloing,  "Here  is  old  Stonewall! 
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Go  it.  Stonewall!  Old  bald  head  knows 
soniethint; !"  etc.,  etc. 

'J'hi.s  picture  has  ever  been  impressed 
on  my  then  youthful  mind.  After  this, 
on  account  of  my  youth,  I  was  discharg- 
ed, but  again  enlisted  within  thirty 
days,  and  served  in  the  Department  of 
(ieorgia.  South  Carolina  and  Florida 
tluough  the  war.  and  surrendered  with 
rloimston's  army  at  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
April  2<),  18()5.'  I  will  state  that  I  am 
a  seventh  son  and  never  saw  my  father; 
have  always  been  the  baby,  and  was 
badly   spoiled.     Returned   home   from 


(ireensboro,  and  married  my  gall  be- 
fore I  was  twenty-one.  In  October  we 
will  reach  our  4r)th  milestone  on  the 
road  of  life,  both  still  healthy  and  fible 
to  worlc,  she  throe  years  my  junior. 

Now,  as  you  opened  your  pages  to  the 
old  soldiers,  I  will  write  you,  if  you  ap- 
prove, some  of  the  closing  scenes  of  the 
war,  from  Savannah  to  Greensboro, 
our  marches  through  the  Carolinas,  the 
battles,  the  armistice,  surrender,  etc., 
that  probably  never  was  in  history. 

Bridgeboro,  Ga.  O.  J.  Cotter. 


Second  Thoughts  of  a  Minute  Philosopher 


WILLIAM  J.  BURTSCHER 


Appetite  makes  men  happy  tiglit. 

Uncle  Sam  has  come  to  liis  right  census. 

Tiie  Sugar  Trust  is  the  light-weight  cham- 
pion. 

Roosevelt  would  be  our  next  President  if 
Europe  could  vote. 

A  fortunate  jail-bird  is  he  who  can  sing  him- 
self free  with  the  coming  of  spring. 

The  corrupt  politician  who  pays  two  dollars 
each  for  a  few  hundred  votes  will  make  it  all 
i)ack  when  he  sells  his  own  for  a  couple  of 
thousand. 


The  end  of  some  men's  political  term  should 
be  the  beginning  of  their  political  terminal. 

It  is  a  wise  precaution  on  the  part  of  ex- 
plorers to  lecture  first  and  present  their  proofs 
afterward. 

Some  people's  idea  of  putting  money  into 
circulation  is  to  let  it  describe  a  circle  from 
one  pocket  around  into  the  other. 

Roosevelt  had  the  courage  to  shoot  lions  In 
Africa,  but  Taft  was  brave  enougli  to  take  a 
shot  at  the  SulFragists  in  Washington. 

Hearst  must  figure  that  even  one-tenth  of 
the  damages  from  one-tentii  of  tiie  guilty  edi- 
tors must  leave  Iiim  a  little  tiie  Gaynor. 


FABLES  OF  THE  FOOLISH 


W.  B.  KERR 


The  Wolf  and  The  Trust 

J  HERE  was  once  a  Wolf  that 
^^*  was  larger  and  stronger  than 
his  brother  "Wolves  and,  con- 
sequently, secured  the  choic- 
est bits  of  Food.  But  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this.  He  wanted  to  be  the 
Only  Wolf,  and,  although  there  was 
Game  enough  for  all,  he  deliberately 
killed  the  remainder  of  the  Pack  and 
lived  in  Savage  Solitude,  with  Surfeit 
and  Loneliness  the  Reward  of  his 
Greed. 

And  there  was  once  a  Corporation 
that  was  larger  and  more  cunning  than 
its  Rivals  and  consequently  got  a  larger 
share  of  Business.  But  it  was  not  satis- 
fied with  this.  It  wanted  to  be  the  Only 
Corporation  handling  its  Product,  and, 
although  there  was  Business  enough  for 
all,  it  deliberately  set  about  killing  off 
its  Competitors.  It  forced  Rebates  from 
Railroads,  thereby  enhancing  its  Profits 
and  enabling  it  to  Under-sell  its  Rivals. 
It  bribed  Public  Officials,  to  secure 
Valuable  Franchises  and  to  get  Immu- 
nity from  Prosecution  for  its  Crimes. 
It  used  Espionage,  Threats,  Trickery, 
The  Boycott  and  many  other  Under- 
handed Practices  in  order  to  get  its  Ri- 
vals' Customers  and  build  up  a  vast 
Business  on  the  Wrecked  Fortunes  and 
Ruined  Lives  of  its  Competitors.  One 
by  one  it  crushed  out  all  Opposing  Or- 
ganizations and  became  an  Arrogant, 
Inhuman,  Law-defying  Monopoly,  with 
a  Record  of  Corruption  and  a  Heritage 
of  Hate.  And  like  the  Wolf,  the  Cor- 
poration Owners  called  it  the  Survival 
of  the  Fittest. 

Moral:    The  Survival  of  the  Fittest 
is  the  Survival  of  the  Selfish. 


The  Gardner  and  The  Musician 

There  was  once  a  Gardener  who 
would  grow  nothing  but  Beans,  so  had 
but  one  Crop  to  depend  upon.  His  Beans 
were  very  fine,  but  sometimes  the  Bean 
Market  was  overstocked  and  then  he 
lost  Money.  The  People  called  him  a 
Fool  for  iDutting  all  his  Eggs  in  one 
Basket. 

And  there  was  another  Man  who 
would  do  nothing  but  play  the  Violin. 
At  this  he  was  an  Artist,  but  he  could 
do  no  useful  Labor  and  without  his  Fid- 
dle or  among  People  who  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  Talent,  he  was  a  Nonentity. 

He  knew  nothing  of  Business  Matters 
and  only  the  supervision  of  Honest 
Friends  prevented  him  from  losing  the 
Money  he  made.  He  never  studied  Pub- 
lic Questions,  so  voted  wrong — when  he 
voted  at  all.  He  gave  no  thought  to 
Civic  or  Social  Conditions,  and  conse- 
quently, no  impetus  to  Improvement  or 
aid  to  Reform.  He  ignorantly  violated 
Hygienic  Laws  and  then  expected  Phy- 
sicians to  keep  Him  in  Health.  He 
cared  for  nothing  outside  of  Music  and 
could  talk  intelligently  of  nothing  else, 
so  he  was  a  poor  Associate.  He  lived 
only  for  his  Art,  so  his  Married  Life 
was  a  failure.  He  spent  no  time  in  Re- 
ligious Thought  nor  gave  any  help  to 
Mankind,  but  joined  the  neares  Church 
with  the  expectation  that  his  Pastor 
would  somehow  get  him  into  Heaven. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  fiddle,  and  being 
blinded  by  his  Talent,  the  People  called 
this  Unbalanced  Individual  who  put  all 
his  time  on  one  Talent  a  Successfnl 
Man. 

Moral:  Balance  is  better  than  one- 
point  excellence. 


Fables  of  the  Foolish 
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The  Greedy  Child  and  the  Grasp- 
ing Men 

At  a  Children's  Picnic  there  was  set 
111)  *i  Merry-go-round  with  twenty-four 
Seats.  It  was  moved  by  the  Children, 
themselves,  and  when  twelve  of  them 
lK.\d  turned  it  for  five  Minutes,  they 
each  received  one  of  the  twenty-four 
Tickets  entitling  them  to  a  ten-minute 
Eide.  One  greedy  Boy  worked  con- 
tinuously receiving  Ticket  after  Ticket, 
hut  as  he  took  no  Rides,  some  of  the 
Seats  were  unoccupied  and  some  Chil- 
dren had  to  work  longer  to  receive  a 
Ticket.  In  time,  he  had  over  half  of 
the  Tickets  and  then  the  Children  aban- 
doned the  Merry-go-round  in  disgust, 
and  the  Greedy  One  found  that  in  addi- 
tion to  depriving  his  Playmates  of  en- 
joyment, he  had  only  fifteen  bits  of  use- 
less Pasteboard  as  a  return  for  all  his 
Toil. 

And  there  was  once  a  Country  where 
the  Government  issued  Certificates  of 
Service  to  its  Citizens  for  every  hour  of 
Work  they  did.  These  Certificates 
could  be  exchanged  for  any  Commodity 
or  Service  of  equal  worth,  but  they  had 
no  value  in  themselves,  so  only  those 
who  exchanged  them  got  an  Equivalent 
for  their  Work.  But  certain  Grasping 
Men  hoaded  their  Certificates,  thereby 
causing  a  Scarcity  which,  in  turn,  rais- 
ed the  Value  of  the  Certificates  and 
lowered  the  Value  of  xVll  Else.  Thus 
everyone  was  compelled  to  give  more 
Goods  and  longer  Service  for  the  same 
number  of  Certificates,  and  the  Com- 
mon People  worked  harder  and  harder 
and  received  less  and  less  Return.  Even 
the  Accumulators  worked  hard  because 
of  their  Greed,  but  to  what  end?  They 
had  nothing  to  show  for  it  but  thous- 
ands of  useless  Certificates  or  Checks — 
useless  because  they  wouldn't  cash  them 
on  Earth,  and  couldn't  cash  them  in  the 
Hereafter. 

Moral:  It's  a  Merry-go-round  when 
the  Money  goes  'round,  but  a  Million 
saved  is  a  ^I  ill  ion  lost. 


The  Government 

Some  count rics  have  rulers  born  to 
them,  some  secure  rulers  by  election,  and 
some  have  rulers  thrust  on  them  by 
other  countries,  but  every  nation  is  af- 
flicted with  a  governing  class — people 
who  have  an  inclination  to  boss  and  a 
disinclination  to  engage  in  any  useful 
labor.  In  this  country  we  have  a  Con- 
gress to  make  laws,  a  Supreme  Court  to 
declare  them  unconstitutional,  and  an 
Executive  Department  to  prosecute  the 
criminal  rich  when  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation has  expired.  These  duties  are 
conscient  iously  performed. 

Congress  consists  of  a  House  of 
Representatives  and  a  Senate  of  Mis- 
representatives,  the  former  elected  by 
the  common  i)eople  and  the  latter  by 
the  preferred  people.  Some  Congress- 
men are  brought  up  by  hand,  but  the 
majority  are  machine-made. 

The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  nine 
justices  appointed  for  life  with  no  time 
off  for  good  behavior.  The  Court  usu- 
ally agrees  to  disagree  by  the  score  of 
five  to  four,  so  the  odd  judge  rules  the 
U.  S.  Unlike  a  base  ball  umpire,  the 
judge  can  change  his  mind  over  night, 
if  his  supper  disagrees  with  him. 

The  Executive  Department  consists 
of  the  President,  who  is  the  head;  the 
Vice-President,  who  is  a  figurehead; 
and  a  Cabinet  of  presidential  timber  in 
which  are  locked  many  secrets.  The 
President  and  his  Cabinet  meet  once  a 
week  to  decide  when  a  war  scare  would 
be  of  service  to  the  party  in  power  and 
what  would  be  the  political  effect  in  the 
West,  if  the  President  should  confess 
he  couldn't  milk  a  cow. 

Great  is  Government !  It  makes  laws 
for  us  to  obey,  levies  taxes  for  us  to 
pay,  and  creates  corporations  on  us  to 
prey.    How  could  we  do  without  it? 


The  President 

The  head  of  the  Government  is  a  man 
who  thinks  he  is  right  because  he  is 
President.    To  prove  it,  he  takes  credit 
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for  everything  that  pleases  the  people 
and  blames  his  mistakes  on  his  advisors 
or  his  private  secretary.  That  is  what 
advisors  and  secretaries  are  for. 

A  President  can  fool  all  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  and  some  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time,  and  make  campaign 
promises  that  sound  good  enough  to  be 
true.  Otherwise,  he  would  never  be 
elected.  Some  Presidents  have  arrived 
by  the  Vice-Presidential  route,  but  they 
are  not  proud  of  the  fact.  Being  Vice- 
President  is  not  exactly  a  vice,  but  it  is 
a  bad  habit  and  most  statesmen  try  to 
avoid  contracting  it. 

The  duty  of  a  President  is  to  build  up 
a  political  machine  that  will  re-elect 
him  and  keep  his  party  in  power.  To 
this  end,  he  spends  his  time  traveling 
around  in  a  palatial  train,  speaking  and 
eating  his  way  into  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen.  He  is  all  things  to  all 
men  and  says  nice  things  to  the  women. 
He  is  the  Government's  halo  and  must 
know  everything  that  is  known,  say 
everything  that  has  been  said,  do  every- 
thing that  has  been  done,  and  eat  any- 
thing that  can  be  eaten.  It  requires  a 
strenuous  tongue  and  the  digestion  of 
an  ostrich. 

As  the  resident  of  the  White  House, 
the  President  must  be  an  expert  in  the 
use  of  the  whitewash  brush,  and  he  is 
sometimes  called  upon  to  repair  dam- 
ages to  the  character  of  his  Cabinet  and 
furniture.  He  must  also  send  a  yearly 
message  to  Congress  telling  them  what 
he  thinks  they  don't  know.  It  is  quite 
a  lengthy  document.  After  a  President 
is  out  of  office,  he  can  live  on  his  repu- 
tation or  go  hunting  at  a  dollar  a  word. 
There  are  worse  jobs  than  the  Presi- 
dency. 


The  Senate 

The  Senate  is  a  small  body  of  dry 
statesmen  entirely  surrounded  by 
money.  A  seat  in  the  Senate  some- 
times costs  more  than  a  seat  in  the 
Stock  Exchange,  but  then  there  is  less 
risk.     A  hull  is  seldom  heard  on  the 


floor  of  the  Senate  and  the  hears 
do  nothing  but  growl,  but  to  be  on  the 
safe  side,  one  Senator  carries  a  pitch- 
fork. 

Most  Senators  are  long  on  dignity 
and  short  on  humor,  and  make  stock 
quotations  from  classical  authors  while 
keeping  close  watch  on  their  tape — ■ 
which  is  red.  High-sounding  phrases 
—legal  preferred — are  in  constant  de- 
mand, but  the  Senators  take  little  stock 
in  things  common,  a  share  of  common 
sense  being  looked  upon  with  suspicion. 
Wall  street  operators,  they  have  great 
regard  for  the  rights  of  property  and 
little  regard  for  the  rights  of  people, 
"For  no  man  can  serve  two  masters." 

The  Senate  has  been  called  the 
American  House  of  Lords,  but  the 
House  of  Lords  is  ornamental.  The 
average  Senator  would  hardly  capture 
a  beauty  prize,  but  he  can  talk  as  long 
as  a  woman — and  usually  does.  Not 
even  Aldrich  can  prevent  a  Senator 
from  talking,  but  the  Boss  can  wear, 
cotton  in  his  ears  or  go  out  and  take  a 
drink.  Then  when  the  Senator  has  re- 
cited Webster's  Dictionary,  the  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica,  and  Robinson 
Crusoe,  Aldrich  comes  back  and  tells 
him  how  to  vote.  A  Senatorship  is  a 
sjjeaking  part. 

Few  Senators  wish  to  be  elected  by 
the  people,  and  few  could.  They  have 
no  confidence  in  the  people,  so  cannot 
command  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
"In  God  we  trust,"  but  in  trust  Sena- 
tors, we  distrust. 


The  House 

The  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
large  body  of  "quitters"  overawed  by 
Cannon.  A  few  Insurgents  shoot  sar- 
casms at  the  Speaker,  but  the  majority 
meekly  surrender  and  sell  their  elective 
rights  for  a  Committee  Assignment  and 
a  mess  from  the  "pork  barrel." 

When  Congress  assembles,  the  Rep- 
resentatives proceed  to  elect  a  Speaker 
they  don't  want  and  adopt  rules  that 
will  prevent    them    doing  what    their 
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constituents  want  them  to  do.  This 
shows  a  hi*rh  depfreo  of  intelligence,  for 
who  can  blame  the  House  for  failing 
to  do  what  the  Speaker  refused  to  let 
it  do?  Besides,  having  delegated  his 
hiw-making  power  to  the  Speaker,  the 
Ivt'presentative  can  then  give  his  undi- 
vided attention  to  the  writing  of  a 
thrilling  work  of  fiction  entitled,  "The 
Biography  of  Congressman  Blang." 
This  story  will  run  serially  in  the  Con- 
gressional Kecord  and  his  constituents 
should  he  satisfied  if  the  Congressman 
rememl HM's  them  with  a  campaign  docu- 
ment and  a  package  of  pop-eyed  peas. 

The  House  members  meet  at  noon  and 
the  Speaker  either  calls  them  to  order 
or  out  of  order — usually  the  latter. 
Then  some  one  makes  a  motion  and 
that  is  a  signal  for  a  fight.  They  fight 
with  adjectives  and  invectives,  the 
shorter  and  uglier  words  being  barred 
by  i^arliamentary  rules.  The  Speaker 
is  a  remarkable  referee — being  both 
near-sighted  and  far-sighted.  He  can- 
not see  an  Insurgent  who  is  present  and 
wants  to  make  a  speech  on  Tariff  Re- 
vision, but  he  can  recognize  a  Stand 
Patter  who  is  asleep  in  his  hotel  and  de- 
termine by  telepathy  that  the  slumber- 
ing statesman  wants  to  make  a  speech 
on  The  Divinity  of  Protection.  It  is 
all  in  knowing  how. 

Congress  takes  itself  seriously,  but  it 
will  be  an  unlucky  day  for  Congress 
when  the  pcoj)le  take  it  seriously. 


The  Tariff 

The  levying  of  tariff  duties  is  an  in- 
genious method  of  taxing  the  people 
while  they  are  not  looking.  In  other 
words,  it  is  painless  taxation,  but — like 
the  gas  given  by  a  dentist — the  sooth- 
ing indirect  method  adds  to  the  ex- 
l)ense  and,  in  addition,  gives  the  Trusts 


an  opportunity  of  picking  our  pockets 
while  we  are  ///^sensible.  Of  course,  no 
Trust  would  think  of  doing  anything 
so  reprehensible,  but  it  is  truly  amazing 
that  a  Christian  nation  will  allow  this 
insidious  temptation  placed  day  after 
day  before  the  innocent  eyes  of  our 
poor  little  infant  industries.  Even  a 
lieathen  nation  would  know  better — but 
then  a  heathen  isn't  necessarily  a  fool. 
A  tariff  bill  is  written  by  the  House, 
re-written  by  the  Senate,  and  under- 
written by  the  Trusts.  It  is  a  very  hu- 
morous composition  and  contains  many 
jokers.  The  various  schedules  are  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  Interests,  for  if  the 
foolish  consumers  were  consulted  there 
wouldn't  be  any  tariflF.  As  an  Interest 
has  no  interest  in  anything  but  its  own 
interest,  a  tariff  bill  is  -a  compromise, 
in  which,  to  secure  protection  for  his 
own  particular  industry,  the  owner 
agrees  to  pay  a  tax  on  the  products  of 
3,999  others.  He  can  well  afford  to, 
but  the  consumer  pays  a  tax  on  all  of 
them  for  the  mere  privilege  of  not 
knowing  when  he  does  it.  Thus  every- 
body gets  something  he  either  wants  or 
doesn't  want. 

Here  is  a  model  tariff  bill : 

For  the  Lumber  Trust,  a  duty  on 
lumber. 

For  the  Sugar  Trust,  a  duty  on  su- 
gar. 

For  "In  God  we  trust,"  Rely  on  the 
Big  Stick. 

For  other  Godless  trusts,  duties  on 
their  products. 

For  the  consumer,  free  lemons. 

For  President  Taft,  free  'possums. 

For  Near- President  Bryan,  Free  Sil- 
ver— teaspoons. 

For  ex-President  Roosevelt,  free 
hides — elephant  hides;  also,  a  tax  on 
foreign  babies,  to  protect  our  infant 
industry. 


KNOWLEDGE  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIN  NOT 
ESSENTIAL. 

Dear  Sie: — Do  you  think  it  essential  for  a 
young  man  who  expects  to  practice  law,  to  fol- 
low up  the  course  in  Latin  and  Greek?  Ex- 
plain fully. 

Have  most  of  our  successful  men  studied 
Latin  ? 

What  is  a  good  book  on  Political  Economy, 
and  where  can  it  be  purchased? 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  answering  the 
above, 

Yours  respectfully,        Oscar  Humphries. 

Demorest,  Ga. 

ANSAVER. 

1.  In  my  judgment  there  is  hardly  a  more 
pathetic  spectacle  of  misdirected  energy  and 
misspent  time  than  is  presented  in  the  teach- 
ing of  the  two  dead  languages,  Latin  and 
Greek,  to  our  boys  and  girls.  The  Pedagogue 
is  simply  following  in  a  rut,  and  it  seems  to  be 
impossible  to  prize  him  out  of  it.  The  stale 
excuse  given  for  teaching  Latin  and  Greek  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  is  an  insult  to  com- 
mon sense.  Those  who  defend  this  antiquated 
method  of  training  the  youthful  intellect  con- 
tend that  the  mental  exercise  is  sufficient  to 
make  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  beneficial. 
Why  could  not  the  same  mental  exercise  be 
devoted  to  the  learning  of  French  or  German? 
Why  could  not  the  same  mental  exercise  be 
had  in  the  study  of  Political  Economy,  and  of 
the  relation  between  laws  and  the  condition  of 
the  people? 

Most  of  our  boys  and  girls  come  out  of  col- 
lege with  their  heads  full  of  impractical  rub- 
bish, and  without  that  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  actualities  of  citizenship  that  they 
should  derive  from  any  good  system  of  educa- 
tion. 

Nobody  talks  Latin  and  Greek;  nobody  reads 
books  in  them;  nobody  remembers  it  two 
years  after  he  leaves  college.  These  languages 
are  not  necessary  to  the  perusal  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  for  these 
have  all  been  translated  and  which  are  accessi- 
ble, in  cheap  bindings,  for  anybody  who  wants 
them. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  entirely 
possible  and  immensely  beneficial  to  work  out 
some  simple  system  of  education  which  would 
fit  our  boys  and  girls  for  practical  life. 


Any  course  of  education  which  omits  a 
thorough  study  of  history,  and  the  effects  of 
legislation  upon  the  general  condition  of  the 
country,  is  fatally  defective. 

The  men  who  are  expected  to  vote,  and 
therefore  govern  the  Republic,  come  out  of  col- 
lege with  a  diploma  certifying  to  their  gradua- 
tion; and  yet  those  very  men  are  unable  to  tell 
you  anything  concerning  the  cause  and  effect 
of  the  commonest  events  in  the  world's  history. 
They  are  not  taught  in  the  right  way  the  his- 
tory of  o\ir  own  country.  They  do  not  know 
why  our  forefathers  came  here  and  established 
this  particular  form  of  government.  They  have 
not  been  instructed  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  imderlie  our  Republican  form  of 
government.  They  have  not  been  told  how  the 
tarijr,  tlie  transportation  and  the  financial  sys- 
tems affect  the  individual  citizen. 

The  only  Institutions  in  America,  xcJiich  are 
training  the  minds  of  the  young  men  on  ques- 
tions of  government,  are  those  endoived  by 
such  men  as  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie.  These 
long-headed  dollar-chasers  are  trying  to  poison 
the  very  fountain  heads  of  political  opinion  in 
America,  and  no  institutions  are  being  found- 
ed to  counteract  the  fatal  influence  of  the 
Rockefeller  and  Carnegie  instruction. 

Just  as  the  Catholic  tells  the  truth  when  he 
says,  "If  you  will  give  me  the  first  few  years  of 
a  child's  life  we  will  so  train  the  mind  of  the 
child  that  nobody  can  ever  shake  his  faith  in 
the  Catholic  creed,"  so  Rockefeller  and  Carne- 
gie, and  other  men  of  their  sort,  are  seizing 
hold  of  the  youthful,  plastic  minds  in  order 
that  in  the  future  the  most  intellectual  boys 
and  girls  of  this  country  will  honestly  believe 
that  legislation  which  creates  such  fortunes,  as 
those  of  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie,  is  beneficial 
to  this  Republic.  One  of  the  most  ominous 
signs  of  the  times  is  this  poisoning  of  the 
brains  of  our  young  people  by  such  far-seeing 
schemers,  as  Rockefeller  and  Carnegie.  They 
are  not  only  planning  and  preparing  to  edu- 
cate oiir  young  people  into  the  belief  that  class 
legislation  is  good  for  tlie  country,  but  they 
intend  to  educate  the  negro  into  the  belief  that 
he  is  entitled  to  political  and  social  equality 
with  the  white  people;  and  by  admitting  ne- 
gro students  into  the  white  colleges,  which 
they  have    established,  they    are    training  the 
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irhitc  boi/s  and  girls  to  believe  ivhat  they  are 
teaching  the  negro  to  believe. 

Any  man  who  fails  to  see  how  terrible  this 
danger  is,  must  be  blind  to  the  tendencies  of 
this  era. 

2.  The  most  successful  men  this  country 
ever  produced  knew  little  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  cared  less  for  it. 

Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson  were  far 
more  potent  in  shaping  our  government  than 
Webster  and  Callioun  were;  and  neither  Clay 
nor  Jackson  knew  a  blessed  thing  about  Latin 
or  Greek. 

Patrick  Henrj"  started  the  ball  of  the  Revo- 
lution whicli  gave  us  independence  of  Great 
Britain;  and  he  knew  nothing  about  Latin 
and  Greek.  Considering  his  resources,  Gen. 
X.  B.  Forrest  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
.soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  and  he  had  almost 
no  education  at  all.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Zachary  Taylor,  who  made  such  a  brilliant 
reputation  during  the  Mexican  War. 

;}.  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth  of  Nations",  is 
the  great  text  book  on  Political  Economy.  John 
Stuart  Mill  is  also  a  standard  authority  on  the 
subject.  In  order  that  the  speakers  and  writers 
might  have  in  a  one-volume  book  all  the  infor- 
mation and  statistics  necessarj'  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  such  questions  I  have  prepared  the 
Hand  Book  of  Politics  and  Economics,  which 
you  will  see  advertised  in  both  of  the  Jeffer- 
SOM.\NS.  T.   E.   W. 


AS  TO  THOSE  JEWS  WHO  WERE  BAP- 
TIZED IN  THE  TIBER. 

Dear  Sir: — I  am  very  much  interested  in 
everything  you  write.  I  got  your  "Napoleon" 
from  the  library  and  have  just  finished  it.  It 
is  by  far  the  finest  biography  I  ever  read.  On 
page  222  you  make  this  statement:  "The  lib- 
erty tree  was  thrown  down,  an  immense  cross 
set  up  in  its  place,  many  liberals  put  to  death, 
in  spite  of  Ferdinand's  pledge  to  the  contrary, 
and  a  few  Jews  baptized  in  the  Tiber." 

Some  smart  person,  evidently  a  girl,  has 
been  reading  the  same  book.  On  the  margin 
she  has  written  the  following  comment: 

"This  would-be  historian  makes  me  tired. 
Baptized  in  the  Tiber!  Why  not  be  plain? 
Drowned  in  the  Tiber  is  what  is  meant." 

It  is  just  a  little  obscure  to  me,  but  I  know 
vou  moan  baptized.  Can  you  give  me  just  a 
"little  light? 

With  best  wishes,  W.  L.  BROWN. 

St.  Louis,  ^lo. 

ANSWER. 

When  a  painstaking  student  has  consulted 
practically  every  authority  obtainable,  and  has 
then  given  to  the  world  a  statement  of  facts 
concerning  any  historical  event,  the  presump- 
tion is  that  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

(3n  account  of  its  radical  democracy,  "The 
Story  of  France"  aroused  a  storm  of  criticism 


on  its  first  appearance.  Every  flaw  that  could 
be  found  was  eagerly  siezed  upon  and  exag- 
gerated. i>HO  one,  however,  questioned  the 
statement  concerning  those  Jews.  That  tliis 
girl  should  do  so  merely  proves  how  quick 
some  people  are  to  jump  at  conclusions.  Had 
she  paused  to  reflect  upon  the  subject,  it  would 
have  occurred  to  her  tiiat  the  Royalist  troops 
of  the  King  of  Na])les  marched  to  Rome  to, 
kill  Italian  Republicans.  Tiie  Israelites  were 
not  taking  any  part  in  the  Revolution,  and  the 
Royalists  iiad  no  motive  to  drown  them. 

When  soldiers  attack  and  storm  a  city,  they 
don't  waste  time  carrying  the  enemy  to  the 
river.  Those  whom  they  come  to  butcher,  they 
massacre  on  the  spot,  with  bullet  or  sword  or 
bayonet. 

Allison,  the  Roj-alist  historian,  omits  all 
mention  of  the  murders  of  Italian  Republicans 
by  King  Ferdinand's  troops.  Like  most  Royal- 
ist historians,  Allison  makes  the  most  of  the 
crimes  of  peoples,  and  extenuates,  or  neglects 
altogether,  the  crimes  of  churches  and  kings. 

The  most  scholarly  and  most  recent  authority 
upon  the  subject  under  discussion  is  "A  His- 
tory of  Modern  Europe,"  by  C.  A.  Fyfi"e,  M.  A., 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  The 
work  was  first  brought  out  in  London  in  1880. 
I  quote  from  the  revised  edition  of  1896.  On 
page  116,  the  following  words  are  found: 

"The  King  of  Naples  entered  Rome  on  the 
29th  November.  The  restoration  of  religion 
was  celebrated  by  the  erection  of  an  immense 
cross  in  the  place  of  tlie  tree  of  liberty,  by  the 
immersion  of  several  Jews  in  the  Tiber,  by  the 
execution  of  a  number  of  compromised  persons, 
whose  pardon  the  king  had  promised,  and  by  a 
threat  to  shoot  one  of  the  sick  French  soldiers 
in  the  hospital  for  every  shot  fired  by  the 
guns  of  St.  Angels.  Intelligence  was  despatch- 
ed to  the  exiled  PontilT  of  the  discomfiture  of 
his  enemies.  'By  the  help  of  the  divine  grace,' 
wrote  King  Ferdinand,  'and  of  the  most  mirac- 
ulous St.  Januarius,  we  have  today  with  our 
army  entered  the  sacred  city  of  Rome,  so  lately 
profaned  by  the  impious,  who  now  fly  terror- 
stricken  at  the  sight  of  the  Cross  and  of  my 
arms.  Leave,  then,  your  Holiness,  your  too 
modest  abode,  and  on  the  wings  of  cherubim, 
like  the  virgin  of  Loreto,  come  and  descend 
upon  the  Vatican,  to  purify  it  by  your  sacred 
presence.'  A  letter  to  the  King  of  Piedmont, 
who  had  already  been  exhorted  by  Ferdinand 
to  encourage  his  peasants  to  assassinate  Froncli 
soldiers,  informed  him  that  'the  Neapolitans, 
guided  by  General  Mack,  had  sounded  the  hour 
of  death  to  the  French,  and  proclaimed  to 
Europe,  from  the  summit  of  the  Capitol,  that 
the  time  of  the  Kings  had  come.' " 

If  you  will  reflect  for  a  moment,  it  will  occur 
to  you  that  the  Royalists  troops  baptized  these 
Jews  out  of  a  mere  horse-play  indulgence  of 
racial  hatred.     They  knew  that  the  Israelites, 
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tlius  maltreated,  would  feel  as  great  a  mortifi- 
cation over  the  outrage  as  would  a  Hindu  Bud- 
dhist if  you  compelled  him  to  eat  a  piece  of 
steak;  or  a  rigid  INIohammedan  if  you  com- 
pelled him  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors;  or  a 
true  Christian,  if  you  forced  him  to  spit  upon 
the  Cross.  The  soldiers  probably  didn't  take 
any  pains  to  fish  out  the  unfortunate  Jews 
whom  they  had  "immersed";  but  the  Tiber  is 
such  a  little  creek,  compared  to  one  of  our  real 
rivers,  that  a  man  who  couldn't  swim  out, 
even  after  being  thrown  in,  doesn't  deserve  to 
stay  on  top. 

If  our  friend  Brown  can  locate  that  feminine 
critic  of  mine,  and  prevail  upon  her  to  read 
this  answer,  she  may  become  more  tired  than 
ever.  T.  E.  W. 


PRACTICE      THE      BEST      TEACHER      OF 
JOURNALISM. 

Dear  Sir: — Believing  that  you  are  a  true 
friend  of  the  class  that  are  striving  to  do  the 
right  thing  in  this  old  world  of  ours,  and  be- 
lieving that  you  are  actuated  in  your  efforts 
only  from  a  desire  to  carry  out  the  Divine 
conmiand:  "Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens," 
I  take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  for  a  little  in- 
formation, if  you  will  kindly  pardon  the 
selfish  motive.  I  am  a  young  man  with  a  very 
limited  education,  most  of  which  I  possess 
being  received  in  a  country  print  shop.  A 
little  experience  in  the  editorial  department 
has  led  me  to  believe  that  if  I  had  a  good 
education  or  a  course  of  special  training  in 
that  line.  I  could  develop  into  a  writer  of 
slight  ability.  I  have  written  several  articles 
that  were  widely  copied  by  the  rural  press 
and  favorably  commented  upon  by  the  Mont- 
gomery Advertiser,  Birmingham  News  and  one 
or  two  other  prominent  dailies,  but  somehow 
or  other  I  lack  something  in  my  make-up, 
and  if  it  isn't  education,  why  I  don't  know 
what  it  is.  Do  you  think  that  a  special  course 
in  journalism  would  materially  benefit  me,  and 
could  you  give  me  the  address  of  a  reliable 
institution  that  teaches  it  by  mail?  Do  you 
think  that  after  this  year  rural  delivery  mail 
routes  will  be  let  out  by  contract,  under  the 
same  system  that  star  routes  are  now  award- 
ed? Do  you  think  that  at  its  next  session 
Congress  will  pass  a  parcels  post  bill?  I  am 
at  present  a  rural  mail  carrier,  but  in  case 
that  the  contract  system  were  to  be  inaugur- 
ated I  would  like  to  be  prepared  to  hold  down 
some  other  good  job,  as  I  could  not  aff'ord  to 
perform  that  service  at  any  lower  price  than 
is  now  being  paid.  I  would  appreciate  your 
answer  to  these  questions  in  the  first  edition 
of  The  Jefi'ersonian  that  you  can  spare  the 
space  and  feel  so  inclined  to  give  them  your 
kind  attention. 

I  note  much  comment  upon  the  assertion 
that  you  have  "returned"  to  the  Democratic 
party.  I  am  too  young  to  know  much  about 
politics,   but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Demo- 


cratic party  has  returned  to  you.  If  I  correct- 
ly understand  your  editorials,  you  are  strug- 
gling for  the  same  principles  that  you  have 
always  advocated.  It  seems  to  be  the  parties 
that  have  wavered  to  and  fro  on  their  courses, 
and  not  you. 

Pardon  my  intrusion  upon  your  valuable 
time — for  I  know  you  are  a  very,  very  busy 
man,  and  please  don't  think  that  the  purpose 
of  this  letter  is  to  get  its  writer  before  the 
public  through  the  columns  of  The  Jefi'er- 
sonian. 

With  best  wishes,  I  beg  to  remain.  Very 
respectfully  yours,  A.  L.  Pate. 

August  10,"^  1910. 

ANSWER. 

]\Ir.  J.  L.  Pate,  Hartford,  Ala. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  am  sorry  that  I  am  un- 
able to  say  anything,  upon  my  own  knowledge, 
by  way  of  endorsement  for  the  plan  of  teach- 
ing journalism  by  correspondence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  profession,  like  that  of  law, 
would  have  to  be  acquired  by  actual  practice. 

If  you  could  secure  a  position  on  some 
newspaper  and  work  yourself  up  you  could 
soon  decide  whether  or  not  you  had  a  talent 
for   journalistic  work. 

As  to  the  change  in  law,  to  wTiich  you  refer: 
It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  say;  my 
opinion,  however,  is,  the  next  Congress  will 
pass   a   parcels  post   bill. 


AS  TO  ENLISTMENTS  IN  CONFEDERATE 
ARMY. 

Dear  Sir: — Please  name  a  book  in  which  is 
given  the  total  number  of  enlistments  in  the 
Confederate  army  from  1861  to  the  close  of  the 
war.  What  was  the  white  population  of  the 
Confederate  States  in  1861? 

If  the  information  asked  for  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  any  one  publication,  will  you  kind- 
ly prepare  a  table  giving  the  information  de- 
sired? 

Many  people  in  the  North  question  the  state- 
ment made  by  Gen.  Gordon  that  only  600,000 
men  were  called  into  service  by  the  Confederate 
Government  from  Sumter  to  Appomattox,  and 
I  wish  to  settle  a  dispute,  which  I  am  unable 
to  do  unless  the  facts  can  be  obtained  from  one 
who  knows,  and  I  think  that  you  do  know. 

An  early  reply  in  either  of  your  publications 
will  confer  a  favor  on 

Yours  very  truly,  A.  A.  Watson. 

ANSWER. 
The     following     statistics     are     taken     from 
Blaine's  "Twenty  Years  of  Congress,"  Appen- 
dix P. 

The  number  of  individuals  who  served  dur- 
ing the  war  is  estimated  as  follows: 

Number  who  died  during  the  war 304,360 

Number  who  were  discharged  for  dis- 
ability     285,545 

Deserters   (less  those  arrested  and  25 
per  cent,  additional)    _    128,353 
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One-third  of  tliose  servinj]^  terms  of 
less  than  one  year  (estiniatetl  that 
twu-tliinis  tliereof   re-enlisted) 104,134 

Ono-iialf  of  those  serving  more  tlian 
one  year  and  leas  tlian  two  years 
(estimated that  one-half  re-enlisted)     224,053 

XiimU-r  in  the  service  May  1,  18G5___1,000,516 


Total 2,046,969 

Add  nimiber  in  regular  army  at  com- 
mencement of  the   war —    —      16,422 


Aggregate  number  of  di  tie  rent  indi- 
viduals  who  served  during   the 

war 2,063,391 

There  are  no  records  which  give  with  accuracy 
the  number  of  men  in  the  Confederate  Army. 
The  general  aggregate  for  the  four  years  is, 
upon  tlie  best  autiiority  attainable,  placed  at 
one  million  one  hundred  thousand  men  (1,100,- 
000).  The  maximum  number  of  men  on  the 
Confederate  Army  rolls  at  any  one  time  is  esti- 
mated at  five  hiuidred  thousand.  Tiie  irregular 
manner  in  whicli  the  men  were  conscripted  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  of  the  war,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  tiie  loss  of  records,  makes  it  im- 
jiossible  to  give  accurate  statements  of  the  num- 
bers furnished  by  the  several  States. 

T.  E.  W. 


THE    EMPTINESS    OF    TENNYSON'S 
"TITLE." 

De.vr  Sir: — Will  you  please  tell  me,  through 
the  Educational  Department  of  your  Watson's 
Magazine,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  title 
"Lord",  as  applied  to  the  poet  Tennyson.  I 
have  heard  preachers  quote  both  Tennyson  and 
Lord  Tennyson  in  their  sermons,  and  I  have 
observed  that  "Lord  Tennyson"  comes  in  about 
as  often  as  the  simple  "Tennyson." 

I  read  in  Eugene  Parsons'  biography  of  Ten- 
nyson that  the  poet  was  "created  a  peer  of  the 
realm  January  24,  1884,  with  the  title,  Baron 
of  Aldworth,  Sussex,  and  of  Freshwater,  Isle 
of  Wight."  If  I  understand  the  language  of 
the  biographer,  the  poet  was  given  the  title  of 
Baron,  and  not  of  Lord. 

I  have  a  volume  of  Tennyson  publihed  by 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York,  which 
has  on  the  fly-leaf  the  words,  "The  Poetical 
Works  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson."  And  right 
here  is  where  I  want  you  to  explain  again. 
Granted  that  the  poet's  correct  title  was  Lord, 
it  seems  to  me  it  was  put  in  the  wrong  posi- 
tion— that  is,  it  should  come  just  before  the 
Christian  name,  Alfred.  Surely  we  should  not 
speak  of  "The  Speeches  of  Champ  Hon.  Clark" 
nor  "The  Addresses  of  Grover  Hon.  Cleveland." 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  the  information 
requested,  I  am 

Yours  respectfully,  "Student." 

Euckatuma,  Mi.ss. 

ANSWER. 

We  quite  agree  with  the  young  man  that 
there   is   something  absurd   about   alluding  to 


Tennyson  as  "Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson".  This 
snobbery  eviilentiy  proceeds  from  the  poet's 
family.  They  ajipear  to  be  prouder  of  a  fourth- 
rate  title  tlian  of  Tennyson's  im])erishable 
genius.  They  make  tliemselves  ridiculous  by 
trying  to  make  the  world  forget  Tennyson,  one 
of  the  immortals.  It  would  be  just  as  non- 
sensical in  Siiakespeare's  descendants  to  ask 
the  world  to  quit  calling  him  Shakespeare  and 
to  take  up  the  name,  "William,  Lord  Shakes- 
j)eare."  Robust  manliness  and  sound  common- 
sense  are  not  as  universal  as  they  might  l>e. 

T.  E.  W. 


THE  SUCCESSOR  OF  JEFF  DAVIS  IN 
SENATE. 

Deak  Sir: — Plea.se  answer  the  following: 

(1.)  Wiio  filled  Jefi'erson  Davis's  place  in 
the  Senate? 

(2.)  Did  Thad  Stevens's  daughter  marry  a 
chief  of  tlie  Ku  Klux  Klan? 

( 3. )  Is  twenty-one  too  old  to  begin  the  study 
of  law? 

(4.)  Wiiat  is  the  best  and  cheapest  book 
company  in  the  United  States? 

Trusting  you  will  answer  in  one  of  the  Jeffs, 
I  remain 

A  subscriber.  Cooper  Reynolds. 

ANSWER. 

(1.)  When  Jefi'erson  Davis  withdrew  from 
the  Senate  his  position  was,  of  course,  not  held 
by  any  one  else  until  after  the  war.  After- 
wards his  place  was  filled  for  a  time  by  carpet- 
baggers and  negroes. 

(2.)  Thad  Stevens  was  an  old  bachelor.  He 
was  said  to  live  with  a  mulatto  woman,  but  he 
never  married,  and  if  he  had  any  daughters 
they  were  not  acknowledged.  Certainly  none 
of  them  married  a  chief  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
People  should  remember  that  Tom  Dixon  and 
other  writers  of  novels  do  not  pretend  to  give 
facts,  about  the  persons  whom  they  use  in  tell- 
ing a  story. 

(3.)  A  man  21  years  old  is  just  about  old 
enough  to  begin  the  study  of  law.  Those  who 
commence  earlier,  frequently  regret  that  they 
did  so. 

(4.)  It  would  be  impossible  to  sa3\  I  place 
many  orders  with  the  Burrows  Brothers,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  the  Union  Library  Association, 
225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  T.  E.  W. 


ABOUT  "THE  CRIME  OF  '73." 
Dear  Sir: — I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
the  "crime  of  '73";  how  that  the  silver  dollar 
was  "ilemonetized,"  and  read  a  great  deal  about 
it,  too,  but  1  have  never  yet  seen  the  law  that 
"denmnetized"  it.  I  have  the  law  of  1873, 
which  has  07  sections,  and  1  have  failed  to  find 
where  the  silver  dollar  was  demonetized,  and  I 
would  be  jileased  for  you  to  advise  me  where  I 
can  find  tlie  authority  that  silver  was  demone- 
tized in  1873,  February  12.    1  have  studied  this 
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money  question  for  over  thirty  years,  and  I 
have  not  seen  any  law  that  demonetized  the 
silver  dollar  among  all  the  documents  that  I 
.  have  in  my  possession.  I  read  the  clipping  in 
your  issue  of  July  28th,  from  the  Houston 
Union  Guide.  If  the  silver  dollar  was  demone- 
tized I  want  to  know  when,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  others  would  like  to  know,  too. 
No.  Franklin,  Conn.  J.  C.  Valletts. 

A^'SWER. 

In  the  Act  of  1873,  revising  our  statutes  on 
money  and  coinage,  the  standard  silver  dollar 
of  our  daddies  was  dropped  from  the  list  of 
coins  in  which  a  legal  tender  could  be  made. 
The  amount  of  debt  that  could  be  paid  at  one 
time  in  silver  was  limited  to  five  dollars. 

Section  3586  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  for  1873  and  1875  (page  712) 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  silver  coins  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for 
any  amount  not  exceeding  five  dollars  in  any 
one  pajTnent." 

(It  is  only  fair  that  I  should  give  the  credit 
to  S.  S.  Hite,  of  Fitzgerald,  Ga.,  for  finding 
me  this  statute.)  T.  E.  W. 


HOW    NATIONAL    BANKS    PROTECT    GOV- 
ERNMENT FUNDS. 

Dear  Sir: — Plase  answer  through  the 
]\Iagazine  the  following :  When  a  National  bank 
surrenders  its  charter  and  calls  for  the  bonds 
that  secured  its  circulation,  in  what  way  is 
government  protected?  if  from  any  cause  fifty 
or  ninety  thousand  dollars  of  its,  say  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  of  circulation  cannot  be 
found?  I  think  I  fully  understand  the  enor- 
mity of  our  system,  except  this  phase  of  it. 
Yours  respectfully,  A.  F.  Walsh. 

Grigsley,  Kansas. 

ANSWER. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  National  Bank  cur- 
rency, provision  is  made  for  the  issuance  of 
new  notes.  Of  course  these  new  notes  have  to 
be  presented  for  the  release  of  the  bonds. 

T.  E.  W. 


OPEN  LETTERS  TO  PRESIDENT  TAFT. 

JNIr.  President: — Your  desire  to  bind  the 
North  and  the  South  together  in  the  bonds  of 
true  fraternity  is  highly  commendable,  and  is 
much  stronger  evidence  of  the  kindness  of  your 
heart  than  of  the  soundness  of  your  judgment. 
The  plastic  hands  that  could  efi"ect  such  a 
union  would  be  endowed  with  mystic  power 
hitherto  unknown,  and  would  deserve  and  re- 
ceive the  plaudits  of  the  Christian  world. 
That  wonderful  result  would  be  hailed  by  an- 
thropologists and  casuists  as  no  less  marvel- 
ous than  would  the  power  that  could  mix  oil 
and  water. 

Such  a  union  has  never  existed,  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  humble  servant,  never  will. 
Obstacles  lie  between  the  two  sections  that  are 
insuperable  and  immovable.    They  are  not  sim- 


ply political,  nor  economic,  nor  geographical. 
Were  these  all,  they  might  be  smoothed  down 
by  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession.  The  obstacles 
are  ethnic,  racial,  psychic,  temperamental,  and 
1  may  add,  historical,  although  the  latter  is  a 
resultant  of  the  other  four  combined. 

But  your  beneficent  propaganda  goes  a  long 
step  further  than  the  establishment  of  a  happy 
union  between  the  two  sections.  Your  speech- 
es, during  your  recent  rapid,  meteoric  flight 
through  the  South,  show  unmistakably  that 
you  desire  to  lead  the  voters  of  the  South  into 
the  Republican  party.  This  illustrates  your 
blind  partisan  infatuation, — an  infatuation  so 
controlling  that,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  it 
overwhelms  your  sense  of  duty  to  the  whole 
country.  This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  it  is 
not  meant  as  an  imputation  on  your  patriot- 
ism "as  you  see  it."  I  mean  that  your  judg- 
ment, and  not  your  affections,  ia  led  astray  to 
the  extent  that  you  have  canonized  your  po- 
litical party  and  are  worshipping  it  as  youi 
country. 

Millions  of  men  and  women  in  your  section 
of  our  country  have  made  that  mistake.  Mil- 
lions of  theiQ  lived  and  died  hugging  that  false 
idol  to  their  bosoms,  and  millions  are  still  liv- 
ing who  know  no  better.  Their  error  was  and 
is  venial  as  compared  to  the  same  error  com- 
mitted by  the  President  of  the  entire  Union. 
This  blunder  has  run  through  the  entire  ad- 
ministration of  the  Federal  Government  dur- 
ing its  control  by  your  political  party  since 
1861.  When  your  predecessor  went  into  that 
office,  as  he  was  of  half  Southern  blood,  it  was 
expected  that  he  would  be  broad  enough  to 
cover  the  entire  Union.  The  disappointment 
was  greater  than  the  expectation.  What  he 
did  that  was  inflammatory  and  destructive,  ex- 
ceeded the  acts  of  all  his  party  predecessors. 
He  set  back  the  hands  of  the  dial  in  the  South 
a  half  century.  Of  him  as  a  harmonizer  and 
pacificator  I  shall  speak  at  the  proper  time. 

Your  attitude  as  a  propagandist,  your  desire 
to  break  the  solid  South  by  tolling  a  part  of 
it  into  the  Republican  party,  have  led  to  some 
reflections  which  I  believe  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  path  you  are  treading  as  a  propa- 
gandist. These  reflections  are  the  production 
of  facts  in  the  history  of  America  from  the 
date  of  the  first  immigrants  from  England,  and 
of  a  few  other  facts  that  antedate  that  period 
as  far  back  as  the  origin  of  all  the  vagaries, 
contradictions,  enormities  and  persecution  that 
are  condensed  into  the  one  word  "Puritan." 

My  purpose  is  to  review  briefly  the  political 
history  of  the  Colonies  and  the  States  and 
Federal  Government  from  the  landing  of  the 
Puritans  in  this  country  down  to  and  during 
your  administration.  My  ultimate  purpose  is 
to  show  who  and  what  are  responsible,  morally 
and  politically,  for  the  conditions  that  exist 
today  in  our  rural  districts,  our  municipal, 
State  and  Federal  governments.  To  do  this 
thoroughly  would  be  a  Herculean  task.  That 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter  upon.  I  believe  it  can 
be  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  unprejudiced 
minds  within  the  compass  of  a  few  open  letters. 

It  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the  Puritan  as 
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a  distinct  genus.  I  shall  briefly  trace  his 
amazinj,'  and  baleful  trajectory  that  has  swept 
through  four  cent\iries  with  unabated  centri- 
fugal, disturbing  and  destructive  force.  1  shall 
trace  him  from  Scrooby  in  England  to  Hol- 
land; from  Holland  to  America;  from  1G20  to 
1787,  when  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
formed;  from  1787  to  1861,  and  from  18G1  to 
the  present  time. 

1  purpose  to  notice  the  Puritan's  conduct 
touching  religion,  personal  liberty,  the  negro 
slave,  the  tarill",  and  tlie  negro  as  a  freedman. 

It  is  very  pertinent  to  my  purpose  that  I 
review,  briefly,  the  debate  between  Daniel  Web- 
ster. Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  show,  not  so  much  by  my 
own  reasoning  as  by  Mr.  Webster's  "admission 
in  open  court,"  tlie  fallacy  of  his  position  in 
that  debate.  It  is  all-important,  because  Mr. 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  was  the  torch  that 
set  the  North  on  fire  and  from  which  blaze 
sprang  the  evil  genie  that  was  christened 
"Abolition."  As  Frankenstein  dealt  falsely 
with  the  laws  of  Nature  aiul  produced  a  mon- 
ster that  destroyed  him.  1  will  show  that  such 
was  the  unhappy  fate  of  Mr.  Webster.  In  this 
view  will  be  considered  the  etl'ect  of  ^Ir.  Web- 
ster's speech,  March  7,  1850,  on  "The  Consti- 
tution and  the  Union." 

1  sliall  trace  rapidly  the  rise  of  the  Aboli- 
tionists, their  growth  and  evil  work  that  cul- 
minated in  the  war  to  abolish  negro  slavery. 
Tiie  injustice  of  that  war  I  shall  endeavor  to 
locate.  This  question  is  compounded  of  many 
subjects  direct  and  collateral,  which  in  their 
varied  nature,  are  social,  ethical,  commercial, 
moral,  religious,  political  and  legal. 

I  shall  discuss  the  right  or  wrong  of  Seces- 
sion, not  because  it  is  a  practical  issue,  but 
because  on  the  determination  of  the  right  or 
wrong  of  it,  is  involved  the  niche  which  those 
who  defended  the  right  of  Secession  and  put  it 
in  action,  shall  occupy  in  the  temple  of  Fame 
to  be  built  by  impartial  History.  Tiiere  is  a 
wide  gulf  between  a  patriot  and  a  traitor. 
There  is  an  impossible  chasm  between  Wash- 
ington and.  Benedict  Arnold.  It  will  be  my 
endeavor  to  show  that  (ieorge  Washington  and 
Robert  E.  Lee  drew  their  swords  in  defense  of 
the  same  right,  and  stand  on  the  same  imper- 
ishable pedestal. 

In  oriier  to  make  this  contention  as  clear  as 
I  may  be  able,  it  is  necessary  that  I  discuss 
the  doctrine  of  "State  Rights" — a  term  that 
has  been  malodorous  to  the  nostrils  of  your 
political  party  ever  since  it  took  organic  form 
in  1835,  just  after  Mr.  Webster's  declaration 
in  reply  to  Haj-ne  and  Calhoun  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  not  a  compact  between  the  sev- 
eral States,  and  that  Secession  was  and  is  Re- 
bellion and  Revolution. 

1  purpose  to  dwell  briefly  on  the  difTerence 
in  the  morale  of  the  opposing  armies  in  the 
war  tiiat  was  fomented  by  the  Abolitionists, 
prosecuted  under  the  slogan  "To  save  the 
Union,"  while  commercialism  was  the  real 
motif. 

I  shall,  next,  take  up  the  military  situation 
in  the  South  that  was  established  by  a  Rump 
Congress  and  continued  from  1865  to  1S77, 
through  carpetbaggers,  negro  troops,  the  Freed- 


man's  liureau,  and  negroes  as  legislators  and 
judges  in  every  Southern  State.  This  involves 
the  tiiree  last  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

I  shall  then  record  tlie  social,  moral,  ethical, 
religious  and  linancial  status  of  the  Nortii 
from  1861,  when  tiio  South  retired  from  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  tiovernment,  to  the  present 
time.  Under  tiiis  liead  I  shall  group  some  of 
the  salient  advantages  and  disadvantages,  tem- 
porary and  permanent,  that  have  accrued  to 
the  North  and  to  the  South.  If  I  be  not  in 
error,  it  will  appear  that  the  South  has  been 
largely  benefited,  wiiile  the  North  has  lost 
vastly  in  every  particular.  Under  this  head 
the  negro  at  the  North,  and  his  social  and  ra- 
cial ellect  on  the  white  race  there,  will  be  con- 
sidered. The  contrast  at  the  South  will  re- 
ceive a  short  notice. 

Mr.  President,  you  may  ask  mentally  why 
I  have  decided  to  discuss  the  foregoing  various 
questions  in  open  letters  to  be  addressed  to 
you.  My  rea.son,  in  my  opinion,  is  compli- 
mentary to  you.  There  is  a  propriety  in  ad- 
dressing them  to  a  Federal  official,  and  who 
so  fitting  as  the  chief  officer  of  our  country? 
But,  I  have  other  and  better  reasons  than  that. 

You  are  a  lawyer,  and  you  know  that  every 
la\vyer,  who  believes  he  lias  a  good  case,  de- 
sires to  be  heard  by  a  judge  of  judicial  tem- 
perament and  of  ability.  Recognizing  these 
two  most  valuable  qualities  in  you,  is  one 
reason  why  I  address  you. 

Another  reason  is  tftat  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  the  fittest  person  to  whom 
any  argument  should  be  made  that,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  might  pro- 
duce some  action  beneficial  to  the  whole  coun- 
try, or  to  any  section  of  it,  because  the  Con- 
stitution makes  it  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  recommend  to  Congress  such  measures  as  he 
thinks  are  best  for  the  common  good  or  gen- 
eral weliare. 

Again,  because,  should  I  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  present  but  one  view  in  favor  of  the  South'a 
action,  you  as  President,  having  so  much  pow- 
er, might  be  induced  to  regard  the  South  as  a 
part  of  the  Union  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
title her  to  recognition  in  the  distribution  of 
Federal  patronage.  I  need  only  cite  to  you 
the  South's  absence  from  every  European,  Asi- 
atic and  South  American  capital. 

Lastly,  because  you  are  the  only  Republican 
President  since  1865,  who  would  not  have 
turned  away  his  ears  deaf  as  an  adder's  to  such 
views  as  I  shall  present.  Excepting  your  im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  others  were  too  neai 
in  point  of  time  to  the  fury  of  the  war,  and 
he,  though  of  half  blood,  was  so  biased  or  pur- 
blind as  not  to  be  able  to  see  the  distinction, 
etymological ly  and  historically,  between  the 
words  "traitor"  and  "secessionist." 

Of  one  fact,  Mr.  President,  you  may  be  as- 
sured, that  is,  that  you  have  the  gratitude  of 
the  unanimous  South  for  the  firm  position  you 
have  taken  against  the  policy  adopted  by  your 
predecessor  in  appointing  negroes  to  office  in 
communities  that  object  to  that  policy.  We 
regard  your  course  as  that  of  a  broad-minded 
statesman,  a  patriot  and  a  philanthropist.  You 
have  acted  for  the  good  of  both  races. 

COMMUinCATED. 


"Guilty?"     By  John  W.  Arctander,  L.L.D.,  of 
the  Minneapolis  Bar.     Cochran  Publishing 
Company,  New  York,  publishers. 
A  novel   in  which  the  trial  of  a  great  law 
case  is  the  main  feature  is  always  fascinating, 
if  the  story  is  well  told.     There  is  human  in- 
terest in  a  battle  over  a  great  estate,   or  the 
struggle   for   life   and   liberty   which   naturally 
compels  the  reader  to  follow  the  narrative,  as 
though  he  were  actually  following  a  trial  in  a 
Court  House. 

^Vith  lawyers  the  saying  goes  that  the  story 
of  the  trial  in  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  is  the 
very  best  description  of  a  law  suit  that  was 
ever  put  in  a  book.  Our  readers  will  remember 
how  the  firm  of  Quirk,  Gammon  &  Snap  dis- 
covered what  appeared  to  be  a  defect  in  a  title 
to  the  estate,  and  how  they  ferreted  out  Tittle- 
bat Titmouse,  the  apparent  descendant  of  the 
owner  of  the  estate,  and  how  they  made  use  of 
the  contemptible  little  fellow  as  plaintiff  in  the 
case.  The  way  in  which  Warren  tells  the  story  of 
the  great  legal  contest  is  indeed  most  graphic; 
but  the  author  draws  too  much  upon  the 
credulity  of  the  reader  when  he  represents  the 
little  Tftmouse  as  becoming  the  accepted  suitor 
of  that  proud  and  refined  lady,  and  represents 
the  haughty  old  aristocrat  as  condoning  at  his 
table  the  boorishness  and  extravagant  vulgarity 
of  Titmouse. 


The  success  of  "Ten  Thousand  a  Year"  tempt- 
ed other  novelists;  and  the  French  writers, 
such  as  Gaboreau,  to  make  great  hits  with 
stories  of  great  crimes  and  Court  House  trials. 

In  this  country  the  same  thing  has  been  done, 
with  varying  success;  but  it  always  seemed  to 
me  that  Mrs.  Augustus  J.  Evans'  effort  in  the 
book  which  she  calls  "At  the  Mercy  of  Tiberius" 
was  a  failure;  and  that  Opie  Reed  has  succeed- 
ed much  better.  So  far  as  I  remember,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  American  novel  in  which  a 
murder  case  is  handled  better  than  in  the 
volume  now  under  review.  There  is  no  exag- 
geration, there  is  no  melodrama,  there  is  a  true- 
to-life  and  intensely  interesting  description. 
The  manner  in  which  the  progress  of  the  case 
is  followed  to  its  final  termination  in  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  was  never  better  told.  It  is  so 
true,  from  start  to  finish,  that  it  might  have 
actually  happened,  just  as  the  author  describes 
it.  In  fact  it  is  paralleled  by  some  of  my  own 
great  murder  cases,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
other  lawyers,  who  have  handled  cases  of  mur- 
der, will  say  the  same  thing. 

While  the  la^vye^,  Jim  Barker,  wins  the  case 
and  liberates  his  client,  any  experienced  attor- 
ney will  read  between  the  lines  that,  while  she 
was  entitled,  under  the  law,  to  an  acquittal,  she 
was  guilty.  She  had  poisoned  her  old  husband 
with  strychnine,  in  order  that  she  might  be 
free  to  establish  relations  with  her  lover. 
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8723— LADIES'  DRESSING  SACQUE. 
Cut  in  sizes  32  to  42  inches,  bust  measure. 
Size  3«)  requires  3  1-2  yards  of  36-incli  material. 
Tliis  negligee  is  a  charming  model  of  grace  and 
comfort.  The  square  collar  that  outlines  the 
neck  and  extends  down  the  front  can  be  made 
quite  elaborate  by  the  addition  of  a  little  hand 


embroidery.  The  sleeve  may  be  in  the  fashionable 
elbow  lengtli  or  extend  to  the  waist.  Dimity, 
lawn,  caslinicre  and  flannel  are  all  effective 
for  tlic  making. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  jp  stamps  or 
silver. 
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5767— SOME  PRACTICAL  LITTLE  GAR- 
MENTS FOR  BABY. 

There  is  a  certain  fascination  about  the  mak- 
ing of  the  dainty  little  garments  for  the  tiny- 
baby,  and  where  is  the  mother  who  is  too  busy 
to  add  just  one  or  two  more  pieces  to  the  little 
wardrobe?  This  set  comprises  three  very  use- 
ful little  garments,  that  will  not  be  at  all  diffi- 
cult to  make.  The  softest  of  flannel  in  a 
creamy  white  was  selected  for  the  kimono,  the 
edges  finished  with  button-holed  scollop  done  in 
blue  silk.  It  has  a  decided  advantage  over  the 
ordinary  kimono,  as  the  sleeves  and  under-arm 
seams  are  so  fashioned  that  there  is  no  twist- 
ing of  the  little  arms  in  putting  it  on.  It  sim- 
ply slips  on  over  the  shoulders  like  a  cape,  and 
the  sleeves  are  tied  together  with  narrow  rib- 
bon after  tue  garment  is  on.  The  petticoat  is 
known  as  the  "Gertrude",  and  buttons  together 
on  the  shoulders.  It  is  made  with  a  box-pleat 
in  front,  and  back,  to  be  let  out  as  baby  grows. 
The  diaper  drawers  are  made  of  heavy  Canton 
flannel  or  rubber  cloth.  The  edge  is  bound  with 
ribbon  or  tape,  and  extra  fulness  is  provided 
by  groups  of  pleats  at  each  side  of  the  center 
back.  Two  yards  of  36-inch  material  will  be 
required  for  the  kimono  and  petticoat,  and  5-8- 
yard  for  the  drawers. 

Infants  Set,  consisting  of  Kimono,  Petticoat 
known  as  the  Gertrude,  and  Diaper  Drawers. 
No.  5767. 

8728— A  MOST  APPROVED   SHIRT   WAIST 

MODEL. 

Ladies'  Shirt  Waist. 

This  attractive  design  may  be  used  for  silk, 
light  weight  woolens,  lingerie  fabrics  or  such 
materials  as  chambrey  and  gingham.  The  lines 
are  graceful  and  becoming,  and  the  simple 
stylish  leg  o'  mutton  sleeve  renders  the  model 
easy  to  make.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes, 
32, "^34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches,  bust  measure.  It 
requires  2  3-8  yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the 
36-inch  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address    on    receipt    of    10    cents  in  silver  or 


any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  stamps 
or  silver. 


8476- 


-A  SIMPLE  ONE  PIECE  FROCK. 
Child's  Dress. 


8326— SOLID  COMFORT  AMIDST  HOUSE- 
HOLD OR  HOME  DUTIES. 

The  attractive  and  becoming  house  dress  here 
shown  covers  a  long  felt  want,  since  it  embodies 
convenience  and  comfort,  and  is  easily  adjusted. 
The  waist  and  skirt  are  joined  to  the  belt  and 
close  at  the  side.  The  sleeve  may  be  finished 
in  elbow  length  or  in  full  length  and  closed  at 
the  inner  seam  with  buttons  and  buttonholes. 
The  usual  cotton  goods,  such  as  gingham,  per- 
cale, India  linen  and  chambray  may  be  used 
for  this  model.  The  fulness  of  the  waist  is 
gathered  into  the  belt,  the  yoke  on  the  back  may 
be  omitted;  the  skirt  has  nine  gores  and  may 
be  finished  with  inverted  plait  or  gathered  ful- 
ness at  the  center  back.  The  pattern  is  cut  in 
seven  sizes — 32  to  44  inches,  bust  measure.  It 
requires  9  5-8  yards  of  24-inch  material  for  the 
36-inch  size. 

Pattern    here   illustrated   will   be   mailed   to 


The  simplest  garments  are  always  most  be- 
coming and  in  best  taste  for  little  folks,  for  a 
child  should  never  be  hampered  or  inconven- 
ienced by  its  clothes.  The  dress  here  shown  will 
laundry  easily  and  is  simple  in  design;  it  will 
develop  well  in  wash  fabrics  or  woolen  goods. 
The  dress  closes  at  the  side;  the  fulness  is  laid 
in  tucks  below  tlie  yoke  facing.  The  pattern  is 
cut  in  three  sizes — 2,  4,  6  years.  It  requires 
3  1-4  yards  of  27-inch  material  for  the  6-year, 
size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in 
stamps  or  silver. 

8648— GIRL'S  EMPIRE  DRESS. 

Suitable  for  a  Party  or  for  General  Wear. 

Developed  in  lawn,  challis,  or  cashmere  for 
usual  wear,  or  prettily  embroidered  or  lace 
trimmed  for  a  party  or  like  "aifair"  this  model 
will  be  found  most  pleasing.  The  short  waist 
in  Empire  style  is  especially  attractive,  and  the 
bertha  when  made  of  lace  or  embroidered  or 
trimmed  in  that  way,  forms  a  A'ery  elaborate 
decoration.  Red  henrietta,  would  look  well  in 
this  design,  with  feather-stitching  in  black  or 
self  color.  Or  sheer  batiste  with  lace,  for  a 
party  dress.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  five  sizes, 
2,  4,  6,  8,  10  years,  and  requires  3  1-2  yards  of 
44-inch  material  for  the  6-year  size. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  upon  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 

A  SUGGESTION  FOR  A  SHIRTWAIST  SUIT. 

Ladies'    Shirtwaist,8617— Ladies'    Skirt,    8600, 

are  Here   Combined. 

The  waist  is  smart-looking,  and  is  one  of  the 
latest  tailored  models.  It  is  made  with  groups 
of  tucks  between  the  Gibson  pleats  over  the 
front,  and  the  back  has  tucks  over  the  center. 
The  skirt  is  cut  with  a  front  panel  and  deep 
yoke  portion,  joined  to  a  plaited  flounce.  Mo- 
hair, panama,  foulard,  cashmere  or  similar  ma- 
terials may  be  used  for  this  design,  or  the  skirt 
may  be  made  of  cloth  and  the  waist  of  silk  or 
wash  materials,  such  as  lawn,  cambric  or  linen. 
The  waist  pattern  is  cut  in  six  sizes,  32,  34,  36, 
38,  40,  42  inches,  bust  measure.  It  requires  3 
yards  of  36-inch  material  for  the  36-inch  size. 
The  skirt  is  cut  in  five  sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30 
inches,  waist  measure,  and  requires  5  1-4  yards 
of  36-ineh  material  for  the  24-inch  size. 

This  illustration  calls  for  two  separate  pat- 
terns, and  will  be  mailed  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  10  cents  for  each  in  silver  or  stamps. 

8725— A  PRETTY  APRON. 

Child's   Apron. 

Lawn,     gingham,     dimity,    and     cross-barred 

muslin  are  all  suitable  for  the  making  of  this 

little  apron,  which  is  cut  with  a  full  body  gath- 
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ored  to  a  short  yoke  and  is  finisliod  with  a 
round  yoke  collar.  If  made  of  lawn  or  dimity 
a  rulHe  of  tlie  material  will  make  a  dainty  finish 
for  the  collar.  The  pattern  is  cut  in  3,  5,  7,  9 
years.  The  5  years'  size  will  require  2  1-2  yards 
of  ."JG-inch  material. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  will  be  mailed 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver 
or  stamps. 

8t}19— A  PRACTICAL  KITCHEN  APRON. 

Kvery  woman  whether  she  has  to  do  the 
work  about  the  house  or  not  will  find  use  for  a 
simple,  practical  work  apron,  such  as  the  one 
here  pictured.  It  slips  on  and  oir  easily  and  is 
the  simplest  of  garments  to  make.  Besides  it 
is  infinitely  attractive  and  becoming,  with  its 
K)ng  lines  and  square  cut  neck.  The  usual 
apron  materials  are  suitable  for  reproduction, 
such  as  linen,  gingham,  Holland  and  percale. 
The  Medium  size  requires  3  3-8  yards  of  36-inch 
material.     Cut  in  sizes  Small,  Medium,  Large. 

A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 

8730— CHILD'S   YOKE   DRESS   WITH   FLAT 
OR  STANDING  COLLAR,  AND  IN  HIGH 

OR  DUTCH  ROl  ND  NECK  EFFECT. 
A  simple  elVective  model  is  here  portrayed, 
suitable  for  flouncing,  for  lawn  or  linen,  and 
equally  appropriate  for  gingham,  galatea, 
chambrey,  or  woolen  fabrics.  The  model  may 
be  finished  in  tlie  style  of  a  French  dress  and 
worn  witli  a  sasli.     It  may  be  cut  with  Dutch 


neck  edge  or  finished  with  a  collar.  The  pattern 
is  cut  in  four  sizes,  (5  months,  1,  2,  and  3  years. 
It  recjuires  2  5-8  yards  of  30-inch  material  for 
the  2-year  size,  or  2  1-4  yards  of  2G-inch  flounc- 
ing with  1-2-yard  of  plain  goods  30  inches  wide. 
A  pattern  of  this  illustration  mailed  to  any 
address  on  receipt  of  10  cents  in  silver  or 
stamps. 
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■  I    I    I  pvi:\  If  you  never  sold 

■  I    ■    I   ■"  <l"ll(ir's  worth  of  poods  In 
▼   a    ■   I  your  life, make  ».5  to »lii  11  day 

— B^llliiK  oiir   niade-tu-order 

sulls  nnd  pants. 

This  Is  Your  Chance  To  Make  Money. 

We  eell  kuUs  from  »3  to  «I0  less  than 

other  houses,  pive  better  tailoring, make 

better  fitting  clothes,  with  aksuluto 
guarantee.  Yon  can  undersell  others;  no 
work  to  triko  orders  for  us.  Vou  can  not 
fail — our  lino  is  tlioonly  line  whereyou 
can  Rive  satisfaction  or  money  refund- 
ed.  It  is  a  snap  to  sell  Hegal  Tailoring. 

BIG  MONEY-EASY  WORK. 

We  otort  you  Free.  Send  for  sain- 
I.I..-snow,  We  will  back  you  with  our 
<-:iI'ital  and  experience — you  donot  need 
iii-'iicy — wo  will  instruct  you  and  you 
in  commence  making  money  at  once. 
-  ■lid  us  your  name  and  address  now 
."dan  outfit  larger  than  all  others  with 
I r  west  samples,  large  fashion  plate, 
t.ipo  tneasiiro  and  everything  necessary 
will  be  sent  you  Free. 

You  Can  Get  Your  Own  Clothes 
At    Inside    Price  to  advertise  us. 

Write  today  and  receive  exclusive  terri- 
tory.   If  not  interested  thnw  it  to  your  friends  as  this  is  too 
od  u  tliinK  to  miss.     The  biigest  chance  to  make  money. 

REGAL  TAILORING  CO..  191  Markef  St.  Dept.  ;;;8,  CHICAGO 


LEARN  TO  WRITE 
ADYERTISEMENTS 


Earn  from 
$25^to$1005^ 

a  week  Ji 


If  you  want  to  prepare  against  any 
uncertainty  in  your  present  position, 
and  qualify  to  enter  an  uncrowdcd  field 
in  which  the  com- 
pensation is  always 
high— study  advcr- 
ising    by   correspondence.      Students   who    have 
studied    advertising  with  the    Page-Davis  School 
masters  of  their  business  future  because  they 
possess  tiie  most  prolUaljIe  knowledge  in  the  world — and   they  are   earning 
from  S25.00  to  f 1 00.00  a  week. 

The  whtde  structure  of  the  business  world  rests  upon  advertising,  and 
e\er\-  worker  from  olVue  man  to  magnate  must  understand  advertising  in 
ortler  to  attain  the  greatest  success. 

Taught  Thoroughly  By  Correspondence 
In  Six   Months 

It  does  not  cost  you  anytlilntr  to  find  out  for  yourself  what  we  can  do 
for  you.  If  you  are  ambitious  and  possess  a  common  school  education 
you  can  increase  your  income  at  least  25',o  by  learning  this  most 
profitable  and  fascinatini.'  profession. 

Sit  rii,'!it  down  and  write  for  our  beautiful  prospectus  which  will  tell 
you  everythintr.      It  will  bo  sent  free  to  you. 

Notice  to  Employers — Concerns  desirous  of  enfcascing  competent 
ad.  -writers  arc  requested  to  communicate  -JlhIIi  us.    This  service  is  gratis. 

Page-Davis  School 


711    Pasre    BuildinR 


AnnRESS  EITHER  OFPICl 
Chicago   or   Dept.    711- 


'igss^  Bl^ 


(nulled"  TheSt, 
/Ifat-er,**  ivas  f^resint' 

tdyiKten,  i<m.  i^ih. 

I'reiident  of  this 
Selioolhy  students 
andgraduates  of 

and  /ret.tnd  ,il 
,1  mark  of  ap- 
preciation and 
esteem. 


150    Nassau    Street.   New    York 


ADVERTISING  SECTION 


The  ATLANTA  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

A  School  of  Dentistry 
By  Dentists,  For  Dentists 

Largest  School  ia  the  State  ^    Leading  School  of  the  South 

FEATURES:  Large  New  College  Building,  Com- 
plete New  Library,  New  Practical  Porcelain  De- 
partment, Heavy  Operatory  Clinic,  Exclusively  White 
Patients,  Monthly  Examinations  and  Daily  Recita- 
tions, Central  Location,  Experienced  Teachers  and 
Demonstrators. 
Write  fot^souvenir  catalog  and  further  particulars  to 

WILLIAM  CRENSHAW,  DJ).S.,'Dean,  Box  401,  AUanta,  Ga. 


CLASSIFIED   ADVERTISEMENTS 

IN  WATSON'S  MAGAZINE  ARE  BUSINESS  PRODUCERS 

RATES,  FIVE  CENTS  PER  WORD  PER  INSERTION 


ATTENTION,   FARMERS! 

INCREASE  your  income  by  learning  to  make 
your  fruit  trees  bear  a  larger  fruit,  a  larger 
quantity  and  a  better  quality.  Any  kind  of  fruit. 
Formula  and  instructions,  25c.  H.  B.  Suttles, 
East  Point,   Ga. 

COMMISSION   HOUSE. 

"WANTED — Sliip  your  Fruits  and  Vegetables    to 
Hewitt  &  Co.,  10  E.  Camden  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Tliey    will    treat    you    right. 

FARMS    FOR    SALE. 

FOR  SALE — Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres, 
on  Savannah  river.  Eighty  acres  under  good 
cultivation  and  an  ordinary  dwelling  house.  For 
further  information  write  to  W.  C.  Coursey, 
Oliver,  Ga.     Route  2. 

INSURANCE. 

THE  Georgia  Home  Insurance  Co.,   of  Columbus, 
Ga.,  is  nearly  half  a  century  old.     It  is  a  home 
institution. 

LEAF   TOBACCO. 

WRITE  to  Dr.  Wesson,  Wingo,  Ky.,  for  samples 
and  prices  of  pure   Leaf  Tobacco. 


LIVE   STOCK  WANTED. 

SHIP  your  Calves.  Hogs,  Sheep,  Lambs,  etc.,   to 
the    Parlor    Market,     1018    Broad    street,     Au- 
gusta,  Ga. 


NURSERIES. 

PECANS,    Fruit    and    Ornamental    Trees,    Roses, 
Palms,    Ferns.     Write   for  catalogue.     Gaines- 
ville   Nurseries,    Gainesville,    Fla. 


OXFORD,  GA. 

TWO  STORY,  7  room  house;  large  lot.  Adjoin- 
ing this  is  a  lot  60x200  with  one  little  cottage 
on  it  and  adjoining  this  is  a  vacant  lot  about 
65x200,  on  Clark  and  Asbury  sti-eets.  All  for 
$2,750.  Write  to  us  about  it.  We  have  Atlanta 
property  to  exchange  for  farms  and  acreage.  We 
"trade  lots."  Mutual  Realty  Exchange,  405  Gould 
building,  Atlanta,   Ga. 

PECAN    TREES. 

BUDDED  and  grafted  from  choicest  standard  va- 
rieties.    Lowest  prices.     The  Eagle  Pecan  Com- 
pany,  Pittsview,  Ala. 

PRODUCE. 

SHIP  your  chickens,  eggs  and  country  produce 
to  a  firm  that  will  handle  them  successfully. 
Consign  or  write  for  offers.  H.  C.  Waters, 
Wholesale  Commission,  73  South  Broad  Street, 
Atlanta,   Ga. 

REAL    ESTATE. 

WE    HANDLE    farm,    timber    and    mineral    lands 
of  all  description.     If  you  desire  to  buy  or  sell, 
address    FORD    &    DUNN    CO.,    Nos.    73-75    North 
Forsyth  street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

TURBINE    WATER    W^HEELS. 

HIGHEST  Efficiency.     Both   Register  and  Cylin- 
der Gate.  Write  for  catalogue.     Davis  Foundry 
&  Machine  Works,    Rome,   Ga. 

W^ANTED — FARMS. 

FARMERS   wishing   to    rent    or   sell    tlieir    farms, 
address   G.    C.    Staley,    Waycross,    Ga. 


SEND  YOUR  ORDER  ON  THIS  BL.A.NK: 

Remit  by  money  order,  check  or  2-cent 
stamps   to 

THE  JEFFERSONIAN,  J 

Thomson,   Ga.  ■ 


THE   JEFFERSONIAN  : 

Find   enclosed   advertlMcment   and  % 

for  payment  in  full  of InNertions  under 

the heading   In    Watson** 

Masazlne. 

Signed 


.1.    L.    CAliTLKDGE, 
Southern  Representative, 

Box  336,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Office  of  Publication: 

195  Marietta  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SUMPTUOUS 
VOLUMES 


$1 


DOWN 


$1 

a  Month 


lor  Only  *l  Down  \v<-  nlll  mIiIi)(1iIh  .I.KaiH  luul  fuHclnatlns  work 
(o  tin-  i<ii«l.iH  of  tliU  MiiKii/.lnr.  U.-  UII..U  >  ou  ulll  want  II. but  If 
you  Oon't  you  niiiy  nCiiiii  to  us  and  your  money  will  bo  r«!fun<lecl. 
Vou  take  no  lisk  whad'vcr. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

Every    paRe    is   full    nf   intensely  entertaining^    reading.     Tin- 
work    is  ri(h!y,  profusely  illustrated,     ll  tells  the  curious  and 
interesting  story  of  Womankind  the  world  over. 
FVOI  UTION  OF  HER  SEX  BETROTHAL  KISSING  CUSTOMS 

MARRIAGE  RITES  BEAUTY  PHYSICAL  TYI'ES 

CLOTHING  PECULIARITIES  DANCING  BURIAL  CEREMONIES 

WIOOWHOOD  CHILDRFN  SAVAGE  CUSTOMS 

A  Work  to   Treasure— In  the    Librarie»  of  the 
most  particular  connoisseurs 

Women  of  All  Nations 

A  richly  illustrated   story  of  their  Characteristics,  Customs,  Manners,   Influence.     Edited  by  T. 

Athol  Joyce,  M.A.,  and  N.  W.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 

Contributors:  Prof.    Otis  T.  Mason,    Smithsonian  Institution;  Mr.    W.   W.  Skeat,    Mr.    Archibald 

Coiquhoua;  Dr.  Theodori  Koch  Grucberg,  Berlin  Museum;  Miss  A.  Werner,  Mr.  W.  Crook,  etc.,  etc. 

Would  you  know  woman  as  she  is  in  every  clime?     Would  you  see  her  every  type  from  the  dusky 
queen  of  the  Fiji  Is'ands  to  the  beauty  of  the  American  drawing-room?     Then  npcn 
tliese  pages  and  they   will  show  you  the  women  of   the   whole  world,  their  dress, 
customs,  peculiarities,  etc. 

Some  of  the  Subjects  Treated 

In  its  paces  you  may  read  of  the  beauty  question — ideals  compared;  feminine  adornments  ^ 
—  savaseand  civilized;  paint  and  po\,dcr— artificial  colorings  the  world  over;  tattooint,' fash- 
ions—curious  customs;  ideas  of  modesty— how  they  vary;  feminmc  charms— how  world-wide 
,  ideals  differ;  love  and  courtship— traditions  and  customs;_kissmR  customs 
among  various  races;  marri  irc  ceremonies  compared;  woman's  sphere  in  tribe 
and  n:ition:  womm  in  w:'.r;  women  as  rulers;  women's  work;  legends  of 
women:  witchcnft;  psycholocy  of   sex,  etc.,  etc. 


4  Q  u  a  It  0  V  0 1  u  m  e  s 
720  Half-Tone  Pictures 
25  Full-Pa^e  Color  Plates 


A   Work  of  Prime  Interest 

for 
The  Ethnological  Student 
The      Lover      of      Beauty 

Av,„„,r  /..,,^/r,,  ,  „  The  Student  of    Woman- 

Special  Offer  to  the  Readers  of  this  Magazine  : 

We  want  you  to  see  this  great  four- volume  work  for  we 
know  you  will  be  chTrme<l  with  its  bindinR,  p.ii>er  and 
printini;.  We  want  you  to  dip  into  its  p  i^es  for  we  know 
you  will  lie  fascinated.  We  want  you  to  rn'W  in  its  pro- 
fusion of  picture^.  The  price  is  $15.50.  Just  send  us  Si 
with  the  Coupon  opnoiiic  and  you  will  receive  the  set. 
carriaRC  prcpiid.  E.x^mine  it  five  d  lys.  If  you  don't 
want  it  notify  us  and  hoUi  subject  to  our  order.  We  will 
then  refund  your  money.  If  you  keep  it.  nay  us  the  bal- 
ance Si  a  month  until  settled  in  full.  (If  you  wish  to 
pay  cash,  deduct  K'\  .) 

CASSELL   &   COMPANY 

Publi.hers  43-45  Eiut  19th  St.  New  York 


Exquisitely  Bound 

Erich     vohiine    measures     8'4Xii|; 
inches.      The    1  indinR    is  rich   red    Iris 
lUickram,  backs  stamped  in    gold.     The 
piper    is  extra    heavy    plate    with    larRC. 
clear  type,  edges  tinted  to  match  binding.  , 

Lavishly  Illustrated  iNr,.,...,, 

Nearly  every  pape  is  embellished  with  one  or  more  beauti- 
ful half-tones,  from  hundreds  of  photORraphs  of  women,  98% 
of  them  new.  There  arc  also  25  dainty  full-pane  color 
plates,  each  a  valual  '.c  picture  in  itself.  Several  maps  also 
accompany  the  text. 


SPECIAL  COLJF»OIV  FOR 
**Watson's  IViagazine*'  Readleps 

CASSELL  &  COMPANY  (EstablUhed  1848) 
43-45  East  19th  Street,  New  York. 
Ofntlemfn— I   enclose  herewith    ?i   for  which  kindly 
.^en^fnle    carriage  prepaid,  one  complete  set  "Women  of 
AUNafons''      It  is  understood   I  may  examine     his  work 
^^^,^;;?^nd  if,I  do  not  wish^J<eep_. J^ree  to  not.y 

:he  lialance 


you  and  hold  subject  to  your  order,  and  you  are  to  refund 


S^VTZs^ntli^iSln^uSti  !,?^fllan.^ledinfulU 


Name  ■ 
Address 


When  writing  advertisers  please  mention  Watson's  Magazine. 
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Announcement  of  Special  Interest 

To  Readers  of  Shakespeare 

For  some  time  past  we  have  had  requests 
for  discussions  of  Shakespeare's  Master- 
pieces. The  only  thing  we  lacked  was  a 
man  fully  equipped  with  the  literary  ability 
to  express  his  thoughts  in  an  elegant,  schol- 
arly, yet  popular  way.  We  have  found  the 
man.  We  are  convinced  that  no  better  ar- 
ticles for  lyceum  people  can  be  written  on 
Character  as  Shakespeare  Depicts  It. 

The  value  of  these  studies — for  they  will 
be  "studies"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — 
for  the  lyceum  reader,  entertainer,  lecturer, 
and  for  all  persons  of  culture,  cannot  be 
overestimated.  These  articles  alone  will  be 
worth  many  times  the  price  of  a  year's  sub- 
scription. If  you  have  a  friend  whom  you 
want  to  please  and  help,  send  him  a  year's 
subscription  to  begin  at  once. 

These  Articles  will  Begin  with  the 
August   Number: 

One  article,  or  study,  will  appear  in  each 
of  the  following  issues  and  continue  through- 
out the  year.  After  one  series  will  appear 
another,  on  some  other  phase  of  Shakes- 
perean  literature.  Last  and  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  will  come  a  scholarly,  yet 
most  interesting  discussion  on  the  moral 
and  religious  value  of  Shakespeare — all 
written  by  that  scholarly  yet  popular  student 
and  lecturer  on   Shakespearean  literature — 

Truman  Joseph  Spencer. 

]\Ir.  Spencer  has  been  heard  by  admiring 
audiences   at   the   Mother    Chautauqua,   has 

been  repeatedly  recalled  to  Boston  literary  circles,  has  just  recently  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
pare and  deliA'^er  two  special  lectures  on  Shakespeare  for  the  Great  Celebration  of  Shakes- 
peare's Birthday,  and  is  a  life  member  of  the  Shakespeare  Society.  Some  of  the  subjects  to 
appear  within  the  next  six  months  are: 

The  Venetian  Jew  Tlie  Daughter  of  the  Oapulets 

Marc  Antony  and  the  Queen  of  Egypt  Denmark's  Two  Kings 

Macbeth's  "Dearest  Partner"  Shakespeare   and  Poetic   Justice,   Etc. 

All  we  can  add  is — prepare  for  a  rare  treat. 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER  BY  THE  EDITOR:— I  desire  to  say  that  my  conviction  of  the  great 
value  of  these  articles  by  Mr.  Spencer  is  such  that  I  am  personally  willing  to  refimd  the  full 
price  of  the  subscription  sent  in,  if  anybody  subscribes  and  reads  these  articles  and  then  is 
not  satisfied. — Abthub  E.  Cringle,  Editor  of  The  Lyceum  World. 

REMEMBER — These  articles  will  appear  exclusively  in 

THE  LYCEUIVI  WORLD 

ARTHUR  E.  GRINGLE,  Editor.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Have  You  Ability?  Can  you  Sing,  Recite,  Lecture,  Play?  The  Lijceum  World,  of  which 
Arthur  E.  Cringle  is  Editor,  contains  new  Readings,  Orations,  Lectures  and  Interesting 
Articles  for  all  people  interested  in  the  best  literature.  Keep  posted  by  subscribing. 
Monthly  $1.00  a  Year;  15c  a  Copy.     No  free  samples. 


ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE,  Editor. 
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Good  Paying  Positions  Open 
For  Auiomobile  Mechanics 


We  teach  you  how  to  drive,  repair  and 
construct  all  makes  of  automobiles 


Our  course  is  thorough  and  practical 
and  can  be  mastered  in  three  to  four 
months.  Good,  paying  posi- 
tions secured  for  all  gradu- 
ates.    Write  for  full  information. 


Automobile  School  of  Mechanics 

175-177  W.  Mitchell  Street 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


IfYOU  Would  Be 

!'  StopForgetting 


MEMORY 

the  BASIS 

of   All 

KNOWLEDGE 


IT  intcllortuiilly  thiin  >r»ir 
y  for  niv  frc..  hook  "How  to 
•H.  Htii.li.'x— Di'vclopH  Will, 
n.-c.  ConviTHution,  I'tiI.Hc 
free— A.1.1 


^^^^SivakiiiK    liicri'.isi-M  inconn-.  Si-nt  nlwolutfly  free— AildriMR 
^ICKSON  MEMORY  SCHOOL.  711  AUDITORIUM  BLDO.,  CHICAaO 


RED   SEAL   SHOES    ^^^'\l 


King  Bee 
Queen  Bess 


Georgia 

••A  Dollar  a 
pair  saved  in 
the  wear." 


J.  K.  ORR  SHOE  CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


MMEMKKKK%'}l"^}L&2M 


DENTAL  EDUCATION 


AT 


THE  SOUTHERN  DENTAL  COLLEGE 

If  you  are  interested,  write  for  our  beautiful 
catalog,   giving   full   particulars.       Address 

Dr.  S.  W.  Foster,  Dean,  Souihern  Dental  College 
102  Norib  Builer  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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SOCIALISM 


A,  BooKlet  By  THOS.  E.  WATSON 


SECTION  1 
SECTION  2 
SECTION  3 
SECTION  4 
SECTION  5 
SECTION   6 


The  Land. 

Ownership. 

All  property  is  robbery. 

Confiscating  homes. 

Socialism  870  years  before  Christ. 

Orthodox  Socialism. 


"The  Jeffersonian  Democrat  says:  "Destroy  Special  Privilege;  make  the  laws 
conform  to  the  rule  of  Equal  Rights  to  all,  and  you  will  put  it  in  the  power  of  every 
industrious  man  to  own  his  home. 

"The  Socialist  says:  Let  Society  own  the  homes,  and  let  Society  move  the  man 
about,  from  house  to  house,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  Society. 

"Under  that  dispensation  we  wouldn't  have  any  homes,  after  the  present  supply 
wore  out.  No  man  is  going  to  toil  and  moil  improving  land  and  houses,  unless  you 
guarantee  to  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  labor.  And  when  you  have  given  him  that 
guaranty,  he  will  have  something  which  is  equivalent  to  a  fee-simple  title  to  that 
land. 

"The  Socialists  may  squirm  and  squeal,  but  they  can't  get  away  from  the  facta. 


PRICE:    lO  Cents  Each;  2S  lor  S2.00;  lOO  lor  ST.SO 
Book  Department.     THE     JEFFS,     Thomson,    GeopglJ 
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Hand-Book  of 


Politics  and  Economics 

In  this  large  volume  Mr.  Watson  gives  a 
mass  of  the  most  valuable  statistical  in- 
formation bearing  on  every  great  subject, 
political  and  economic.  He  also  gives  the 
history  of  political  parties  and  a  summary 
of  all  political  platforms. 

He  also  gives  a  history  of  national  legis- 
lation which  now  oppresses  the  common 
people. 

The  National  Banking  System  Is  fully 
explained,  and  its  evils  demonstrated.  The 
black  chapter  of  financial  legislation  which 
began  with  the  Civil  War  and  which  had 
its  culmination  in  the  panic  of  1907,  is 
given  in  full. 

In  this  book  you  will  learn  all  about 
our  system  of  tariff  taxation  You  will 
find  in  it  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  government  ownership  of  railroads 
and  other  public  utilities.  You  will  find  in 
it  a  discussion  of  Socialism;  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Federal  Judiciary;  the  pecu- 
liar in.iustice  of  the  national  government 
to  the  farming  class;  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  a 
clear  statement  of  those  remedies  which 
should  be  applied  in  order  that  the  politi- 
cal  bodv  should  be  made  whole. 

PRICE  DELIVERED,  $1.00.  We  will  mail 
this  book  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who 
sends  us  two  new  subscribers  to  Watson's 
Maj^aziiie,  or  the  weekly  Jeffersonian  at 
the  regular  price  of  $1.00  each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


THE  LIFE  and  SPEECHES 

OF 

THOMAS    E.  WATSON 


Contains  a  biographical  sketch  written 
by  himself,  and  a  careful  selection  of  ad- 
dresses made  by  him  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

These  speeches  cover  a  great  variety  of 
subjects.  They  begin  with  a  eulogy  which 
Mr.  Watson  delivered  in  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature on  Alex  H  Stephens.  They  contain 
some  of  his  Commencement  speeches. 
They  also  contain  his  Labor  Day  speech, 
and  many  of  his  political  and  economic 
addresses,  the  result  of  years  of  the  closest 
research  and  study.  These  speeches  cover 
the  Child  Labor  question,  National  Fi- 
nance, discussion  of  the  Tariff  System,  of 
the  National  Banking  System,  the  Govern- 
ment Ownership  of  Railroads,  the  corrupt 
legislation  put  upon  the  country  by  the 
two  old  parties,  a  thorough  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  Jeffersonian  Democracy 
artd  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  evils  of 
class  legislation  which  now  oppress  the 
people. 

This  book  is  Illustrated,  is  printed  in 
good  type,  and  is  bound  in  cloth,  price, 
prepaid,  $1.50.  The  book  will  be  sent  as  a 
premium  to  any  one  who  will  raise  a  club 
of  three  subscribers  to  Watson's  Maga- 
zine, or  to  the  weekly  JefTersonian  at  the 
regular  price  of   $1.00   each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS,  Thomson,  Ga. 


PREMIUMS 


4.4.4.4.4.4. 

Any  of  Mr.  Watson's 
works  may  be  had  as 
premiums  for  sub= 
scriptions     .... 


EARN  THEM 


Sketches  From 
Roman  History 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Watson  gives  biog- 
raphies of  some  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  also  shows 
the  ruinous  workings  of  class  legislation 
in  ancient  times. 
The  sketches  are — 

The  Gracchi,  the  heroic  land  reformers 

of  Rome. 
Spartacus,    the   gladiator   who   led   the 

great  slave  revolt. 
Marius.   the  Tribune  of  the  people. 
Sylla,  the  brilliant  and  despotic  leader 

of   the  aristocrats. 
Jugurtha,    the   African   King. 
Julius  Caesar,  the  greatest  of  Roman 

legislators  and  reformers. 
Octavius   Caesar,    tha   nephew   who   in- 
herited power  from  the  mighty  Ju- 
lius. 
Anthony    and    Cleopatra,    a    study    of 
what     has    been    truly    called    the 
most    dramatic    love    story    of    an- 
cient times. 
PRICE    DELIVERED,    50    CENTS.       We 
will  mail  this  book  as  a  premium  to  every 
one    who   sends   us    one   new   subscriber   to 
^Vat8on'H  Magnzlne,  or  to   the  weekly  Jef- 
fersonian,   at    the    regular    price    of    $1.00 
each.     Address 

THE  JEFFERSONIANS 

THOMSON.  GA. 
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DO  YOU  WANT 

A  Magazine  in  your  home  that  brings  to  you  and  yours 

Inspiration,  Entertainment 
Instruction 

of  the  most  popular  and  most  important  kind? 
Then  Secure 

THE  LYCEUM  WORLD 

15c  per  copy.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  $1-00  a  year. 

By  ARTHUR  E.  CRINGLE 

known  as  a  Lyceum  and  Chautauqua  lecturer  of  note.  This  magazine 
brings  articles  on  Platform  Success.  How  to  Speak,  Sing,  Recite  and 
Entertain  well.  It  is  full  of  RACY  RECITATIONS,  FINE  LEC- 
TURES and  INSTRUCTIVE  EDITORIALS. 

Have  You  Any  Platform  Ability? 

Can  you  deliver  a  good  lecture,  give  an  interesting  and  instructive 
entertainment,  sing  or  plav  with  skill,  and  desire  help  to  win  lyceum 
success,  or  DO  YOU  WANT  BETTER  PAY  for  your  work?  Then 
M-rite  us  for  information  about  advertising,  etc.,  and  enclose  a  stamp. 
We  have  helped  others  and  feel  sure  we  can  help  you.  Use  this  blank 
below.    No  free  samples. 


Date. 


.191 


THE  LYCEUM  WORLD, 

Arthur  E.  Cringle,  Editor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
I  hereby  subscribe  for  THE  LYCEUM  WORLD  for  a  period  of  twelve  months 
and  enclose  One  Dollar  for  same. 

Signed 

Home  Address 

Business  Address 
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A  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE  FOR  THE  INTELLIGENT  THINKER 


Mr.  Watson  writes  each  week  an  average  of  twelve  hundred  lines 
of  editorials  for  this  paper,  dealing  with  all  the  political  and  social 
issues  of  the  day. 

In  each  issue  you  will  find  a  Summary  of  Events  as  They  Hap- 
l^en,  with  cartoons,  so  that  you  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the 
world;  Letters  from  the  People,  which  is  a  contributors'  club; 
Woman's  Page;  the  Sunny  South  Brotherhood,  for  the  cripples  and 
shut-ins;  "The  Good,  the  Bad,  the  Otherwise,  and  a  Few  Laconics", 
which  is  the  spice  of  life;  Farm  Department,  by  Martin  V.  Calvin; 
the  Post  Card  Club,  for  the  kids,  and  many  special  articles  of  general 
interest. 

It  is  a  large  paper  of  20  and  24  pages,  well  printed,  and  well 
worth  reading.    All  for  a  dollar  a  year. 


SPECIAL   OFFER 

For  the  next  thirty  days  we  will  accept  subscriptions  to 
AVATSOX'S  MAGAZINE  and  THE  JEFFERSONIAN,  both 
for  $1.50  per  year. 

WATSON'S  MAGAZINE $1.00 

THE  JEFEERSONIAN __  1.00 


$2.00 
All  for  $l.SO 


TKe  JEFFS,  TEomson,  Ga, 
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New  Books  by  Mr,  Watson 

Waterloo,  $1.50 

c^This  is  a  thoroii<^h  and  intellii^ent  account  of  the  three  days' 
strui^^le.  Mr.  Watson  analyzes  the  characters  of  the  gen- 
erals in  command;  he  describes  in  detail  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  the  various  bodies  of  soldiery,  and  compares  the 
relative  stren^^th  and  advanta<^e  of  the  several  positions;  he 
searches,  so  far  as  may  be,  into  the  motives  and  strate^^y  of 
the  two  opposing  (generals,  and  he  discusses  the  spirit  and 
character  of  the  two  armies.  Step  by  step,  without  haste 
and  with  unfla^^^^ing  interest,  he  resolves  the  confusion,  "the 
shoutin,^  and  the  tumult,"  to  an  orderly  sequence,  a  "clear- 
cut  study  of  cause  and  effect." 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Life  and  Speeches  of  Thos.  E.  Watson  $1.50 

c.The  Biographical  Sketch  w^as  written  by  Mr.  Watson,  and 
the  speeches  selected  by  him.  These  include  Literary, 
Labor-Day,  Economic  and  Political  addresses. 

Premium  for  3  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00  each 


Handbook  of  Politics  and  Economics  $1.00 

^Contains  platforms  and  history  of  political  parties  in  the 
United  States,  with  separate  chapters  on  important  legisla- 
tion, great  public  questions,  and  a  mass  of  valuable  statis- 
tical information  on  social  and  economical  matters.  Illus- 
trated by  original  cartoons  by  Gordon  Nye.  •• 

Premium  for  2  subscribers  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $!.(»  each 


Sketches  of  Roman  History  50c 

C-The  Gracchi,  Marius,  Sylla,  Spartacus,  Jugurtha,  Julius 
CjEsar,  Octavius,  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  Pictures  the 
struggle  of  the  Roman  people  against  the  class  legislation 
and  privilege  which  led  to  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

Premium  for  1  subscriber  to  either  Jeffersonian,  at  $1.00,  sent  by  another  than  the  subscriber 
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FREE  SPEECH  PUNISHED! 
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|UR  GOVERNMENT  deported  to  Euro^, 
as  ^'an  undesirable  alien,"  Bishop  Miraglia, 
of  thei  Independent  Catholic  Church. 

His  only  offencfe  was  that  he  had  delivered  several 
addresses,  insicft-  of  church  buildings,  exposing 
the  Roman  Ihi^archy,"-  of  which  he  had  once 
been  4  meiiibei J^^    ' 

Althou^brhe  had  been  in  this  country  for  some 
time,  aM  had  not  created  any  disturbance  what- 
ever, ''Siponac  :ous  Jim"  Gibbons  and  the  wily 
Falconi(>|)rde^ed  him  deported;  and  our  priest- 
ruled  goflfcrnniv  nr  banished  Bishop  Miraglia 
without  aoi;  §)rii]j^of  trial. 

likv/ened  August  4th,  1910. 


1 


the  Dun  "Ages  Coming  Again? 


